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The Labor Month 
in Review 





Reve.ations by the Senate Select Committee 
on Improper Activities in the Labor or Manage- 
ment Field—thus far involving certain officials 
of the Brotherhood of Teamsters—prompted the 
Executive Council of the AFL-CIO, meeting in 
special session on March 29, to take extreme action. 
It suspended Teamster President Dave Beck 
from membership on the Council and from his 
post as AFL-CIO vice president, pending a 
hearing, set for May 20, on charges of bringing the 
labor movement into disrepute. The suspension 
vote was unanimous among the 21 Council 
members attending. There were 6 absentees in 
addition to Beck himself. The Council also 
ordered its Ethical Practices Committee to de- 
termine whether the Teamsters, largest affiliate 
of the AFL-CIO, is dominated by corrupt in- 
fluences. A hearing on this matter will be held 
May 6. If the Committee so decides and the 
Council concurs, and the Teamsters then should 
fail to comply with any recommended changes, 
the matter could be subject to action by the 
AFL-CIO convention next December. Fiscal 
officers of AFL-CIO affiliates were called on to 
meet and establish acceptable standards for 
union accounting and auditing. 

The Council’s suspension and investigation 
orders followed hard on the conclusion of 2 
days’ testimony by Beck before the Senate 
Committee. In the face of Committee evidence 
alleging that he had utilized Teamster funds in 
a variety of ways for his own benefit, Beck in- 
voked the self-incrimination portion of the Fifth 
Amendment a number of times. 

(The AFL-CIO resolution proscribes use of 
the Fifth Amendment by union officials in pro- 
ceedings related to their union functions.) 

At the conclusion of the testimony, Chairman 
John L. McClellan characterized Beck’s actions 
as ‘“‘theft” and went on to charge him with 
“arrogant contempt” for the Teamster rank and 
file and ‘‘flagrant disregard and disrespect for 
honest and reputable unionism.’”’ Secretary of 


Labor James P. Mitchell termed Beck’s behavior 
“reprehensible.” 

A comment from the Textile Workers Union 
of America (one of a score from as many unions) 
expressed doubt that expulsion would solve any 
problems. While it unequivocally castigated 
union corruption and called for “hard-hitting . . . 
action against dishonesty in labor,” it pointed to 
the continued existence in the face of expulsion 
of the International Longshoremen’s Association 
from the AFL (for corruption) and of the West 
Coast Longshoremen from the CIO (for Com- 
munist domination). 

There were other reverberations. From within 
the Teamster union came scattered calls for an 
accounting of funds and a shakeup at the top. 
But no organized opposition to the present leader- 
ship of the union had appeared by mid-April, and 
Beck maintained he would be a candidate to 
succeed himself. The Teamsters’ convention is in 
September. 

The United Automobile Workers, which opened 
its biennial convention in Atlantic City on April 7, 
took cognizance of the accusations which, it held, 
were straining public confidence in union ethical 
conduct. It amended its local union trial board 
procedure so that members would be chosen by 
lot; and it provided that appeals from inter- 
national Executive Board rulings affecting indi- 
viduals might, at the volition of the affected 
member, be made to a public review board of 
seven “outsianding citizens” for final adjudica- 
tion, instead of to the union’s convention. The 
Board would also periodically report to the 
membership on the ‘‘broad question of ethical and 
moral practices” within the union. 

On the same day that Beck was suspended from 
the AFL-CIO Council, James R. Hoffa, Teamster 
vice president, pleaded not guilty in Federal court 
to a charge of bribing an employee of the Senate 
Select Committee. 

The warring factions of the Bakers Union ended 
another skirmish on March 31. Vice President 
George Stuart resigned. Three days previously, 
however, the union’s Executive Board had cen- 
sured Secretary-Treasurer Curtis R. Sims for 
having publicly accused Stuart and James G. 
Cross, the president, of misusing the organiza- 
tion’s funds. The Executive Board cleared both 
of the charge, but the AFL-CIO Ethical Practices 
Committee is investigating the situation. 

ur 
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SOMEWHAT OVERLOOKED as a result of the atten- 
tion the Senate investigations have aroused are the 
continuing constructive activities of organized 
labor in community welfare betterment and its 
own operational and administrative improvement. 
One such item was the series of grants, announced 
March 18, from the William Green Memorial 
Fund. Nine allocations totaling $324,000 were 
made to philanthropic, educational, scientific, and 
religious institutions, including 2 in foreign 
countries. Another was the announced policy of 
the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union to establish a “reserve” leadership of 
younger officers for ultimate top leadership. 
Each officer past 64 years of age will designate an 
assistant who is under 55. The ILGWU also 
maintains a leadership training institute. 

Three unions in recent weeks have called for a 
shortened workweek with no loss in earnings. All 
pointed to increased productive capacity with 
fewer employees. The Textile Workers Union 
opened a campaign in the industry for a basic 
35-hour week. The Machinists called for a general 
reduction of hours to “‘an eventual 30-hour week.” 
The Auto Workers established a new department 
which, among other functions, will study the 
problem in preparation for 1958 contract negotia- 
tions; and Waiter P. Reuther, UAW president, 
stated that most of industry would be on a 4-day, 
32-hour week by 1975, but “the United Auto 
Workers will get it long before then.” The UAW’s 
2,800 convention delegates voted to meet again in 
January 1958 when specific demands, based on 
“the new dimensions of . . . automation [and] 
atomic energy,” will include “a shorter workweek 
with more take home pay.” Major auto com- 
panies will be invited to participate in a joint study 
of the problem. 

The convention also indicated that shorter term 
contracts to meet “accelerated technological 
changes” would be sought. A dues increase of 
50 cents a month was authorized. In other actions 
the convention approved constitutional changes 
establishing special organizational identity within 
the union for white-collar, technical, and skilled 
trades workers in recognition of recent occupa- 
tional shifts, technological changes in industry, 
and the danger of “craft raids.”” All officers, except 
the regional director in the South, were reelected. 

Meanwhile, the Textile Workers in mid-March 


concluded its first major settlement of the year— 
with Berkshire-Hathaway Inc., current pattern 
setter for the New England cotton and synthetic 
textile industry. Pay rates for 10,000 employees 
were left unchanged, but health insurance benefits 
were increased. 

A Presidential emergency board, reporting on 
the dispute between the Railroad Trainmen and 
most of the Nation’s operators, recommended the 
equivalent of hourly wage increases of 26.5 cents 
spread over 3 successive years. 


Tue United States Supreme Court, in a 6-2 
decision on March 25, declared that States could 
not assume jurisdiction in labor cases merely 
because the National Labor Relations Board had 
decided not to handle cases of a purely local 
nature. On the same day, the Court unanimously 
held that a strike to force settlement of grievances 
currently before the National Railroad Adjust- 
ment Board violated the Railway Labor Act. 

The Court by a 7-1 decision held on April 1 
that when a union strikes one or more establish- 
ments of an employers’ association acting as a 
bargaining agency for an association-wide con- 
tract, the nonstruck firms may close without vio- 
lating the Taft-Hartley Act. 

In New Hampshire, the State Supreme Court 
upheld an injunction against Ménchester school 
teachers who had struck in February for higher 
pay, pointing out that while the motives were 
reasonable, “public employees have no right to 
strike against the Government.” 


In Great Brirarn, a decision on April 2 to call 
off, for the present, nationwide strikes of ship- 
building and engineering workers (1.7 million were 
directly involved) averted a potentially serious 
economic crisis. The strikes began March 16 
and were the most widespread since the general 
strike of 1926. A threatened strike of 350,000 
railway employees was avoided by a 5-percent 
wage increase on March 22. 

The 40 unions participating in the strike had 
demanded a 10-percent wage rise. Employers had 
offered 5 percent to shipyard workers and 3% 
percent to those in engineering (including auto, 
aircraft, rail equipment, and other plants). A 
Government court of inquiry into the dispute 
formed the basis for the return to work. 








Nonproduction 
Workers in 
Factories, 1919-56 





PROFESSIONAL, clerical, sales, and administra- 
tive workers—workers not directly engaged in 
goods production—have been increasing both in 
number and as a proportion of the Nation’s work 
force. From January 1947 to January 1957, 
employment in these occupations grew from 19.8 
million to 26.3 million, or from 36 percent to 42 
percent of all persons in the civilian labor force." 
While much of this increase has been associated 
with growth in the service and distributive indus- 
tries, there 1s also evidence that an increasing 
number and proportion of employees in manu- 
facturing industries are not directly engaged in 
goods production. 

The trend is reflected in Bureau of Labor 
Statistics records on factory employment which 
provide separate estimates for production workers 
and for all employees, including those not engaged 
in production activities, who are referred to in 
this article as nonproduction workers for the pur- 
pose of distinguishing them from production 
workers. 

In 1956, an average of 13.2 million production 
workers and 3.7 million nonproduction workers 
were employed in manufacturing industries. 
Since 1947, the rate of growth for the latter group 
has been about 15 times as great as for the former. 
The expansion in nonproduction worker employ- 
ment accounts for three-fourths of the total 
increase in manufacturing employment in this 
period. This article discusses and compares the 
trends in nonproduction worker and total em- 
ployment in postwar years against a background 
of their relationship over the entire period from 
1919 through 1956. 


Production and Nonproduction Workers 


In collecting statistics on the number of em- 
ployees in manufacturing industries, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics includes in its definition of 
production workers all nonsupervisory workers 
(including working foremen) engaged in fabricat- 
ing, processing, assembling, inspecting, receiving, 
storing, handling, packing, warehousing, and 
shipping; also, workers engaged in maintenance, 
repair, janitorial and watchman services, product 
development and auxiliary production for a 
plant’s own use (e. g., powerplant), and record- 
keeping and other services immediately associated 
with these production operations.” 

In this group is found the bulk of all factory 
machinists, mechanics, toolmakers and other 
craftsmen, welders, filers, grinders and other 
operatives, janitors, charwomen, guards and 
similar service workers (except, for example, plant 
cafeteria personnel), and most of the unskilled 
laborers employed in manufacturing. 

Nonproduction workers, defined by process of 
exclusion from the production worker category, 
are those engaged in executive, purchasing, fi- 
nance, accounting, legal, personnel, cafeteria, medi- 
cal, professional, and technical activities; sales, 
sales delivery, advertising, credit, collection, in- 
stallation and servicing of the firm’s own products; 
routine office functions, factory supervision, and 
force-account construction.® 





*Prepared in the Division of Manpower and Employment Statistics, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. This article is based on material developed by 
Carol Barry during her employment in the Division. Miss Barry is pres- 
ently a student at Antioch College. 

1 Based on data from U. 8. Bureau of the Census, Current Population 
Reports, Labor Force, Series P-50, No. 13, Annual Report on the Labor 
Force, 1948 (p. 33), and Series P-57, No. 175, The Monthly Report on the 
Labor Force, January 1957 (p. 8). 

2See Techniques of Preparing Major BLS Statistical Series, BLS Bull. 
1168, 1954 (p. 43). 

The employment data initially collected by BLS concerned “wage 
earners.” The wage-earner definition which was employed conforms in 
most basic essentials to the current definition of production workers, and little 
loss of comparability ensued when the forma! change in nomenclature was 
made in 1945. 

Before 1943 the Bureau collected data only on Wage-earner employment. 
Therefore, the statistics on nonproduction worker employment for 1919-42 
are estimates based primarily on data from the biennial censuses of manu- 
factures. These estimates probably do not possess the same degree of ac- 
curacy as the later data, which are based on currently collected information, 
but they are essentially correct as to trend. 

3 Employees hired directly by and on the payroll of the establishment, 
engaged in construction of major additions or alterations to the plant and 
utilized as a separate work force 
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The bulk of factory management and personnel 
employees, engineers, scientists, bookkeepers, typ- 
ists, clerks, salesmen, payroll workers, and em- 
ployees engaged in similar activities are included 
in this group. 

The ratio of nonproduction workers varies 
widely among industries—from 8.7 percent in 
textile-mill products to 35.5 percent in printing 
and publishing, which has large numbers of 
editorial workers, and 36.6 percent in ordnance, 
where many research and development workers 
are employed. 


Proportion of Nonproduction Workers 


Over the 38 years between 1919 and 1956 for 
which data are available, nonproduction workers 
represented roughly one-fifth of total factory 
employment. (See table 1.) From the end of 
World War I up to the end of World War II, the 
ratio was fairly stable at this level, except under 
extreme conditions of depression on the one hand 
and war production on the other. Even during 
such extremes, changes in the proportion of non- 
production workers were due not so much to the 


TaBLe 1.—Employment in manufacturing and ratio of non- 
production workers to the total, annual averages, 1919-56 














Number of workers (in thousands) Ratio of 

nonpro- 

Year duction 

Nonpro- | workers to 
Total Production} duction 

workers workers (percent) 
10, 534 8, 495 2, 039 19.4 
10, 534 8, 529 2, 005 19.0 
8, 132 6, 528 1, 604 19.7 
8, 986 7, 223 1, 763 19.6 
10, 155 8, 269 1, 886 18.6 
9, 523 7, 678 1, 845 19.4 
9, 786 7,947 1, 839 18.8 
9, 997 8, 097 1,900 19.0 
9, 839 7, 923 1,916 19.5 
9, 786 7, 937 1,849 18.9 
10, 534 8, 445 2, 089 19.8 
9, 401 7, 358 2,043 21.7 
8, 021 6, 212 1, 809 22.6 
6, 797 5, 275 1, 522 22.4 
7, 258 5, 840 1,418 19.5 
8, 346 6, 811 1, 535 18.4 
8, 907 7, 269 1, 638 18.4 
9, 653 7, 900 1, 753 18.2 
10, 606 | . 8, 666 1, 940 18.3 
9, 253 7, 372 1, 881 20.3 
10, 078 8, 192 1, 886 18.7 
10, 780 8, 811 1, 969 18.3 
12, 974 10, 877 2, 097 16.2 
15, 051 12, 854 2,197 14.6 
17, 381 15, 014 2, 367 13.6 
17,111 14, 607 2, 504 14.6 
15, 302 12, 864 2, 438 15.9 
14, 461 12, 105 2, 356 16.3 
15, 290 12, 795 2, 495 16.3 
15, 321 12, 715 2, 606 17.0 
14, 178 1, 597 2, 581 18.2 
4, 967 12, 317 2, 650 17.7 
16, 104 13, 155 2, 949 18.3 
16, 334 13, 144 3,190 19.5 
17, 238 13, 833 3, 405 19.8 
15, 995 12, 589 3, 406 21.3 
16, 557 13, 053 3, 504 21.2 
16, 893 13, 174 3,719 22.0 




















expansion and contraction of the nonproduction 
work force as to the considerably larger changes in 
the numbers of production workers. 

Within relatively narrow limits, the proportion 
of nonproduction workers fell when total employ- 
ment was on the upswing and rose when total 
employment declined. Since 1947, however, the 
ratio of nonproduction workers has shown a 
tendency to rise, although levels of total employ- 
ment were rising. This suggests that a basic 
change in the occupational structure of manufac- 
turing industry is under way, with significant im- 
plications for education and training, industrial 
relations, and for the whole character of our 
industrial society. 


Trends During 1919-46. During the 1920's, the 
proportion of nonproduction workers to total 
factory employment remained relatively constant, 
fluctuating within a range of less than 1 percentage 
point above and below 19 percent of total factory 
employment. (See chart 1.) As previously noted, 
the changes that did occur usually were inversely 
related to changes in total employment, the pro- 
portion falling as employment expanded and rising 
as employment contracted. During this decade, 
when the job attachments of production workers 
appear to have been more fluid than at present, 
short-run fluctuations in the demand for labor 
usually resulted in hiring or laying off production 
workers rather than members of the salaried 
staff and auxiliary personnel. When an employer 
temporarily cut back production, for example, he 
laid off assembly workers, but continued most of 
his overhead operations. On the other hand, 
when he had to increase production, he did so by 
hiring production workers, with a relatively small 
increase in overhead staff. 

When factory employment fell sharply during 
the depression of the 1930’s, there occurred also a 
sharp increase in the proportion of nonproduction 
workers (and a correspondingly sharp decline in 
the proportion of production workers). Between 
1929 and 1931, the nonproduction worker ratio 
(nonproduction workers as a percent of total 
employment) rose from 19.8 to 22.6; the nonpro- 
duction worker ranks were reduced by only 
280,000, a 13-percent loss, while 2.2 million pro- 
duction workers, or 26 percent of the total, were 
cut from factory rolls. The rise in total employ- 
ment later in the depression was provided mainly 
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by production workers, so that the proportion of 
nonproduction workers dropped. Again, from 
1937 to 1938, when employment dropped sharply 
and the nonproduction worker ratio rose, 1.3 
million production workers lost jobs, or 15 percent 
of the number employed; on the other hand, only 
59,000 nonproduction workers were laid off— 
3 percent of the number employed. 


The year 1940 marked the beginning of the 
phenomenally rapid wartime employment expan- 
sion which brought greater increases in production 
workers than other employees. By the peak war 
year of 1943, manufacturing industries had added 
6.2 million production workers, a 70-percent in- 
crease over the number employed in 1940. At 
the same time, nonproduction worker employment 
increased by less than 400,000, or only 20 percent. 

The nonproduction worker ratio fell from 18.3 
to 13.6 percent between 1940 and 1943. In part, 
the smaller increase in the number of nonproduc- 
tion workers and the consequent decline in their 
proportion may be accounted for by shortages of 
highly trained workers such as engineers, who 
could not be developed rapidly; in part, it was a 
result of cutbacks in sales staffs, possible because 
selling effort was not required by firms producing 
war materiel or trying to meet a demand for goods 
which far exceeded the supply. Probably the 
major factor, however, was that only a relatively 
small increase in overhead staff was required for 
the immediate and overriding objective of expand- 
ing war production. Manufacturing employment 
fell back sharply from the 1943 peak until the end 
of the war, while the proportion of nonproduction 
workers moved upwards. 


Trends During 1947-56. Following the war, it 
became evident that the relative importance of 
nonproduction workers had begun an upward 
trend which was to persist even in years of em- 
ployment expansion. During the 1947-56 period 
of generally rising employment, the ratio of non- 
production workers rose 5.7 percentage points— 
from 16.3 to 22.0 percent—a greater rise than 
during the depression, when the nonproduction 
worker ratio rose sharply with the fall in total 
employment. Over the past 10 years, the number 
of production workers rose approximately 380,000, 
or only 3 percent, but the smaller group of nonpro- 
duction workers increased by 1.2 million, or about 
50 percent. 


Chart 1. Nonproduction Workers in Relation to Total 
se gga in Manufacturing, Annual Averages, 
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This increase in the proportion of nonproduction 
workers was widespread and pervasive. It took 
place in each of the 21 major industry groups in 
manufacturing. (See table 2.) However, there 
were marked variations in the magnitude of the 
gains reported by different industry groups (chart 
2). For example, the number of nonproduction 
workers showed relatively large increases in chem- 
icals, petroleum products, and transportation 
equipment between 1947 and 1956, and relatively 
small increases in leather, tobacco, and apparel. 
The industries with large gains were among those 
with the highest proportions of nonproduction 
workers at the beginning of the period; the indus- 
tries with the smallest gains had relatively small 
proportions of nonproduction workers then. 

The industries which sharply increased their 
numbers of nonproduction workers were also 
those which made huge investment expenditures 
for new plant and equipment and research and 
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development activity following the war. Indus- 
tries which showed only modest increases in the 
number of nonproduction workers engaged in 
relatively less capital spending. This relation- 
ship between investment and the increasing ratio 
of nonproduction workers following 1947 suggests 
that large investment expenditures in earlier 
years had been a factor in establishing the high 
ratio of nonproduction workers in certain industries 
in 1947. 

The growth in the numbers of nonproduction 
workers has actually been under way since the 
beginning of World War II, but during the war, 
it was almost obscured by the enormously greater 
expansion in production workers. The impor- 
tance of this early wartime gain in the nonproduc- 
tion work force was its relative permanence; this 
became apparent only after the end of the war 
when production worker employment had fallen 
almost 3 million between 1943 and 1946, with 


comparatively little change in the number of 
nonproduction workers. 

The expanded nonproduction worker functions 
which were called forth by World War IT remained, 
and the group continued to grow as part of the 
industrial economy following the war. The pro- 
duction worker group, on the other hand, has 
grown only slightly since the war. 

During the postwar recession of 1949, nonpro- 
duction employment dipped only slightly, while 
the number of production workers fell back 
sharply; in 1954, when production worker employ- 
ment was reduced 1.2 million, the number of 
nonproduction workers hardly changed. 


Factors in Nonproduction Worker Growth 
The increasing proportion of nonproduction 


workers in the postwar period can be associated 
with several factors. As already briefly discussed, 


TaBLeE 2.—Employment in manufacturing and ratio of nonproduction workers to total, by industry, annual averages, 1947-56 
































Industry 1947 | 1948 | 1949 1950 | 1951 | 1952 1953 | 1954 | 1955 1956 
Total employment (in thousands) 
| | | | | 
Ordnance and accessories 7 | 2 | = 0 | 7 | 17% | 2 | 168 139 131 
Food and kindred products. 1, 545 1, 542 1, 516 1,523 | 1,547 1,548 | 1,558 1, 533 1, 545 1, 578 
Tobacco manufactures. - - 118 114 | 109 103 | 104 | 106 | 104 | 168 104 101 
Textile-mill products__._._-..___....-_.--- 1, 335 1,368 | 1,223 1,292 | 1,272 1,196 } 1,186 | 1,070 1,075 1,051 
Apparel and other en textile products. 1, 132 1, 169 1,154 | 1,18 | 1,190 | 1,200 } 1,232 | 1,170 1, 207 1, 212 
Lumber and wi sa cetecsiuccens 42 815 738 | 805 837 739 768 | 7 743 724 
Furniture and fixtures_-_...............-.--- 340 350 321 369 | 361 361 375 | 346 CO 366 376 
Paper and allied products................- 465 473 455 485 | 511 504 | | 530 |S S1 550 568 
Printing, publishing. | ay apeaaites. a 711 729 730 | 738 757 769 792 803 823 S54 
Chomaatle os and allied products____-- . 694 700 663 682 749 770 | 807 791 811 835 
Products of — and "We 239 248 240 238 253 | 254 | 260 253 253 253 
Rubber products____.....--..--- 270 257 230 246 4 CO 267 =| 278 249 274 276 
Leather and em products _. 409 409 386 392 377. | 381 | 386 37 381 374 
Stone, clay, and glass products 505 516 482 513 550 | 528 | 843 | 515 550 569 
Primary metal industries ____- 1, 231 1, 243 1,092 | 1,200 1,314 1,232 | 1,333 | 1,181 1, 283 1, 310 
Fabricated metal i 977 967 | 869 | 973 | 1,059 1, 042 | 1,139 | 1,050 1, 108 1,116 
Machinery (except electrical) _- 1, 529 1, 528 1,308 | 1,354 | 1,605 1,664 | 1,708 | 1,556 1, 592 1, 724 
Electrical machinery -----_---- 918 871 767 —Ci| 77 =| 1,007 1, 084 1,220 | 1,086 1,125 1, 212 
Transportation equipment _-_____-- 1,275 1, 270 1,210 | 1,264 | 1,511 1, 693 1, 953 1, 735 1, 822 1, 795 
Instruments and related products ___- 265 260 237 «CO 248 292 310 335 319 322 339 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries. 463 465 424 453 466 | 457 499 | #467 | = 485 496 
' } i ' ! 
Ratio of nonproduction workers to total employment (percent) 
Ordnance and accessories. _____. 15.4 14.9 18.6 19.9 20.1 24.5 23.2 28.2 32.6 36.6 
a and kindred products-__- 21.7 23.0 23.8 25.0 25.9 26. 6 27.1 28.1 28.6 29.2 
Tobacco manufactures ___.- 6.8 7.0 7.3 8.7 8.7 8.5 8.7 7.8 8.7 8.9 
Textile-mill products... _._______..-______--.--. 6.2 6.4 7.3 7.1 7.6 7.9 8.1 8.8 8.7 8.7 
Apparel and other finished textile products a 9.0 9.7 10.1 10.1 10.3 10.4 10.5 10.8 10.8 10.8 
Lumber and wood products____..-..._.______- 7.2 7.4 8.1 7.7 8.1 8.9 9.1 ast 9.2 9.5 
Furniture and fixtures. _....................-- 11.8 12.0 13.4 13.0 13.9 14.4 14.7 15.9 15.6 16.0 
Paper and allied products.____........._._.__. 12.7 14.0 14.5 14.4 15.1 16.5 16.6 17.1 17.8 18.3 
Printing, publishing, — “1 seananennan aan 32.8 33.5 34.4 34.3 34.6 34.9 35.2 35.7 35.7 35.5 
Chemicals at and allied prod . 24.4 25.4 27.0 27.6 28.4 30.3 31.5 32.7 32.7 33.5 
Products of ~ we py i 23.0 23.4 23.3 24.4 25.7 28.0 28.1 30.0 31.2 31.6 
Rubber 18.5 19.1 20.4 19.5 19.3 20.6 20.5 22.5 21.2 21.7 
Leather and foother products _- 9.0 10.3 10.4 9.9 10.1 10.0 10.1 10.5 10.8 10.7 
Stone, clay, and —_ s products... 12.5 13.0 14.1 13.8 13.8 15.2 15.3 16.1 16.0 16.2 
metal ind 12.8 13.0 14.6 13.7 13.8 15.3 15.2 16.4 15.5 16.3 
toeee metal es 15.9 16.8 18.3 16.8 17.5 18.6 18.3 19.9 19.4 20.4 
achinery Gomes electrical) _. scl ihr 20.7 21.5 23.5 23.0 22.2 23.1 23.7 26.0 26.0 26. 2 
pers]  , : 23.1 24.6 27.2 23.6 23.6 24.6 24.2 27.0 26.8 27.6 
tation equipment.__..______. 17.8 18.4 18.7 18.0 19.3 21.2 21.0 23.5 23.2 25.9 
Instruments and related products.._........_.____. 21.9 23. 5 25.7 25.8 25.7 26.5 27.2 29.5 30.1 31.3 
Miscellaneous ing industries__-_.-._..-- 14.7 15.5 17.0 15.9 16.5 17.3 17.2 18.2 18.4 19.2 
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manufacturing industries engaged in large invest- 
ment expenditures, both for new plant and equip- 
ment and for expanded research and development 
activities. This resulted in a direct increase in 
nonproduction workers such as engineers, scien- 
tists, and other technical workers, as well as 
employees who were engaged on force-account con- 
struction. A great expansion in production be- 
came possible with relatively little increase in the 
numbers of production workers; output by produc- 
tion workers per man-hour increased significantly 
as a result of research developments and the tech- 
nological advantages of new plants and equipment. 
Furthermore, a number of overhead functions 
were introduced or expanded which led to wide- 
spread increases in clerical, professional, sales, 
personnel, and other nonproduction activities. 


Research and ‘Development Activity. One of the 
outstanding developments of the postwar period 
has been the great expansion of industrial re- 
search and development activity, costing about 
$3.7 billion in 1953, with around 95 percent of this 
expended in manufacturing establishments. Near- 
ly 14,000 manufacturing firms conducted research 
and development in January 1954, employing on 
such work approximately 150,000 out of a total 
of 440,000 scientists and engineers in manufactur- 
ing establishments. In addition, about 100,000 
technicians (draftsmen, laboratory assistants, etc.) 
were employed on research and development. 

While no accurate measure of the expansion of 
research and development activity in manufactur- 
ing in the postwar period is available, there are a 
number of indications that it has been consider- 
able. Statistics from a sample of firms accounting 
for one-third of all private research and develop- 
ment expenditures indicated an increase of about 
45 percent in these expenditures between 1951 and 
1953. An even more extensive survey showed an 
increase of about 12 percent between 1953 and 
1954. Another indication of increasing technical 
activity and employment is the fact that during 
1947-56, inclusive, engineering graduates from 
American colleges numbered 315,000, compared 
with only 125,000 during 1932-41, inclusive, ac- 
cording to estimates based on data of the Office 
of Education of the U. S. Department of Health, 
Sducation, and Welfare. 

The expansion in research and development and 
other technical activities probably accounts for a 

420294572 


Chart 2. Percent Changes in Nonproduction and 
Production Worker Employment in Manufacturing 
Between 1947 and 1956, by Industry Group 
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substantial part of the increase in employment of 
nonproduction workers in manufacturing. The 
440,000 engineers and scientists and 100,000 tech- 
nicians employed in January 1954—-nearly all of 
whom were counted as nonproduction workers— 
accounted for 16 percent of all nonproduction 
workers employed at that time. 


Productivity and Production Worker Employment. 
Heavy investment in new plants and equipment 
in the postwar period was a major factor in rising 
output per man-hour. In the 10 years following 


4 This discussion of research and development activity is based largely on 
Science and Engineering in American Industry—Final Report on a Survey 
of Research and Development Costs and Personnel in 1953-54, (prepared for 
the National Science Foundation by the U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics) Bull. NSF 56-16, 1956. 
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the war, manufacturing industries invested over 
$100 billion in new plant and equipment.® 

These record levels and the technological 
advances associated with research and develop- 
ment outlays have greatly reduced the production 
worker man-hours required per unit of output. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics data indicated that 
“output per man-hour of production workers in 
manufacturing increased 3 to 3.6 percent a year 
from 1947 to 1953, about 4% percent a year from 
1953 to 1955, and from 1 to 2% percent in 1956.’” 

Estimates by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
indicate a rise in production worker productivity 
of 36 percent between 1947 and 1956, making 
possible a 43-percent increase in manufacturing 
output with only a 3-percent increase in production 
worker employment and a 2-percent increase in 
hours. 


Expansion in Overhead Functions. Company ac- 
tivities which received comparatively little em- 
phasis only a short time ago have in recent years 
become commonplace in well-ordered plants. 
The emphasis on “human relations” has introduced 
or expanded such functions as employee counsel- 
ing, safety education, credit unions, suggestion 
awards, retirement and supplemental unemploy- 
ment benefit programs, grievance handling, and 
the broad complex of labor relations. All of these 
activities have required the addition of factory 
personnel not directly engaged in production. 

In addition, the systematization of management 
and production techniques has increased record- 
keeping activities manyfold. The administration 
of Government programs has required more data 
from manufacturing concerns for informational, 
fiscal, and regulatory purposes. In addition, 
companies have resorted with increasing frequency 
to personnel testing, job and time studies, and 
inspection and quality control. 

The precise number of professional, clerical, 
sales, and administrative workers added to manu- 
facturing employment as a result of these new or 
expanded functions is not known, but the great 


increase in the number of workers in these occupa- 
tions in the overall economy, cited at the beginning 
of this article, has undoubtedly reflected increases 
of similar proportions in the manufacturing sector. 


The Outlook 


Increases in the proportion of nonproduction 
workers in manufacturing have been associated 
with expanded research and development activity, 
which has effected a direct increase in the numbers 
of such workers; with greater capital expenditures, 
which increased the productivity (but not the 
number) of production workers; and with the ex- 
pansion of recordkeeping and overhead functions. 
There is nothing on the horizon which suggests 
an attenuation in these various activities; in fact, 
the factors which have increased the proportion 
of nonproduction workers continue to operate with 
even greater intensity. 

It is true that the application of one of these 
factors—investment expenditures designed to se- 
cure greater efficiency—shows promise of being 
extended to the rationalization of office procedures. 
The greater use by industry of data-processing 
machines for clerical operations such as inventory 
control, payroll preparation, and bookkeeping are 
likely to offset, to some degree, the increasing need 
for clerical manpower on these functions. These 
technological! innovations have barely been applied 
as yet to the office and certainly not to the same 
extent that mechanization has been applied to the 
production line. When they come to be applied 
more widely, the rate of nonproduction worker 
growth may well slacken, but it seems reasonable 
to expect a continuation of this relatively rapid 
growth over the next few years. 


5 See Higher Investment Programmed for Third Quarter (in Survey of 
Current Business, Washington, U. S. Department of Commerce, Office of 
Business Economics, June 1956, pp. 5-7). 

* January 1957 Economic Report of the President. Hearings before the 
Congressional Joint Economic Committee (85th Cong., Ist sess.), Pursuant 
to Sec. 5 (a) of Public Law 304 (79th Cong.), Washington, 1957. Statement 
of Ewan Clague, Commissioner of Labor Statistics, U. 8. Department of 
Labor (p.87) and material which he submitted to Joint Economic Committee 
(p. 96). 








Effects of the 
$1 Minimum Wage 
in Seven Industries 


NORMAN J. SAMUELS* 





Epiror’s Notr.—The first half of this article ap- 
peared in the March issue of the Review (p. 
323). It summarized the immediate wage 
effects of the higher minimum wage in seven 
selected industries. 


AN INCREASE in a statutory minimum wage obvi- 
ously affects, in an immediate and direct manner, 
those workers whose rates of pay are raised to the 
prescribed minimum. For workers at the legal 
minimum or above, pay adjustments need not be 
made except as voluntarily decided upon by the 
employer, or the employer and union jointly where 
a collective bargaining relationship exists. The 
extent to which further adjustments are made 
beyond those legally required generally depends 
upon a variety of factors, including such important 
considerations as the amount of the required ad- 
justment to the subminimum group of workers and 
the number of workers to whom such increases 
must be granted; the sensitivity of pay to skill 
relationships among occupations within the em- 
ployer’s labor force; the availability of workers; 
the ability or the willingness of the employer to 
make concurrent wage adjustments to his more 
skilled and higher paid workers; and the pressures 
of union demands. 

Thus, in adjusting to the increase from 75 cents 
to $1 an hour in the Federal minimum wage, a 
variety of discretionary actions were available to 
employers. For example: (1) Only those workers 
earning less than $1 could be raised to that amount, 
thereby reducing both money and _ percentage 
wage differences between the lowest paid workers 


and all others in the employer’s labor force; (2) 
all workers could be given the same cents-per-hour 
increase necessary to raise the lowest paid workers 
to the new minimum, thereby maintaining money 
differentials but not percentage differentials; (3) 
all workers could be given the same percentage 
increase necessary to raise the lowest paid workers 
to $1 an hour, thereby increasing money differen- 
tials and maintaining percentage differentials; or 
(4) workers at or above the statutory minimum 
could be given varying increases, thereby resulting 
in similarly varying changes in differentials. 

An analysis of the manner in which employers 
in the seven industries (fertilizer, footwear, proc- 
essed waste, sawmills, seamless hosiery, wooden 
containers, and work shirts) surveyed adjusted to 
the higher minimum indicates that all of the fore- 
going types of adjustments apparently were made 
by individual employers. On the whole, however, 
the data show that many of the initial increases 
in response to the higher minimum were designed 
simply to raise the pay of workers earning less 
than $1 to that level, although varying types and 
amounts of further adjustments in pay were made 
in some cases to selected groups of workers whose 
earnings exceeded $1 an hour. The nature and 
magnitude of these initial adjustments resulted in 
a substantial concentration of workers at the new 
statutory minimum of $1 an hour, with some 
upward shift in the distribution of rates above 
that level. The net effect of these adjustments 
was to reduce job pay differentials—both in 
absolute and in relative terms. The data reflect 
the narrowing of differentials between plants as 
well as within plants. 

The narrowing of geographic and interindustry 
differentials were described in the first half of this 
article.| While these changes in the wage relation- 
ships among regions or industries are important 
as broad economic measures, to the individual 
worker—and frequently the individual employer— 
the changes in occupational differentials within the 
workplace are more significant. The higher paid 
or skilled worker may feel a loss of status if the 
differential between his earnings and the pay of 
unskilled workers is reduced. For the employer, 
a narrowing of job differentials may affect the 
morale of his more skilled employees, increase 

*Of the Division of Wages and Industrial Relations, Bureau of Labor 


Statistics. 
1 See Monthly Labor Review, March 1957 (p. 323). 
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turnover among such employees, and reduce the 
incentive of lower paid workers to accept jobs of 
greater responsibility. The interplay of these fac- 
tors were not evaluated in the Bureau’s studies. 
However, the Bureau’s studies show that job pay 
relationships were substantially altered in some 
cases; to a lesser extent in other instances; and to 
some degree in each of the industries surveyed 
(chart 1). An examination of the narrowing of 
job pay differentials in each of the industries * 
follows. 

To provide a common method of analyzing occu- 
pational differentials, average hourly earnings for 
4 to 6 jobs in each industry, selected to represent 
various levels of pay, were expressed as a per- 
centage of the average for an unskilled job in the 
same industry, thus providing an indication of 
the relative differentials for each of 2 payroll 
periods.* The cents-per-hour differences are also 
shown for the same jobs indicating the money 
differentials. In virtually all cases, the relative 
changes were greater than the absolute changes. 


Southern Sawmills 


The typical sawmill has few skilled jobs and a 
large proportion of low skilled jobs, and the pay 
relationships reflect this simple occupational struc- 
ture. Of the 29 jobs studied, only 3 averaged more 
than $1 an hour before March 1, and the workers 
earning less than $1 accounted for 74 percent of 
those in the industry. Increases in the averages 
of the lowest paid jobs studied were nearly twice 
those of the highest paid jobs studied, thus nar- 
rowing the wage differentials to a marked degree. 
The extent of the compression of pay differentials 
is reflected in the following tabulation, which indi- 
cates the magnitude of change that occurred not 
only in the 1955-56 period but also before and 
after the increase in the minimum wage to 75 cents 
an hour in early 1950.‘ 





Job pay inderes 
[Average earnings for machine off- 
arers = 100 

Oct-Dec. Mar. Oct.-Dec. Apr. 

1949 1950 1955 1956 
Band-head-saw operators___. 216 195 217 187 
Circular-head-saw operators. 170 153 = 169 147 
Fallers and buckers, hand _ 117 114 121 110 
Block setters..............- 110 107 116 109 
Truckdrivers, logging-.__-_-_-_ 106 103 109 103 


Teamsters, logging--_------- 105 103 104 100 


Immediately after the increase in January 1950, 
the differentials between machine off-bearers and 


each of the 6 higher paying jobs were narrowed. 
Later, a trend to reestablish “normal’’ relation- 
ships set in, and by April 1953, the differentials 
began to approximate those existing in 1949.5 By 
late 1955, the general continuation of this trend 
had resulted in pay differentials slightly above 
those that prevailed in 1949 for four of the jobs. 
The increase to $1 an hour in the spring of 1956 
again narrowed the differentials; for all but two 
of the jobs, relative differentials were less than 
those immediately following the 1950 increase.*® 

The cents-per-hour differences between occu- 
pations from the winter of 1955 to the spring of 
1956 were also substantially reduced. For ex- 
ample, band-head-saw operators averaged 95 cents 
an hour more than off-bearers in 1955 but 87 
cents more in 1956. The reductions in money 
differentials (compared with off-bearers) were less 
for the lower paying jobs. 


Fertilizer 

Most of the production occupations in the 
southern fertilizer industry are unskilled and 
have relatively minor differences in wage levels. 
Workers in a few key jobs however, typically 
receive earnings which are substantially higher 
than those paid to the bulk of the plant labor force. 
The key jobs are normally filled by year-round 
workers, while most of the other jobs are filled by 
seasonal workers who augment the labor force 
during the peak producing period (usually March 
and April). Several other factors also influence 
occupational earnings in this industry. First, 20 
percent of the workers were in plants operating 
only in intrastate business, and these workers were 
not generally covered by the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. These intrastate plants were usually lower 


2 Except processed waste, in which so little variation in occupational pay 
is found that no occupational wage data were collected. 

+ Average hourly earnings, for purposes of this study, exclude premium 
pay for overtime and for work on weekends, holidays, and late shifts. 

The collection of occupational data was limited to 2 payroll periods imme- 
diately before and after the effective date of the new minimum. These periods 
were February and April 1956 except for sawmills (October-December 1955 
and April 1956) and fertilizer (April 1955 and April 1956), both of which have 
seasonal] variations. 

* See Earnings in the Southern Lumber Industry, Monthly Labor Review, 
October 1953 (p. 1077). 

+ The Bureau’s wage survey of April 1953 showed the following differentials: 
Band-head-saw operators, 206; circular-head-saw operators, 164; fallers and 
buckers, hand, 111; block setters, not available; truckdrivers, logging, 106; 
and teamsters, logging, 104. 

* The degree to which the “normal” relationships among jobs reassert 
themselves will be examined to some extent in the surveys to be made in 
1957, a year following the latest increase in the minimum. 
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Chart 1. Comparison of Average Hourly Earnings ' of Selected Jobs in 6 Industries Before and 
After Effective Date of $1 Minimum Wage 
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Chart 2. Percent Distribution of Nonsupervisory 

orkers in the Processed Waste Industry in the 

South, by Average Hourly Eamings,’ August 1955 
and April 1956 
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wage plants. Second, different types of plant 
operations exist. The complete plant not only 
manufactures, mixes, and bags fertilizers but has 
its own acidmaking department; superphosphate 
plants manufacture, mix, and bag fertilizer 
materials but do not make their own acid; the 
third type, dry-mix plants, does only the mixing 
and bagging. Each of these operations has its 
own occupational structure, with the dry-mix 
plant employing relatively few skilled workers. 
Since most of the intrastate plants were dry-mix 
plants, their greater proportion of unskilled help, 
together with the fact that they were not required 
to raise rates to $1 an hour, tended to reduce the 
magnitude of the upward adjustment of submini- 
mum rates in the industry. As a consequence, 
the reduction in differentials between occupational 
groups was not as sharp as in the other industries 
studied. The changes in differentials are indicated 
in the following tabulation in which average 
hourly earnings for material handling laborers are 
used as the base. 


Comparisons with aver earnings 
for material handling laborers 
Indexes 

——- for 

borers = 100) 





Cents-per-hour 
advantage 





Aprii April April April 
1965 1956 1955 1956 
Mechanics, maintenance_.__. 168 161 $0.66 $0. 65 
Chambermen 126 . 31 . 28 
Truckers, power (other than 
forklift) 107 13 . 08 
Mixers, dry mixing 105 . 06 . 05 


The narrowing of occupational differentials was 
less sharp in the fertilizer industry than in the 
other industries studied. It should be noted that 
a smaller proportion of workers in the fertilizer 
industry had to be raised to $1 an hour (there 
were 41 percent below $1 in April 1955), and 
average hourly earnings were the highest (except 
for footwear) among the industries studied. 


Footwear 


The footwear industry (as surveyed in the 
South) had earnings levels slightly higher but 
similar to the fertilizer industry. That similarity 
did not extend to the occupational structure, for 
present-day methods of manufacturing footwear 
require a wide variety of jobs and skills. In 
addition to a specialization of labor, some occu- 
pations are almost exclusively composed of hourly 
paid workers, while workers in other jobs are 
mostly paid on a piecework basis. Despite the 
variety of jobs and different methods of pay, 
wage differentials among jobs were not radically 
reduced as an immediate consequence of the higher 
minimum. ‘The averages for the lowest and high- 
est paid jobs studied ranged from 97 cents to 
$1.76 in February. In April, the averages ranged 
from $1.04 to $1.79, a 4-cent decrease in the 
spread. Some indication of change is shown in 
the following tabulation, in which the average 
hourly earnings for janitors were used as a base. 


Comparisons with average earnings for 
janitors 


Inderes 
[Earnings for Cents-per-hour 
janitors = 100) advantage 


Feb. Apr. Feb. Apr. 
1956 = 1956 1956 1956 
Cutters, vamp and whole 
shoe, hand 181 172 $0.79 $0.75 
Mechanics, maintenance___-_ 161 151 . 59 . 53 
Bed-machine operators 158 151 . 56 . 53 
Crowners (inspectors) 122 118 . 21 .19 
Floor boys 104 102 . 04 . 02 
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The relatively small decrease in occupational 
wage differentials appears to be due primarily to 
two factors. First, wage increases in the footwear 
industry were spread over a period of months. 
The increase in average earnings between August 
1955 and February 1956 equaled that between 
February and April, the months for which occu- 
pational data were collected. Increases during 
the former months do not appear to have been 
related to the $1 minimum.’ Hence, the amount 
of increase in job averages was not large—janitors’ 
pay, for example, increased 7 cents an hour 
between February and April. Second, the level 
of earnings in the industry was relatively high, 
with only 31 percent of all workers earning less 
than $1 in February. 


Men’s Seamless Hosiery 


The general similarity of wage levels in mills in 
all parts of the country provided the basis for a 
nationwide survey of men’s seamless hosiery mills. 
The industry was required to raise wages for 40 
percent of its workers at a time (February 1956) 
when the demand for hosiery had faltered—the 
spring seasonal decline was sharper than usual in 
1956. The increase in the minimum was followed 
by higher wage increases for the lower paid jobs, 
on the average, and most job pay relationships 
were altered. For the 4 selected jobs shown in 
the following tabulation, which uses earnings for 
women examiners as the base of comparison, 
hourly earnings differentials were reduced by 
1 to 9 cents and 2 to 16 percentage points. 


Comparisons with average earnings 
for examiners (women) 





inderes 
(Earnings for 
women eram- 


Cents-per-hour 
iners = 100) 


advantage 





Feb. Apr. Feb. Apr. 
1956 1956 1956 1956 
Adjusters and fixers (men) _- 167 151 $0.64 $0. 55 
Boarders, other than auto- 
matic (men) 130 120 . 29 . 22 
Knitters, automatic (wom- 
118 109 .17 .10 
111 109 me ' . 10 


? The increases in this industry appeared to be of a two-step character. 
The first group of increases, occurring between mid-1955 and January 1956, 
were typically across-the-board wage adjustments and came after several 
years of little or no change in wages and, in the case of organized plants, upon 
the termination of long-term labor-management agreements. The second 
increases, occurring shortly before or at the time of the effective date of the 
higher minimum, were more selective in application and appeared to relate 
essentially to those workers whose rates of pay had to be increased to comply 
with the law. 


Women examiners and loopers, among the lowest 
paid jobs studied, had increases amounting to 
12 and 11 cents, respectively, on the average. 
Much of this increase was required by the law, 
since nearly three-fifths of the examiners and about 
two-fifths of the loopers were earning less than $1 
an hour in February. On the other hand, all of 
the adjusters earned more than $1 an hour, and 
their average increased 3 cents. 


Wooden Containers 


The level of earnings and the changes in the 
wage structure induced by the $1 minimum wage 
in the southern wooden container industry were 
similar to those in the sawmill industry which 
provides much of the container industry’s raw 
materials. The immediate effect of the new 
minimum was a sharp narrowing of occupational 
differentials, with the workers in the lowest paid 
jobs receiving the largest increases. The following 
tabulation reflects this contraction in differentials, 
using the average hourly earnings for off-bearers 
as a base. About 82 percent of the workers were 
earning less than $1 an hour in February 1956. 


Comparisons with average earnings 
for machine off-beurers 





Inderes 
[Earnings for 
machine off- 
bearers = 100) 


Cents-per-hour 
advantage 





Feb. Apr. Feb. Apr. 
1956 1956 1956 1956 


Saw filers 192 166 $0.77 $0. 67 
Mechanics, maintenance____ 161 144 . 51 . 45 
Machine operators (other 

than wooden boxes) 158 141 . 49 
Nailing-machine operators_. 118 112 .15 


The data collected show that, for the industry 
as a whole, the increases necessary to bring 
workers to $1 were substantially greater than 
those granted to workers at or above the new 
minimum. Increases for all occupations studied 
averaging less than $1 in February ranged from 
14 to 21 cents, while increases for jobs averaging 
$1 or more ranged from 8 to 18 cents. 


Work Shirts 


The work-shirt industry was studied only in the 
Southeast, but this region employed an estimated 
two-thirds of the industry’s labor force. The 
industry offers an interesting case study of the 
effects of the $1 minimum in that it represents a 
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type of production which requires, for the most 
part, only one skill level, and the industry is 
apparently faced with a long-run decline in de- 
mand. Thirteen percent fewer work shirts were 
produced in 1954 than in 1947, according to the 
Census of Manufactures, Bureau of the Census. 
Since the last BLS study in 1949, the number of 
plants in the Southeast whose primary product is 
work shirts has declined from 46 to 28. Over 60 
percent of the workers are sewing-machine oper- 
ators of one type or another, so that the majority 
of the work force are of one skill level. Since over 
80 percent of the workers earned less than $1 an 
hour prior to the minimum, virtually all the 
workers received increases, and the new minimum 
decisively raised the level of earnings. 

Existing occupational wage differentials were 
sharply reduced, particularly in relative terms— 
thus indicating that uniform across-the-board 
cents-per-hour increases in hourly or piece rates 
had been granted in a number of instances, as 
shown in the following tabulation, using average 
hourly earnings of janitors as the base. 


Comparisons with average earnings for 
janitors 





Inderes 
[Earnings for 


Cents-per-hour 


janitors = 100) advantage 


Feb. Apr. Feb. Apr. 
1856 =: 1956 1956 1956 
Repairmen, sewing-machine. 170 150 $0.58 $0.51 
Cutters, machine 149 135 .41 . 36 
Pressers, finish, hand or ma- 
chine (women) 135 123 . 29 . 23 
Sewing-machine operators 
(women) 109 . 08 . 09 





Processed Waste 


The manufacturing process in the processed- 
waste industry is simple and repetitive, as reflected 
by the employment of a substantial majority of 
unskilled workers. Operations consist primarily 
of sorting and garnetting (machine cleaning and 
combing) or grinding of textile-mill waste and 
clippings. Because of the similarity in jobs and 
wage rates, occupational data were not collected 
in the study of the processed-waste industry. 
(See chart 2.) 

Average hourly earnings in the southern proc- 
essed-waste industry increased from 90 cents to 
$1.09 between August 1955 and April 1956. All 
but 2 cents of this increase occurred between 
February and April 1956, indicating a close corre- 
lation with the new minimum wage. Comparisons 
with a previous survey of this industry made by 
the Bureau in October 1953,° indicate that virtu- 
ally no changes in the level of earnings or the dis- 
tribution of workers occurred in the 2-year period 
to August 1955. All of the workers earning less 
than $1 an hour in August (82 percent) earned 
from $1 (63 percent) to $1.15 in April, and there 
were few changes in the distribution above that 
amount. Hence, the changes that did occur 
appeared to be almost solely in response to the $1 
minimum, 


*See Wage Structure: Miscellaneous Textile Industries, October 1953, 
BLS Report 56, which was summarized in the Monthly Labor Review, 
May 1954 (p. 536). 





Summaries of Studies and Reports 





Major Wage Developments 
in 1956 


Workers in almost every major collective bar- 
gaining situation in the United States received 
wage-rate increases, and frequently liberalized 
supplementary benefits as well, during 1956, 
according to a survey by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. These changes, affecting about 7% 
million workers, came about as a result either of 
negotiations during the year (affecting 5.7 million 
workers), or of increases provided for in long-term 
agreements concluded in earlier years (affecting 
about 1.9 million workers). Additional millions 
of workers not covered by the Bureau’s survey, 
including many who were affected by the change 
in the hourly minimum wage under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, likewise received upward 
adjustmentsin their pay during 1956. For all 
factory workers combined, average hourly earn- 
ings in December 1956 were 12 cents higher than 
at the close of 1955. 

Almost all of the major agreements that were 
reopened or renegotiated with respect to wages 
during 1956 provided for increased rates of pay. 
The soft-goods industries, where wage increases 
have been relatively infrequent in recent years, 
shared in the upward wage trend. Among the 
few major groups that did not receive wage 
increases during the year were East Coast long- 
shoremen, whose negotiations for new contract 
terms were not completed until February 1957, 
and most of the railroad operating brotherhoods, 
whose negotiations also were not concluded in 
1956. A notable feature of the year’s bargaining 
was the widespread adoption of long-term agree- 
ments, specifying wage-rate changes for a period 
of 2 or more years and generally incorporating cost- 
of-living escalator clauses." 

With the economy generally continuing to 
operate at close to capacity, wage increases 
negotiated during the year were somewhat higher 


on the average than those agreed to in 1955.? 
Moreover, because of cost-of-living escalator 
increases, the advances in pay going into effect 
during 1956 in situations covered by long-term 
agreements negotiated in earlier years were fre- 
quently greater than the changes in wage rates 
put into effect in these situations during 1955. 


Negotiations During 1956 


A total of almost 1,200 major settlements in 
which wage rates were an issue were concluded 
during 1956 in the manufacturing, mining, trade, 
transportation, communication, and utility indus- 
tries? (See table 1.) These settlements covered 
about 5.7 million workers. In addition, 13 settle- 
ments, accounting for about 93,000 workers, in 
which wages were not an issue, liberalized supple- 
mentary benefits. 

Wage rates were advanced in all but 8 of the 
settlements (affecting 32,000 workers) in which 
pay was an issue. In the comparatively few 
settlements which left rates of pay unchanged, 
supplementary benefits were altered in all but one 
agreement. In fact, contract changes providing 
for either rate increases or liberalization of fringe 
benefits, or both, applied to all but 9,000 of the 
workers covered by situations in which bargaining 
occurred over wages. 

Among the industries in which wage increases 
were negotiated during the year were northern 


! For a detailed summary of deferred wage increases and cost-of-living 
escalator provisions, see Monthly Labor Review, January 1957 (p. 50). 
Since that summary was prepared, the Bureau has recorded about 127 addi- 
tional agreements providing for deferred increases and 43 with escalator 
clauses. Inclusion of these agreements brings the total number of situations 
providing for wage increases due in 1957 to 661, affecting 5 million workers 
(excluding those in the construction industry), and the number of workers 
covered by cost-of-living clauses to 3% million organized workers, plus 
300,000 not covered by union agreements. 

2See Labor-Management Contract Settlements, 1955, Monthly Labor 
Review, May 1956 (p. 527). 

3 For purposes of this summary, major collective bargaining settlements are 
defined as those affecting 1,000 or more workers. This summary, which is 
based on settlements in the Bureau's monthly report on Current Wage 
Developments, includes all major industry groups except construction, the 
service trades, finance, and government. Changes in union scales tn the 
construction industry are discussed later in this article. 
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ABLE 1.—Changes in wages and supplementary practices provided by selected collective bargaining settlements, 1956} 





Wage actions 


Number of settlements 





Settlements | Workers covered ? 
Industry and type of | | 


Establishing or liberalizing supplementary practices 





wage action | ] 
Approxi- 
mate 
number | 
(thousands) 


cent 


| Pre- 
Per- |Total §} mium 
pay 


| | | 
| | | 
| 
Shift } | Health 
diff- | Holi- | Vaca-| Pen- and 
eren- | days | tions | sions‘ | welfare 
tials | plans ¢ 


Supple- 
mental 
unemploy- 
ment bene- 
fit plans 


Othe: 
prac- 
tices * 





All industries studied 
All actions ¢ 


3 
3 





No wage chang 

Increases in hour! 
Under 5 cents_._._... 
5 and under 7 cents. - . 
7 and under 9 cents- -- 

and under 11 cents -. 

11 and under 13 cents. - 
13 and under 15 cents... 
15 and under 17 cents... 
17 cents and over 
Not specified 


~ 
Si 


“a “ 
Comanhoa Se 


vauuaS5=~8. 











a 


! wpoaneiSia 


11 and under 13 cents... 
13 and under 15 cents_- 
15 and under 17 cents__ 
17 cents and over 

Not specified. 





Selected nonmanu factur- 
ing industries 
All actions '* 








wage change 


7 and under 9 cents__. 
9 and under 11 cents__- 
11 and under 13 cents _- 
13 and under 15 cents. 
15 and under 17 cents_. 














cnr 


| Peon Om wim |G 























8; | 8 








Noe ane hie 


| = de 2D OD Cr 





1 This tabulation relates to settlements involving 1,000 or more workers 
each, concluded during the 12-month period. It includes all wage changes 
negotiated during the year 1956 that are scheduled to go into effect during 
the contract year, i. e., the 12-month period following the effective date of 
the agreement. In summarizing percentage increases, it has been necessary 
to estimate their value in terms of cents on the basis of available information 
on wage levels in the industry. The tabulation excludes: (1) Settlements 
involving fewer than 1,000 workers; (2) settlements in construction, the 
service trades, finance, and government; (3) instances in which contract 
reopening privileges were not exercised; and (4) wage increases and changes 
in supplementary practices that went into effect during the period but that 
were negotiated earlier (for example, deferred wage increases, cost-of-living 
adjustments, or annual improvement factor increases). All changes in sup- 
plementary benefits negotiated during the year are included regardless of 
when they become effective. 

2 Because of rounding, sums of individual items do not necessarily equal 


to! 5 

3 This total is smaller than the sum of the individual items since some 
settlements affected more than one item. 

‘Includes settlements in which agreement provided for increased contri- 
butions to maintain existing benefits. 

§ The most commonly reported were supplemental jury-duty pay in 112 
manufacturing and 4 nonmanufacturing settlements; paid funeral leave in 
47 manufacturing and 5 nonmanufacturing settlements; paid sick leave in 
27 manufacturing and 20 nonmanufacturing settlements;jseverance pay in 


31 manufacturing and 5 nonmanufacturing settlements; and call-in or report- 
ing pay in 21 manufacturing and 4 nonmanufacturing settlements. 

* Excludes 13 settlements (affecting 93,000 employees) in which wages were 
not an issue but supplementary practices were established or increased. 

76 settlements that liberalized some benefits reduced other benefits. 

§ Less than 0.5 percent. 

*1 settlement that liberalized some benefits discontinued payments for 
doctors’ visits. - 

1° 2 settlements that liberalized some benefits reduced other benefits. 

1 settlement that liberalized some benefits eliminated 2 bonuses totaling 
$100 annually. 

2 Excludes 12 settlements (affecting 87,000 employees) in which wages were 
not an issue but supplementary practices were established or increased. 

3 4 settlements that liberalized some benefits reduced other benefits. 
me 5 eeeranens that liberalized some benefits discontinued medical-expense 

nefits. 

4 > 2 setunente Sut liberalized oe benefits reduced other benefits (jury- 
uty pay ui one case and compan ment of National Serv 
Life Insurance discontinued in the other). Ansan - 

4 Excludes 1 settlement (affecting 6,000 employees) in which wages were 
not an issue but supplementary practices were established or increased. 

1 settlement that liberalized some benefits reduced some benefits for 
some workers as a result of the first uniform area contract standardizing 
supplementary practices 
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cotton and synthetic textiles, where agreement was 
reached on the first wage increases since 1951; * 
men’s apparel, where the first increases since 1953 
were negotiated; and anthracite mining, with the 
first general wage adjustments since 1952. In 
bituminous-coal mining and in southern cotton- 
textile manufacture, wage rates were also raised 
in 1956; the 1955 advances in these industries had 
been preceded by @ period of years during which 
there were no general wage adjustments. 


Size of Negotiated Wage Increases 


Settlements affecting three-fourths of all workers 
covered by major collective agreements concluded 
in 1956 provided wage increases averaging 10 cents 
or more during the first contract year.° The most 
common increases, negotiated in contracts affect- 
ing about 2.5 million or 44 percent of the workers, 
amounted to 9 but less than 11 cents an hour.® 
Among the industries in which hourly rate ad- 
vances of this magnitude were negotiated were 
basic steel, aluminum, and railroads (nonoperating 
brotherhoods). One million additional workers— 
18 percent of the total—were employed under con- 
tracts increasing pay 11 but less than 13 cents an 
hour. The distribution of increases for factory 
workers was generally similar to that for all indus- 
tries combined. In the nonmanufacturing indus- 
tries studied, half of the workers were affected by 
adjustments averaging 9 but less than 11 cents, but 
14 percent (most of them anthracite and bitumi- 
nous-coal miners) received increases averaging 17 
cents or more. 

The trend toward special wage increases for 
skilled workers, evidenced in 1954 and 1955, con- 
tinued in 1956: about 3 out of 8 agreements dealt 
with wage differentials between skilled and un- 
skilled workers. Thus the steel, aluminum, copper, 


4 Wages had been reduced in these mills in 1952. 

5 This discussion is limited to changes effective in the first contract year in 
the case of long-term agreements. Where settlements (for example, in bitu- 
minous coal) provided two increases within the first year of the new or 
amended contract, the total increase for the year is included. All increases 
presented (except in the section on construction) represent averages for all 
workers affected by a settlement. Actually, many settlements provide for 
varying cents-per-hour increases among occupations so that not all workers 
receive the average increase. 

¢(t is estimated that almost half a million unorganized southern textile 
workers also received wage increases averaging 10 cents an hour. 


and meatpacking settlements provided for widen- 
ing the cents-per-hour increments among labor 
grades. Some agreements maintained percentage 
wage differentials among the grades by providing 
uniform percentage adjustments. As the following 
tabulation shows, others dealt with the problem 
of differentials through extra increases for skilled 
workers (in addition to uniform cents-per-hour or 
percentage wage changes applicable to all em- 
ployees in the bargaining unit): 
Approzi- 
mate 
number of 
Percent workers 


of agree- covered by 
ments agreements 


Type of increase 
Across-the-board cents-per-hour increases, 
plus widening of cents increments 
among labor grades 
Across-the-board cents-per-hour increases, 
plus extra increases for skilled workers_ 
Across-the-board percentage increases - __ 
Across-the-board percentage increases, 
plus extra increases for skilled workers _ 


10 898, 000 


6 230, 000 
18 604, 000 


3 360, 000 


Proportionately, many more of the provisions for 
maintaining or widening percentage wage differ- 
ences between skilled and unskilled workers were 
in manufacturing than in nonmanufacturing. 

By contrast, narrowing or eliminating differ- 
ences in pay among geographic areas or plants 
was provided for in a larger proportion of non- 
manufacturing agreements. Among the indus- 
tries in which some major agreements incorporated 
such provisions were meatpacking, metal con- 
tainers, and telephones. Altogether, such pro- 
visions on differentials were contained in about 3 
percent of the settlements, covering about 7 
percent of the employees. 

Some contracts provided further job classifica- 
tion adjustments or eliminated or narrowed differ- 
ences in pay between men and women. 


Changes in Supplementary Benefits 


More than 3 out of 4 of the year’s settlements 
established or increased supplementary benefits. 
Typically, more than one type of benefit was 
liberalized. 

Health and welfare plans, as in 1954 and 1955, 
were liberalized or introduced more often than 


any other type of benefit. Such plans were 
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involved in more than two-fifths of the settle- 
ments, covering 6 out of 10 workers. Among the 
major industries changing welfare benefits were 
basic steel and railroads. The steel contracts 
provided for an additional 1-cent contribution 
per man-hour from both employer and employee, 
for various welfare benefits; the railroads agreed 
to pay 2% cents more a man-hour to extend hos- 
pital, medical, and surgical benefits to dependents 
of nonoperating employees. 

About 2 out of 5 agreements liberalized vaca- 
tions. Most frequently, they added a half week’s 
paid vacation for workers with 10 but less than 
15 years of service. In addition to this change, 
the steel settlement also added a half week of 
vacation for those with 3 and 4 years’ service and 
for those with 25 or more years’ service. The 
next most common changes were the reduction in 
eligibility requirements for a third week of vaca- 
tion, generally from 15 to 10 or 12 years of service, 
or the addition of a fourth week after 25 years’ 
employment. 

Holiday provisions were liberalized in 1 out of 3 
agreements affecting the same proportion of 
workers (numbering 1.9 million); typically, the 
change involved an additional paid holiday, often 
Good Friday. In 173 settlements, the new holi- 
day brought the total number of days off to 7; 
in 55 settlements, an eighth holiday was added. 

Pensions were established or increased in a 
fourth of the contracts; these agreements ac- 
counted for 1.6 million workers. In many in- 
stances, the entire benefit structure was liberalized, 
but in other cases, only minimum benefits were 
changed. A notable development was provision 


TABLE 2.— Wage increases effective in 1956 


Situations 





Workers 





Amount of hourly increase Approxi- 
mate 
number 
(thou- 
sands) 





3 


7, 507 


3 





562 
89 


BNGSe 


13 and under 15 cents. _..--- 
15 and under 17 cents. __-_..-- 
17 and under 19 cents__- 

19 cents and over__......-.._- 
Not specified _____ 


624 
046 
334 
279 





eoOwWAa 


212 
316 
189 














Note.— Because of rounding, sums of individual items do not necessarily 
equal totals. 


TaBLE 3.—Changes in supplementary practices provided by 
selected collective bargaining settlements, 1955 and 1956! 





] 
Percent of settlements 





Selected non- 
All industries manufac- 
studied ? 


Manufac- 
turing * 


Type of practice 
£ 
industries ¢ 





1955 














All settlements 


Settlements establishing or 
liberalizing one or more 
supplementary practices § 

ealth and welfare plans*_ 
Holidays 
Vacations 
Pensions ¢_____ 
Shift differentials 

mium pay _--- 

Paid funeral leave 
Paid sick leave 
Jury-duty pay....._-__- : 
Supplemental unemploy- 

ment be la | 
Other practices ee 

Settlements not changing sup-| 
plementary practices._.____| 

Se*¢lements reducing supple- 
mentary practices..........;| @ | ; 


BS 





—we 
AnNNwwntnN®D 





BRBSRSA 


~ 





Nuwuw 


Sa weno wt SRBS 


Seo wannokhBBes 


— 
oo 
J 
> 


= 
+ 4 
8 
2 


| 
| 


Number of settlements | 1, 345 | 1.191 | 1,030 | 915 
| ' 








315 








1 For coverage, see footnote 1, table 1. 

2 Excludes 9 settlements (affecting 149,000 employees) in 1955, and 13 settle- 
ments (affecting 93,000 employees) in 1956, in which wages were not an issue 
but supplementary practices were established or increased. 

3 Excludes 4 settlements (affecting 30,000 employees) in 1955, and 12 settle- 
ments (affecting 87,000 employees) in 1956, in which wages were not an issue 
but supplementary practices were established or increased. 

4 Excludes 5 settlements (affecting 119,000 employees) in 1955, and 1 settle- 
ment (affecting 6,000 employees) in 1956, in which wages were not an issue but 
supplementary practices were established or increased. 

: Phis total is smaller than the sum of the individual items since some 
settlements affected more than one item. 

* Includes settlements in which agreement provided for increased contri- 
butions to maintain existing benefits. 

7 Less than 0.5 percent. 
for the vesting of pension rights in the steel and 
related agreements. 

Supplemental unemployment benefit plans con- 
tinued to spread, notably to the steel, aluminum, 
and rubber industries. Such provisions were 
incorporated in 96, or 8 percent, of the major 
settlements summarized. Altogether, these agree- 
ments covered over 857,000 workers, most of 
whom were represented by the United Steel- 
workers of America and were employed in basic 
steel and related industries. These plans brought 
the total number of workers covered by supple- 
mental unemployment benefit provisions to more 


than 2 million by the end of 1956. 
Deferred Wage Increases 


Any discussion of wage developments during 
1956 must emphasize the significance of defer~ed 
wage increases—both those negotiated during 
the year to go into effect in future contract years 
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TABLE 4.—Wage changes provided by selected collective 
bargaining settlements, 1955 and 1956 } 





Settlements Workers covered 





Approxi- 

Industry and type of wage mate 
action Percent ?| number | Percent ? 
(thou- 
sands) 





1955 | 





All industries studied 
All actions # 





No wage change 
Increases in hourly wages. 
Under 5 cents 
5 and under 7 cents 
7 and under 9 cents 
9 and under 11 cents 
11 and under 13 cents 
13 and under 15 cents 
15 and under 17 cents_____. 
17 cents and over 
Not specified 
Decreases in wages 











- 





bh 


‘ ome oaew 





Manufacturing 





All actions § 





No wage chan 
Increases in hourly wages 
Under 5 cents 
5 and under 7 cents 
7 and under 9 cents __ 
9 and under 11 cents 
11 and under 13 cents 
13 and under 15 cents__.__- 
15 and under 17 cents 
17 cents and over 
Not specified 








Selected nonmanufacturing 
industries 


All actions ¢ | 315) 276) 100) 100)2, 676 











No wage change | | f | 1) 41 10} 
Increases in hourly wages__ 99) 2, 635) 2, 292 
Under 5 cents i lem 5 
5 and under 7 cents_. : a | } 9) 232) 
7 and under 9 cents H Uf |} 21) 485 
9 and under 11 cents_- P 7 
11 and under 13 cents 
13 and under 15 cents 
15 and under iT cents 
17 cents and over 
Not spec'fied.............. 
i Wages... ~.-~.. 


103) 
251) 








! For coverage, see footnote 1, table 1. 
2 Because of rounding, sums of individual items do not necessarily equal 


totals. 

4 Excludes 9 settlements (affecting 149,000 eniployees) in 1955, and 13 settle- 
ments (affecting 93,000 employees) in 1956, in which wages were not an issue 
but supplementary practices were established or increased. 

‘ Less than 0.5 percent. 

5 Excludes 4 settlements (affecting 30,000 employees) in 1955, and 12 settle- 
ments (affecting 87,000 employees) in 1956, in which wages were not an issue 
but supplemen practices were established or in 

* Excludes 5 settlements (affecting 119,000 employees) in 1955, and 1 settle- 
ment (affecting 6,000 employees) in 1956, in which wages were not an issue 
but supplementary practices were established or increased. 


and those effective during the year as a result of 
negotiation of deferred wage increases and cost- 
of-living escalator provisions in 1955. The spread 
of long-term contracts specifying increases for 2 
or more years and incorporating escalator clauses 


7 In addition, it is estimated that over 350,000 construction workers were 
covered by contracts specifying the size of increases to go into effect in the 
1957 contract year. 


also appears to have reduced the proportion of 
workers affected by negotiations providing for 
wage-rate increases of 13 cents or more an hour 
in 1956 as compared with 1955. The fact that 
in some of the key situations only wage rates were 
changed in 1955, whereas in 1956 both rates of 
pay and supplementary benefits were liberalized, 
may also explain this development. 


Deferred Increases Effective After 1956. A record 
was set in 1956 both for the number of major 
agreements that specified wage changes for a 
period of more than a single contract year and for 
the number of workers affected by such increases. 
Of the contracts included in this summary, 468 
(two-fifths of the total), covering about 2.9 
million workers (one-half of the total), contained 
such provisions.’ Included were agreements in 
basic steel and related industries, railroads, and 
meatpacking—the first such contracts to be 
negotiated in these industries. 

Cost-of-living escalator clauses were either 
renewed or established in at least 180 settlements 
covering about 2 million workers, including the 
nonoperating railroad workers and employees in 
the steel, aluminum, and meatpacking industries. 
About 24,000 workers were covered by contracts 
which discontinued escalator clauses. 


Deferred Increases Effective in 1956. About 1.9 
million workers received wage-rate increases in 


TaBLE 5.—Changes in union wage scales in 7 construction 
trades in major cittes,! 1955 and 1956 





| Percent of scales 
in 


Amount of hourly increase 





All scales... 


All increases... _. 
Under 5.0 cents_.- 
5.0 cents _ under 10.0. 


7.5 a. . 
10.0 cents and under 15.0 


’ 
15.0 cents and under 20.0- 
15.0 


cents 

20.0 cents and under 25.0 
20.0 cents... .. 

25.0 cents and over - - 
25.0 cents 

No change 





1 The 7 trades studied were bricklayers, carpenters, electricians, painters, 
plasterers, plumbers, and building ‘laborers. The information relates to 
changes effective during the year regardless of when they were negotiated. 
Information for 1955 refers to 85 cities; that for 1956 to 100 cities. 


Note.— Because of rounding, sums of individual items do not necessarily 
equal totals. 
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1956 as a result of major negotiations during 
1955,° thus bringing to approximately 7% million 
the number in major collective bargaining situa- 
tions actually receiving wage increases during 
1956. 

Increases that became effective during 1956 as 
a result of earlier negotiations were somewhat 
greater on the average than those negotiated 
during 1956. This disparity grew out of the fact 
that deferred increases were generally supple- 
mented by substantial cost-of-living adjustments. 
As a result, 27 percent of all the workers receiving 
wage increases during 1956, including those re- 
sulting from negotiations in the earlier year, re- 
ceived increases averaging 11 but less than 13 
cents an hour, as compared with 18 percent of 
those affected by negotiations concluded during 
the year. Many of these workers were employed 
in the automobile, farm-equipment, and related 
industries, where deferred wage increases amounted 
to slightly more than 6 cents an hour, with cost-of- 
living adjustments adding 6 cents an hour to this 
amount. Wage increases effective during 1956, 
regardless of when they were negotiated, are 
summarized in table 2. 


Comparison With 1955 


Whether measured in terms of increases nego- 
tiated during the year or all increases effective 
during the period, 1956 witnessed greater average 
wage-rate increases than did 1955, and in addition, 
a higher proportion of the 1956 negotiations pro- 
vided for changes in supplementary benefits. Thus, 
3 out of 4 of the 1956 agreements (compared with 
2 out of 3 of the 1955 contracts) liberalized supple- 
mentary benefits (table 3). 

Wage increases averaging 10 cents or more were 
provided during the first contract year by settle- 
ments accounting for 3 out of 4 workers in 1956 
negotiations, compared with about half in 1955.° 
However, for reasons described earlier, the pro- 
portion of workers receiving increases of 13 but 
less than 17 cents an hour was much greater in 
1955 than in 1956 (table 4). In 1955, the wage 
increases negotiated under contract reopenings in 
the steel industry amounted to 15 to 15.5 cents 
an hour, while the 3-year agreements concluded 
in 1956 provided for increases averaging about 10.5 
cents during the first contract year. Similarly, 
the long-term railroad and meatpacking contracts 


negotiated during 1956 provided first-year in- 
creases of 10 and about 12 cents, respectively, 
contrasted with 1955 increases averaging 14.5 and 
14 cents. 

The total number of workers in major collective 
bargaining situations receiving increases during 
1956 was about 400,000 higher than the compa- 
rable number for 1955. On the other hand, since 
many of the increases effective during 1956 resulted 
from earlier negotiations, the number of workers 
receiving wage increases in 1956 as a result of 
negotiations during the year was about 1% million 
below the corresponding total for 1955. 


Union Scales in Construction Trades, 1956 


The construction trades, which were not 
included in the previous discussion, also expe- 
rienced widespread increases in pay rates during 
1956. During the year, union scales in seven 
trades in major cities rose approximately 14 cents 
an hour, as compared with 10 cents in 1955. 
Over 4 out of 10 of these scales were increased at 
least 15 cents an hour as compared with 1 out of 
5 in 1955 (table 5). The most common increase 
in 1956 was 15 cents an hour, the change in about 
1 out of 5 union scales; in 1955, the most frequent 
increase amounted to 10 cénts an hour. 

Unlike most years, 1956 evidenced a change in 
almost a fifth of the scales in the fourth quarter 
of the year. The increase in average hourly rates 
during that quarter amounted to 2.8 cents, 
approximately twice that registered in the cor- 
responding quarter of 1955. 

This summary of the construction trades is based 
on quarterly surveys by the Bureau of all union 
scales for the seven trades in major cities, whether 
or not these scales were renegotiated during the 
year. It thus differs from the information pre- 
sented for other industries, which is limited to 
situations in which contracts were reopened or 
renegotiated. The construction data relate to 
changes effective during 1956 regardless of when 
they were negotiated. 


—Lity Mary Davin anp Donaxp L. Het 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 


§ Most of these workers were employed in the automobile, farm-equip- 
ment, and related industries, in electrical manufacturing, and in trucking. 

*In the construction trades, not included in this section of the analysis 
but discussed later, the most common scale increase was 15 cents, compared 
with 10 cents in 1955. 
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Industrial Personnel Security 
Review Operations, 1955-56 


Tue 500 individuals concerned in the first 16 
months’ operations under the 1955-56 centralized 
Industrial Personnel Security Review Program 
were aided by the improved methods of screening, 
hearing, and review.’ At all levels, the individuals 
had the benefit of collective judgments. The new 
arrangements kept proceedings before the Screen- 
ing Board entirely confidential; avoided unneces- 
sary suspension of clearance; and when clearance 
was tentatively denied or suspended pending 
hearing and review, minimized the consequences 
in terms of financial expense to the individual and 
reaction at job, family, and community levels. In 
all but a minority of cases, the substance of the 
information underlying both the proposed denial 
of clearance and final determination was known to 
the individual and there was less and less reliance 
on anonymous sources. In addition, decisions by 
the Screening Board were more consistent and 
were sustained more frequently than before. In 
the days ahead, the Director predicted, further 
progress can be expected in perfecting the balance 
between our traditional liberties and the require- 
ment that the national security be preserved. 


Current Program 


The Industrial Personnel Security Review Pro- 
gram forms one part in a selective process con- 
cerned with determining, in the interests of 
national security, who shall and who shall not 
have clearance for access to classified defense 
information. Clearance is required for con- 
tractors performing work for the Department of 
Defense, and whose activities involve access to 
such information, and also for their employees and 
certain other individuals (e. g., consultants and 
regular plant visitors). 


General Organization and Procedure. The present 
program, contrasted with the 1953-55 program, 
provides for centralized supervision and direction, 
central screening and review, and review of past 
clearance denials.2 The Office of Industrial Per- 
sonnel Security Review, in Washington, headed 
by a Director, supervises the entire program, 
which includes a central Screening Board and a 


central Review Board. Three regional Hearing 
Boards are located in New York, Chicago, and 
San Francisco. Cases reach the Office of Indus- 
trial Personnel Security Review only when a 
Military Department recommends denial of an 
initial request for clearance or has recommended 
suspension or revocation of an individual’s existing 
clearance. 

When one of the three Military Departments 
recommends denial and/or revocation of clearance, 
the Office of Industrial Personnel Security Review 
refers such recommendation to the Screening 
Board.* This Board decides whether or not 
clearance is warranted without resort to formal 
hearing and review. . When the case is closed by a 
clearance at this level, the entire process is held 
confidential between the individual and _ his 
Government. 

If clearance is not considered to be warranted, 
the Screening Board prepares a Statement of 
Reasons, which the Director issues to the individ- 
ual concerned—the beginning of formal proceed- 
ings—at the same time suspending any outstand- 
ing clearances which the individual may have at 
any level—Confidential, Secret, or Top Secret. 
*, the uniform practice is to issue State- 
ments of Reasons which are full, informative, and 
detailed,” the report stated. Prepared collec- 
tively by the Screening Board, this Statement of 
Reasons sets out the information supporting the 
decision that a clearance is not warranted, and 
states the issues in the case. 

The individual concerned has the opportunity to 
respond and to request a review. His complete 
failure to respond will result in a denial or revoca- 
tion of clearance. The review will be on the 
record or by a hearing, at his option. All hearings 
are held before one of the Hearing Boards * and 
the individual is free to choose his legal counsel. 

The Program Director examines the Hearing 
Board’s determination for completeness and pro- 


1 This summary is based on, and excerpts material from, Industrial Per- 
sonnel Security Review Program, First Annual Report (Office of Personnel 
Security Policy, Office of Assistant Secretary of Defense— Manpower, Per- 
sonnel, and Reserve, 1956), covering operations between April 2, 1955, and 
July 31, 1956, under Department of Defense Directive 5220.6, Industrial 
Personne] Security Review Regulation, dated February 2, 1955. 

2 The program immediately preceding the present one was set up under a 
May 4, 1953, Directive from the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force. It was administered by 3 regional Boards, each consisting of a 
Screening Division and an Appeal Division. A decision by the Appeal 
Division was final. Centralized direction and supervision were not empha- 
sized and there was no central Review Board. 

3 Made up of one or more members, military or civilian, appointed by the 
Secretary of each Military Department, as the case load requires. 
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cedural compliance. If the decision was divided, 
he must refer the case to the central Review 
Board,’ and he may do this in any case if unusual 
circumstances or novel issues are involved. The 
Review Board’s decision is final. The Director 
notifies the person concerned (as well as the activ- 
ity initially referring the case and other interested 
agencies) of the final determination. 

Thus, every individual whose case reaches the 
Office of Industrial Personnel Security Review 
receives at least one collective judgment at the 
Screening Board level. By replying to a State- 
ment of Reasons, he receives a second such judg- 
ment from the Hearing Board level. He may 
receive a third collective judgment at the Review 


Board level. 


Summary of Operating Statistics. During the year 
beginning in July 1955 and ending July 31, 1956, 
418 cases were considered. Clearance was granted 
by the Screening Board in 250 cases, after con- 
sideration and clarification, where necessary, of 
the evidence. In the remaining 168, as far as the 
cases had been processed up to July 31, 1956, 
clearance was subsequently directed in 20 cases 
and final denials in 31 cases; in 45, the individual 
elected to default, with final denials thereupon 
issued. Review of 38 past determinations af- 
firmed 14 and reversed or modified 24. 


Progress Under New Program 


Excerpts follow from the Director’s report, 
regarding progress on key points in the program.° 


Concerned solely with determining who shall have access 
to the Nation’s defense secrets, [the Program] seeks to pre- 
serve for this country the integrity of its own councils, and 
the benefits which flow from American inventions and 
accomplishments. 

In achieving this protection, we are not required, nor 
must we permit ourselves, to jettison our traditional 
liberties. As the Committee on the Federal Loyalty- 
Security Program of the Bar of the City of New York aptly 
stated, ‘‘We can and will protect ourselves and, at the same 
time, continue to hold high the truths on which our country 
was founded. There is no irreconcilable conflict between 
liberty of the citizens on the one side and national security 
on the other.” * 

Two factors must mold decisions: First, we must provide 
a& program which enforces the highest standards of pro- 
cedural fairness consistent with the genuine needs of the 
investigative agencies which provide the information. 
Second, we must continue to man the adjudicative process 
with dedicated, trained and able men. 


Time Requirements. We have given special attention to 
speeding up decisions. Hearings are scheduled within 30 
days after a Statement of Reasons has been served on the 
individual, if he so requests. Where circumstances such 
as the presence of witnesses warrant, and if the individual 
requests, the Hearing Boards will convene at a location 
convenient to him. This minimizes financial expense to 
the individual concerned, and encourages the production 
of better evidence, and the making of a more satisfactory 
record upon which to base a decision. 

{Eprror’s Norre.—The report presented tabular data 
indicating that from the individual’s receipt of notice of 
suspension to the hearing date, 464% days elapsed in 12 
cases processed between April 2 and September 1, 1955, 
when the new program was taking shape, compared with 
41% days in 17 cases handled between September 1, 1955, 
and June 30, 1956, during which period the new program 
was well under way. Between the hearing date and an- 
nouncement of the decision, the 12 cases showed a lapse 
of 88 days, compared with 69% for the 17.] 


Employer Education. A few Department of Defense con- 
tractors have been unnecessarily harsh in treating adverse 
decisions at any level as grounds for dismissal, rather than 
as a mandate to limit such an employee’s access by transfer, 
another job, or in other ways. We have at least an educa- 
tional role to play. Conferences have been held between 
various segments of industry and Government officials 
interested in industrial security. In addition, in March 
1956, a series of management courses in the security field 
were inaugurated to acquaint contractors with the Depart- 
ment’s policies and problems. They are of l-week dura- 
tion and are attended by contractor officials directly con- 
cerned with security. 


Screening. Trained for the task and devoting their full 
time to the work, the Screening Board members have 
developed a degree of proficiency, and a level of knowledge 
and understanding which insures that each individual case 
will be decided at that level on the merits and with full 
consideration of the effect of the decision on the individual 
and on the Nation. 

[The central Screening Board, located in Washington,] 
is able to draw upon the Government’s investigative re- 
sources. Since all cases flow through this central Screen- 
ing Board, we have attained a high degree of consistency 
in decisionmaking. Approximately 60 percent of all the 
eases considered by [the Screening] Board have resulted 
in a clearance for the individual concerned at that level. 
Decisions reached by the Screening Board are sustained 
more frequently [in subsequent hearings and review]: 60 
percent sustained in the last year, against 44 percent 


4 The Regulation provides that the determination may be reconsidered by 
the Review Board (on its motion or at the request of the individual, the 
Secretary of Defense, or the Secretary of any Military Department) or re- 
versed (by Secretary of Defense or by joint agreement of the Secretaries of the 
3 Military Departments, upon the request of 1 of the Secretaries). 

‘In the excerpts, to permit easier reading, suspension marks to denote un- 
used portions of the text have not been indicated. 

* Report of the Special Committee on the Federal Loyalty-Security Pro- 
gram, Association of the Bar of the City of New York (New York, Docd, 
Mead & Co., 1956). 
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under the program in effect from 1953 to 1955. The 
foregoing figures reflect, among other things, the increased 
flow of information available to the Screening Board. 
Hearings, when they are necessary, are not simply exten- 
sions of the investigative arm; rather, they fulfill their 
rightful role of providing a proper forum for adjudication. 

Suspension of an individual’s clearance unnecessarily 
is avoided [through careful screening of the initial deter- 
mination], and the serious reactions to such a suspension, 
in terms of earning power, family tension, respect in the 
community, and other adverse factors, are minimized.’ 
Neither the fact that the Government has questioned an 
individual’s security: status nor the specific information 
which has provoked these doubts, escape from the hands 
of the Department of Defense. 


Statement of Reasons. We have made striking progress 
in this area, principally [because of] more complete tech- 
niques, and the greater knowledge and skill of a centralized, 
professionally qualified Screening Board. Significantly, 
in only a minority of cases processed have security con- 
siderations made it necessary to withhold from the individ- 
ual the substance of any of the information available to 
the Screening and Hearing Boards and upon which the 
decision in the case is ultimately made. 


Witnesses. We have made progress in resolving the prob- 
lems which arise from an inability to produce witnesses. 
The accuracy and completeness of the information in the 
Statement of Reasons is rarely in issue. An area of 
contested facts, of course, remains. Within this area, 
we have found methods to reduce the amount of informa- 
tion which must remain “anonymous.’”’ The Hearing 
Boards not only invite the witnesses, but urge them to 
appear, and seek to impress upon each of them the im- 
portance of his role as a witness. Obviously, this sharpens 
the general instruction to the Boards that, in evaluating 
the probative effect of information attributed to an 
informant, they shall take into account his refusal to 
appear. [Instructions to the Hearing Boards on this 
point state: The lack of subpena authority and of other 
procedures impose a special responsibility upon the 
Government to assist the employee wherever possible. 
All Boards are instructed to invite, in all cases whenever 
practicable, every witness who (a) is personally identified 
in the investigative file, (b) has given the investigative 
agency pertinent information adverse to the appellant, 
and (c) has not expressly indicated his unwillingness to 
appear at the hearing and to testify in appellant’s presence 
and to subject himself to cross-examination. The refusal 
of such witnesses to cooperate with the Board will be 
taken into consideration in determining the probative 
value of any information attributed to them in the file.] 


Association Problem. We have found no simple formulas 
which will solve cases of this type. Each individual 
application for clearance must be decided individually 
on all of the facts available. There is no substitute for 
the long hard look, coupled with an unceasing effort to 
obtain all of the relevant facts. 





7 A respondent who ultimately receives a determination in his favor is 
reimbursed for loss of earnings during the period his clearance was suspended . 


Workmen’s Compensation 
and Radiation Hazards 


Epiror’s Note.—The AFL-CIO Conference for 
Affiliated Unions on Atomic Radiation Haz- 
ards was held in Washington, D. C., on Febru- 
ary 27 and 28, 1957. The following paper 
was one of several delivered at the 2-day meet- 
ing of experts in various fields of atomic science 
and of union leaders associated with the indus- 
trial application of atomic energy. In the 
interest of easy reading, suspension marks to 
denote unused portions have been omitted. 


NEW INDUSTRIAL METHODS and materials are fre- 
quently accompanied by new job hazards—for 
example: enameling processes and the danger of 
lead poisoning; fluorescent lighting and beryllium- 
caused death and disease; increasing industrial 
uses of atomic energy and radiation injury and 
disease. As the industrial uses of atomic energy 
develop, the possibility that [more] workers will 
be exposed to disabling ionizing radiation makes 
urgent a reexamination of what protection is 
available to them. 

In only 15 States (California, Connecticut, 
Indiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Washington, 
and Wisconsin) can we say with certainty that 
[such] cases will receive full coverage, unlimited 
medical benefits, and in general, the same protec- 
tion offered all other injured workers. The other 
State laws offer combinations of uncertain cover- 
age, limited medical benefits, and _ indefinite 
recovery. 

Beyond the general weaknesses in the compen- 
sation protection of some States are others which 
have special significance for radiation cases. And 
unless many States make significant legislative 
changes, workers suffering radiation-caused dis- 
ability will join a group of second-class benefi- 
ciaries under a system whose first-class citizens 
are not to be envied. 

Basically, the radiation hazard of atomic energy 
is an occupational disease problem. Disability 
or death due to explosion or burn are clearly 
covered under all laws. But for those persons 
who escape death or immediate injury from atomic 
blast and who are subsequently afflicted, the prob- 
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lem of tracing disability to the accident and of 
gaining coverage may be more difficult. These 
persons, as well as those disabled from chronic 
exposure to ionizing radiations (a more significant 
group numerically), [will] likely encounter barriers 
to compensation for their disabilities. 

Chronic exposure, either externally or through 
inhalation or ingestion, [may] cause injury or dis- 
ease if it exceeds permissible safety limits. But, 
as experience with cases of tissue damage or ulcer 
from over-exposure to X-rays or radium rays has 
taught, radiation-caused disease or injury may 
not develop its symptoms or create disability until 
months or even years after the harmful exposure. 

Bone tumors suffered by young women working 
with radium dial paint in the 1920’s were dis- 
covered as early as 2 years after exposure; yet new 
ones have been discovered as late as 1954, some 
36 years after exposure.' Data from the [Nation- 
al] Cancer Institute, U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice,” reveal that although the average latent period 
of occupational skin cancers due to X-radiation is 
7 years, this period ranges from 1 to 12 years. 
Lung cancer from ionizing radiation has an aver- 
age latent period of 25 to 30 years, and a latent 
period range. of from 7 to 50 years. 

Hopefully, there is much that can be done in the 
prevention of disability due to chronic exposure to 
ionizing radiation. With the aid of its Labor Ad- 
visory Committee, and the published radiation 
protection standards of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, New York State has developed and put 
into effect a pioneering safety code for atomic 
radiation covering industry in that State? Rec- 
ommendations for legislative action in this field 
are available,‘ as are details for procedures, evalu- 
ation, and control of radiation hazards. Even 
more encouraging, where such procedures and pre- 
cautions have been used, safety records, such as 
those reported by the Atomic Energy Commission, 
have been very good.° 

But sometimes exposures within permissible 
safety limits can later prove harmful. Industrial 
cases in which workers are not protected by safety 
standards must look to workmen’s compensation 
laws for their economic rehabilitation. But they 
will find that disability due to occupational dis- 
ease does not receive as good coversge or protec- 
tion as does disability due to accidental injury 
under our compensation laws. 


No one would seriously argue that a worker 
suffering bone destruction or a tumor due to 
chronic job exposure to radioactive material is less 
a casualty of industry than a coworker who loses 
a hand in a machine tool mishap, yet the com- 
pensation laws of many American jurisdictions 
will deny these workers equal treatment. There 
are three barriers to equal treatment: (1) failure 
to cover occupational disease; (2) time barriers to 
occupational disease claims; and (3) poorer medical 
benefits than those provided for the accidentally 
injured. 


Coverage Failure 


Two States, Wyoming and Mississippi, provide 
no workmen’s compensation coverage for injury 
or death due to occupational disease. By con- 
trast, full “blanket”? coverage of all occupational 
disease is provided by 33 compensation laws.’ 
The remaining 19 jurisdictions * offer the limited 
“schedule” type of coverage—that is, compensa- 
tion only for certain stated diseases. The number 
of diseases covered ranges from 6 in Louisiana to 
46 in Texas. 

Experience under the laws of those States which 
have provided full coverage for some years seems 
to indicate quite clearly that [despite fears to the 
contrary] the costs of such coverage have actually 
proved to be remarkably small and have created 
no great problems of abuse or administration.’ 
Even when a flood [of accrued liability cases] has 
been threatened, such as in nontraumatic occupa- 
tional loss of hearing, the provision of adequate 


1 Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the International Association 
of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions {[AIABC), 1955, Bureau 
of Labor Standards, Bull. 186, 1955 (p. 192). 

3 Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the IAIABC, 1954, Bureau of 
Labor Standards, Bull. 180, 1954 (pp. 126-144). 

3 See Monthly Labor Review, January 1956 (p. 62). 

4 Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the IAIABC, 1955, Bureau of 
Labor Standards, Bull. 186, 1955 (pp. 195-198). 

5 Ibid. (pp. 180-186). 

* Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the [AIABC, 1949, Bureau of 
Labor Standards, Bull. 119, 1949 (p. 68). 

? Alaska, Arkansas, California, Connecticut, Delaware, District of Colum- 
bia, Florida, Hawaii, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, New York, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
Utah, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Federal Employees 
Compensation Act, and Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensa- 
tion Act. 

§ Alabama, Arizona, Colorado, Georgia, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Maine, Montana, New Hampshire, New Mexico, North Carolina, Okla- 
homa, Puerto Rico, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, and Vermont. 

* Herman M. Somers and Anne R. Somers, Workmen’s Compensation, 
New York, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1954 (pp. 50-53). 
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protection has proved neither burdensome nor 
beyond administrative solution. 

In defense of schedule coverage, it is sometimes 
maintained that a list of covered diseases can be 
fairly complete, without risking great sudden cost 
burdens to the compensation system. Quite aside 
from the fact that experience has proved such pre- 
caution unnecessary, it seems questionable com- 
pensation policy to ignore occupational disease 
and shift its cost to the workers rather than to the 
social insurance system which was created to 
assume and distribute it. 

Schedules of occupational disease coverage tend 
to become inflexible; change is resisted; and even 
when schedules are revised, they very quickly 
become obsolete as the processes of work change. 
Most States with occupational disease schedules 
include radiation-caused disability. But after a 
study of these schedules, Ashley St. Clair, an offi- 
cial of a leading compensation insurance carrier, 
concluded that “In a number of these laws, . 
the description used is so restrictive that some 
workers in those States who hereafter suffer radi- 
ation diseases as a result of work exposure to 
radioactive isotopes or to other forms of atomic 
energy will not be entitled to compensation bene- 
fits. In short, a schedule of compensible occupa- 
tional diseases, even a schedule as complete as 
that of Texas, is an unsatisfactory device.” °° We 
can readily agree with Mr. St. Clair’s conclusion 
that there is no “. . . good reason to give com- 
pensation benefits to one man suffering from an 
occupational disease and deny them to another, 
merely because the latter is suffering from a dis- 
ease not known when the schedule was drawn.” 
But unless the occupational disease coverage is 
made general, that is precisely what may happen in 
radiation cases. 


Time Barriers 


The statutes of limitations which many juris- 
dictions maintain are only slightly less serious in 
their effect of barring compensation for disability 
due to occupational diseases. In all States, a 


%” Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the IAIABC, 1949, Bureau of 
Labor Standards, Bull. 119, 1949 (p. 76). 

it Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Hawaii, Idaho, Illinois, 
Iowa, Montana, Nebraska, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oregon, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Vermont, and West Virginia. 

4 Only 4 jurisdictions have more than 2 years: Florida and Oregon, 3 years; 
and Delaware and Hawaii, 5 years. 


claim will be denied unless two notices are filed 
within a specified time after the disability. Al- 
though these requirements vary from State to 
State, the first notice, that to the employer, must 
be given usually within a month of injury; and the 
second, that for filing a claim, must be made 
within 1 year. Students of workmen’s compensa- 
tion seem agreed that the principle of a statute of 
limitations is justifiable. Without notice of 
claim, employers might be prejudiced. In addi- 
tion, these bars tend to prevent easy abuse of 
benefits and reduce the possibility of a sudden 
flood of cases that could come from newly com- 
pensible hazards. And finally, to leave out a 
limitations statute makes it difficult if not im- 
possible to write workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance that is actuarially sound. 

But a limitations statute can deny disabled 
workers benefits that are rightfully due them. 
This problem could be particularly acute in cases 
of radiation injury and diseases where the latent 
period may range as long as 50 years. Failure to 
give timely notice to the employer has in the past 
proved a minor problem since it has been easily 
excused. But for many jurisdictions, such a 
waiver is not likely under the second time limit— 
that for filing claims. In general, these statutes 
of limitations can be grouped into two types— 
those which run from the date of last exposure (or 
last day of work for the employer) and those 
which do not run until the date of disability. It is 
the former type of bar which, unless changed, will 
operate to preclude claims of many (perhaps 
most) radiation cases. 

Eighteen " laws today bar compensation claims 
to workers whose disability occurs from 1 year to 
5 years after exposure, with the most frequent 
period being 1 to 2 years.” Since the average 
latent period of skin cancers due to X-radiation is 
7 years, and lung cancer about 30 years, the 
possible effect of these time bars in denying cover- 
age is obvious. Those who change jobs, either 
within their company, or who take work elsewhere, 
and later develop radiation injury or disease may 
be barred from filing a compensation claim. 
They are neither entitled to indemnity, medical, 
nor rehabilitation benefits, although the causal 
relation to their employment would not be hard to 
identify. Furthermore, since their disability 
would be clearly occupationally caused, these 
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workers could not benefit from group liability 
plans in effect today in many companies. 

One approach, taken by a majority of American 
jurisdictions [to mitigate the effects of time bar- 
riers], is to specify a time bar which runs only 
from the date of disability, or from the time when 
the employee first found symptoms of the disease, 
or reasonably should have found them. Twenty- 
eight States * [have] such statutory provisions 
presently in effect. These time bars range from 
60 days io 3 years. 

This more flexible type of claims time limit 
was recommended by the U. S. Department of 
Labor “model bill.”” Section 28 (a) [of that bill] 
provided: “. . . the right to compensation for 
disability shall be barred unless a claim therefor 
is filed within 1 year after the injury or the mani- 
festation of the disease claimed to have resulted 
from the employment . . . the time for filing 
claim shall not begin to run in cases of latent or 
undiscovered physical or mental impairment . . . 
until (1) the person claiming benefits knew, or by 
exercise of reasonable diligence should have known, 
of the existence of such impairment and its causal 
relationship to his employment and (2) he incurs 
loss of wages or has impaired capacity to 
om ...”* 

Fortunately, the harsh effects of the statutes 
of limitations have been reduced through liberal 
court interpretation. Case law has in several 
jurisdictions stated that the time bar will not run 
until the disease is reasonably discernible,” or 
until the first manifestations of the disease, or 
until it is reasonably discernible that the disease 
is due to the employment. Although liberal court 
interpretation has brought many welcome changes 
to workmen’s compensation laws, it is no substi- 
tute for adequate legislation. 


Medical Benefits 


Some victims of radiation disease will be denied 
equal treatment with accidental injury cases be- 
cause of the statutory limits on medical benefits 
for occupational disease. Like the occasional 
indemnity benefit limits found in the laws, most 
of these apply to silicosis and asbestosis cases 
only. Nevertheless, they are part of the larger 
problem of limits on medical benefits under com- 
pensation laws. Perhaps the easiest way, briefly, 


to examine the amount of medical care which 
radiation cases will receive under present-day 
workmen’s compensation is to divide the laws 
into two groups. In the first group are those com- 
pensation laws which offer both full occupational 
disease coverage and unlimited medical benefits; 
in the second group are laws which limit either 
occupational disease coverage or medical benefits 
to the occupationally diseased, or both. 

Twenty-five '* of our 54 workmen’s compensa- 
tion jurisdictions provide complete protection. 
Radiation cases, as well as all other occupational 
disease victims in these jurisdictions, will be as- 
sured of coverage as well as of unlimited medical 
benefits. Only one thing mars the admirable 
record of these 25 laws—7 of them also provide 
for time bars to recovery which run from last date 
of exposure (or employment). These are Dela- 
ware, Florida, Hawaii, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
Oregon, and South Carolina. 

The second group—those that limit coverage 
and/or medical benefits to occupational disease 
cases—|is composed of 29 laws]. Radiation dis- 
ease victims in these jurisdictions will face a wide 
range of situations—most of them undesirable. 
First, in only seven of these laws—those offering 
full coverage of occupational disease— is it certain 
that radiation cases will be covered. Arkansas 
and Illinois provide radiation cases unlimited 
medical benefits (if claims are filed within 2 years 
and 1 year, [respectively], of last exposure). 
Alaska (for 4 years), and Nevada and Virginia 
(for 1 year), will cover these cases and provide full 
medical benefits. None of these laws has a time 
bar linked to exposure date alone. Utah covers all 
injuries and disease, and pays accidental injury 
cases unlimited medical benefits, but limits medical 


3 Arizona, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Virginia, Washing- 
ton, and Wisconsin. 

4% Draft Provisions for a Comprehensive Workmen’s Compensation Law, 
U. 8. Department of Labor, November 1955 (p. 40). 

18 See William R. Schneider, Workmen’s Compensation Text, St. Louis 
Thomas Law Book Co., 1943, Vol. III (pp. 519-520). 

6 California, Connecticut, Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, 
Hawaii, Indiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvanis, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Washington, Wisconsin, 
Federal Employees Compensation Act, and Longshoremen’s and Harbor 
Workers’ Compensation Act. 

17 48 States, Alaska, District of Columbia, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Federa) 
Employees Compensation Act, and Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ 
Compensation Act. 
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benefits to occupational disease cases at $1,600. 
West Virginia has a limit of $2,400 (plus a 2-year 
time bar after exposure). 

For the other 22 laws, a discussion of medical 
benefits for radiation cases is somewhat prema- 
ture, since in many of these jurisdictions they will 
not be covered by the law. Mississippi and 
Wyoming make this certain by covering no oc- 
cupational diseases—even though both States offer 
full medical benefits to the accidental injury cases 
that they do cover. But even if radiation disease 
coverage is somehow achieved in the other 20 
laws, and time limits do not bar claims, only in 
6 of these jurisdictions, will radiation cases get 
unlimited medical benefits: Idaho, Maine, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, North Carolina, and 
Puerto Rico. In the other States, their benefits 
will range from $1,000 in Colorado to $2,500 in 
Iowa or full benefits for 91 days in Texas. 

To anyone who has had experience with the 
treatment of radiation cases, the meaning of these 
limits on medical benefits is devastatingly clear. 
Treatment may require months, sometimes years, 
and often, many thousands of dollars. There has 
been an encouraging trend toward unlimited med- 
ical benefits, but until the remaining 17 jurisdic- 
tions '* who limit them revise their laws, it is clear 
that radiation cases stand a poor chance of 
getting adequate medical care in these States. 


Alabama, Alaska, Arizona, Colorado, Georgia, lowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Nevada, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, 
Virginia, and West Virginia. 


Special Problems 


Radiation cases raise other important workmen’s 
compensation issues. Since radiation hazards 
are likely to produce cases with long latent periods, 
the question of how their liability should be ap- 
portioned between employers is bound to become 
an important one. So will the long-debated issue 
of the right to select a physician for medical care. 
Efficient administration of the specialized medical 
care needed for radiation cases may require a 
greater degree of supervision over medical care 
than now exists under our workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws. In fact, it is sometimes suggested that 
because of their somewhat unique nature these 
cases be given separate and special administration 
under the lsws. Methods of insuring workmen’s 
compensation liability may also be outmoded for 
this new hazard. 


Summary 


Regardless of the level of this protection, radia- 
tion cases can be assured equal protection with 
victims of accidental injury when all States: (1) 
adopt full coverage of occupational diseases; (2) 
adopt flexible statutes of limitations on claims 
filings; (3) remove barriers to equal medical bene- 
fits; and (4) where they exist, remove other 
special requirements for occupational disease 
benefits. 

-Earu F. Caerr 


St. Louis University 





In a large measure, injuries and diseases arising in the course of atomic 
energy operations are similar to other occupational diseases and injuries, 
particularly those liable to occur in the inorganic chemicals industries. This, 
however, is not the case in regard to radiation injuries [which are] undetectable 
by the bodily senses. Against most types of exposure, work clothing cannot 
provide adequate protection. The worker in an area of possible exposure is 
thus to a large extent at the mercy of protective devices and instrumentation 
provided by the employer. His safety is at all times predicated upon the 
proper operation of these devices. He can receive mortal injury without 
suspecting that something is amiss. 


—Report of the U. 8. Department of Labor Atomic Energy Study Group on Labor 
Implications of Atomic Energy, 1956 (pp. 57-58). 
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Wage Chronology No. 24: 
North American Aviation’ 


Supplement No. 2—1953-57 


In July 1953, the United Automobile, Aircraft 
and Agricultural Implement Workers of America 
served notice on North American Aviation, Inc., 
that it would terminate its collective bargaining 
agreements with the company upon expiration, 
October 22, 1953, and expressed a desire to 
negotiate new agreements. Formal negotiations 
began September 1. When the parties failed to 
reach agreement by midnight, October 22, a 
strike occurred at plants in Los Angeles, Calif., 
and Columbus, Ghio, and a day later in Fresno, 
Calif. 

Negotiations prior to the strike had resulted in 
a company offer that included a 4-percent general 
wage increase; an additional 4 cents an hour to 
employees in the highest labor grade; an increase 
in the maximum differential for leadmen; a revised 
cost-of-living escalator formula; upgrading of a 
number of job classifications; and liberalized 
holiday, vacation, and health and welfare benefits. 
The terms of this offer were put into effect by the 
company on October 26 for all employees at work. 

On December 13, 1953, the stoppage was settled 
substantially on the terms just outlined. This 
settlement, approved by the union membership 
on December 15, was embodied in a l-year 
national contract that extended to plants in 


Columbus and Fresno, as well as to the Los 
Angeles facilities? Some additional jobs were 
upgraded. 

A year later (December 14, 1954), a 15-montb 
contract was agreed to, providing for a 2.5-percent 
general wage increase after incorporation of the 
existing 3-cent cost-of-living allowance into basic 
wage rates. It also established a noncontributory 
pension plan, effective April 1, 1955, with the 
provision that there should be no further negotia- 
tions on the plan for 5 years. 

In mid-March 1956, a settlement was reached 
calling for immediate general wage raises ranging 
from 7 to 15 cents an hour and an additional wage 
advance of 3 percent, but not less than 6 cents an 
hour, a year later. In addition, the contract con- 
tained a revised cost-of-living escalator formula; 
increased the premium fer second-shift work; 
liberalized vacation benefits for certain employees; 
improved the insurance plan; and established 
jury-duty pay. A joint committee was established 
to “‘discuss, investigate and agree upon a new or 
modified wage plan,’’ subject to instructions and 
prehibitions contained in the agreement. The 
2-year agreement, which was to be in force through 
March 5, 1958, without any reopening, covered 
approximately 33,000 workers—about 21,200 in 
Los Angeles, 9,600 in Columbus, and 2,200 in 
Fresno. 

“1 See Monthly Labor Review, June 1952 (p. 683) and May 1953 (p. 514), 
or Wage Chronology Series 4, No. 24. 

1 Formerly, separate agreements were signed for the Columbus and Fresno 
plants, but the terms were almost identical with the southern California 


agreement. Strictly speaking, this chronology relates only to the Los An- 
geles plant. 
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A—General Wage Changes 





Effective date 


Provision 


Applications, exceptions, and other related matters 





it. 
Dec. 15, 1953! (by agree- 
ment of same date). 


pn. 36, TOSS tb St 


Se Se 
3 | Shee es 
a 
ss % ae 
Dec. 20, 1954 (by agree- 
ment of Dec. 14, 1954). 


Oe ee 
Apr. 25, YS aa 2 
oe Be, 19GB 6. .<~ 400s. se 
Oct. 24, SE 
Jan. 23, 1956. 
Mar. 19, 1956 (by agree- 
ment of Mar. 15, 1956). 


TC Se 

July 23, 1956 - - -- - 

i %& G 2s See 

Jan, 28, 1957__-_- 

Mar. 4, 1957 (by agreement 
of Mar. 15, 1956). 





ee ee eee 


| 


ee eee 
Increase averaging 8.5 cents 
an hour. 


2 cents an hour increase__--__ 


OS ee 

a ae 

RE a ee 

| ee 

2.5-percent general wage in- 
crease, averaging 5 cents an 
hour. 


aes iee ieh-ertiatend 

a ae See 

ON es 

ON Ee 

No change._.------- 

Increase avera ng 10 cents 
an hour. 


ae - 

1 cent an hour increase___-___- 

2 cents an hour increase___---- 

2 cents an hour increase__-__- 

3-percent general wage in- 
crease, with minimum of 6 
cents an hour (estimated 
average 7 cents). 

2 cents an hour increase__-___- 





Quarterly review of cost-of-living allowance. 

Includes 4-percent general increase and additional increases 
of: 4 cents an hour in top labor grade; 5 cents in lead- 
men’s maximum differential; and upgrading of some job 
classifications. 
uarterly adjustment of cost-of-living allowance. 
he new agreement provided for quarterly adjustments 
in the cost-of-living allowance of 1 cent for each 0.6 
point change in the Bureau of Labor Statistics Con- 
sumer Price Index (revised series). If the CPI feli below 
113.5, the cost-of-living allowance would be 0.? 

Quarterly review of cost-of-living allowance. 

Quarterly review of cost-of-living allowance. 

Quarterly review of cost-of-living allowance. 

Quarterly review of cost-of-living allowance. 

2.5-percent increase applied after incorporating former 
3-cent cost-of-living allowance into base rates. The 
starting point of the escalator provision was accordingly 
increased: if the CPI fell below 115.3, the cost-of-living 
allowance would be 0.2 

Quarterly review of cost-of-living allowance. 

Quarterly review of cost-of-living allowance. 

Quarterly review of cost-of-living allowance. 

Quarterly review of cost-of-living allowance. 

Quarterly review of cost-of-living allowance. 

Increases to employees varied from 7 to 15 cents an hour. 
Maximum and minimum rate of each job classification 
was increased by the same formula, except minimums 
of jobs in the 5 lowest labor grades were increased by 
6 cents. In addition, some job classifications were up- 


graded. 

Added: 1 labor grade (total 17). 

The new agreement provided for quarterly adjustments 
in the cost-of-living allowance of 1 cent for each 0.5-point 
change in the CPI.? 

Quarterly review of cost-of-living allowance. 

Quarterly adjustment of cost-of-living allowance. 

Quarterly adjustment of cost-of-living allowance. 

Quarterly adjustment of cost-of-living allowance. 

All minimum rates increased by 3 percent. 


Quarterly adjust:ent of cost-of-living allowance. 





1 Effective October 26 for bargaining unit employees at work during strike. 
2 The cost-of-living adjustment formulas were: 





Cost-of-living allowance | 


| BLS Consumer Price Index (1947-49100) during term of agreement of— 

















| Dec. 15, 1953 Dec. 14, 1954 | Mar. 15, 1956 
won | 

i icetiiatiibisaplnhiaiginietbdteananeelinnkiliah ais ines tcliebinias- ok oniiinaiaanedii | 113.5 or less 115.3 or less | 135 3 or less 

ccicnntgeenac neice csncrendrscesmesnsouereenss 113.6 to 114.1 115.4 to 115.9 54 to 115.8 
EES a ee a Ny a Tae 114.2 to 114.7 116.0 to 116.5 | 1B. 9 to 168.3 
3 cents an hour___....-..-- --------] 114.8 to 115.3 116.6 to 117.1 116.4 to 116.8 
ON ee rae --| 115.4 to 1159 | 117.2 to 117.7 116.9 to 117.3 
EELS SSL Sy ewe | 116.0 to 116.5 | 117.8 to 118.3 117.4 to 117.8 
6 cents an hour__- oanetndatecsndt nae ae | 118.4 to 118.9 | 117.9 to 118.3 


and so forth, with a lcent change for ‘each ( 0. 6-point change in the index (1953 and 1954 agreements); for each 0.5-point change in the index (1956 


agreement). 


The base index months were February, May, August, and November. 





3 Rates of individual workers were increased according to the following schedule: 


Rate range as of Mar. 14, 1956 


$1.54 to $1.82 





Amount of increase 
7 cents an hour. 
8 cents an hour. 
9 cents an hour. 
10 cents an hour. 
11 cents an hour. 


Amount of increase 
12 cents an hour. 
. 13 cents an hour. 
14 cents an hour. 
. 15 cents an hour. 


Rate range as of Mar. 14, 1956 
$2.28 
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B—Hourly Rate Ranges, by Labor Grade ' 





Labor grade ? and selected job classifications 


Effective date 





| 


Dec. 15, 
19533 


Dec. 20, 
1954 4 


Mar. 19, 
1956 


Mar. 4, 
1957 





| Mini- 
| mum 


Maxi- 
mum 


Mini- | Maxi- 
mum mum 





Mini- 
mum 


Maxi- 
mum 





Mini- 
mum 


Maxi- 
mum 





Grade 17 (I) 


| 
|$2. 18 


Crew chiefs, flight-line; layout men, machine tools, Sr.; | 


machinists—jigborer, maintenance; patternmakers, 
metal and wood, Sr.; tool and die makers, Sr. 

Grade 16 (II) 
Machine rebuilders; machinists—horizontal boring-mill, 
lathe, milling-machine, planer; mockup men, electrical 
and radio. 

ett i diienienoo- 
Grinders, machine tools and precision cutters; inspectors, 
final assembly—electrical, mechanical; instrument tech- 
nicians, aircraft; mechanics, flight-line engine-checkout; 
mockup men, wood. 

ee We RLS sri es cs eben edeicine<~< 
Heat treaters, steel, Sr.; inspectors, welding, Sr.; 
machinists, shaper; metal fitters, developmental and 
experimental; mockup men, tube. 

Grade 13 5 
Mechanics, air conditioning and refrigeration; stationary 
engineers, high pressure. 

Grade 12 (V) 
Die makers, nonferrous, Sr.; mechanics, final assembly 
electronics checkout; molders, closed-molds; operators, 
grinder (production), Sr. 

RU OE. og ie, ieee sess ~~~ 
Die finishers, precision; inspectors—fabrication, Sr., 
templates, Sr.; mechanics, flight-line, Sr.; layout men, 
template ; operators—engine lathe, Sr., jig-borer, milling- 
machine, Sr., power-hammer, turret-lathe, Sr.; tool and 
die makers. 

Grade 10 (VII) 
Assemblers, aircraft structures (precision) ; heat treaters, 
steel; mechanics—aircraft structures, metal fitting, 
sheet metal; molders, Sr.; mockup and tooling builders, 
wood; operators—power brake, Sr., punch press, Sr. 

Cn Pais e isk te ose he is nwseee--- 
Coremakers; grinders, machine tools and cutters; 
machinists, bench, Sr.; mechanics, compressor; painters, 
aircraft, Sr.; platers, chrome. 

Grade 8 (IX) 
Die makers, nonferrous; heat treaters, aircraft parts; 
mechanics, —— tool and equipment; operators— 
drill press, Sr., stretch-press and setup men; welders, 
spot, Sr. 

Grade 7 (X) 
Die finishers; inspectors—fabrication, processing, weld- 
ing; operators—forming-roll, Sr., grinder (production), 
punch-press, shear-square, tooling band-saw, Sr., turret- 
lathe; power-hammer men; template makers; truck 
drivers; tube benders. 

Grade 6 (XI) 
Assemblers—aircraft structures, metal fitting; electro- 
platers; installers, aircraft; operators—milling-machine, 
lift-truck, Sr.; painters, aircraft; stationary engineers, 
low pressure; tool-crib men; welders, spot. 


See footnotes at end of table. 





99 | 
. 93 | 


. 88 | 


. 83 


. 67 


$2. 44 





09 





04 | 2.30 


09 | 


04 


99 


. 93 
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| 
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$2. 27 


2. 44 
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to 
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B— Hourly Rate Ranges, by Labor Grade '—Continued 
| Effective date 
| 
| Dee. 15, Dec. 20, Mar. 19, Mar. 4, 
Labor grade ? and selected job classifications 1953 3 1954 1956 1957 
| | 
[mum Maxi-| Mini- | Maxi-| Mini- | Maxi-| Mini- | Maxi- 
mum | mum | mum | mum | mum } mum | mum | mum 
; | | 
RE rene Se en i ce ea enon ais '$1. 62 |$1. 78 |$1. 69 ($1. 86 |$1. 75 |$1. 94 ($1. 80 | $2.00 
Assemblers, tube; buffers and polishers; machinists, | | } 
bench; oilers, maintenance; operators—drill press, en- | } 
gine an utility men—foundry, tooling. | 
ee ee cede meres 1. 57 | 1.73 | 1.64 | 1.80] 1.70 | 1. 87 1.75 1. 93 
Lee, electrical bench; coverers, fabric Tea 
men; operators—sewing machine, Sr., shear, tooling } 
bandsaw; power-truck drivers, dispatch; repairmen, | 
Wy tool and equipment; riveters, machine. | 
Gr. | RS Steet it be a ae a ee 1.52 | 1. 67 1.59 | 1.74 | 1. 65 | 1.81 | 1.70 1. 87 
Burrers, hand and power; fabricators, template; in- | 
spectors, utility; laborers; tool-crib attendants; tube | 
benders, small. 
AS een re ee en ce | 1.47 | 1.62 | 1.54 | 1.69 | 1.60 | 1.76 | 1.65] 1.82 
Assemblers, aircraft (production); carton maker; in- | 
stallers, aircraft (production); paint-shop preparation | 
men; utility men—machine shop, plastics, sheet metal; | | 
wire ‘workers, electrical-bench. | 
ie Se 1.47 | 1.57 | 1.54] 1.64 | 1.60/ 1.71 | 1.65 | 1.77 
Coil preparation men; janitors; operators, elevator. | | | 











! Progression from minimum to maximum rate is in the form of automatic 
5-cent-an-hour increases every 16 weeks until the maximum of the job classi- 
fication is reached; however, the aney may grant more frequent merit 
increases to individual employees. The 1954 agreement provided that em- 
ployees receiving 6 or 7 cents an hour below the maximum of the rate range 
would have their wages increased to the maximum of the appropriate rate 
range at the end of the final 16-week period. In 1956, this was changed to 
include se yo receiving 6 to 9 cents less than the maximum. Also in 
that year, the minimum rate for inners was to be no lower than 25 cents 
below the minimum of the rate rauge of the job ?—— into which he 
was hired. (Formerly, it was any rate set by U. 8S. Secretary of Labor for 
beginners and learners in the aircraft industry.) Beginners’ rates were to 
jo 5 cents an hour every 4 weeks until they reached minimum of 
ob range 

See table A for any cost-of-living allowance in effect which, while not chang- 


ing these rate ranges, would be added to the employee’s base rates and hence 
increase his individual earnings. 

2In the 1956 negotiations, the numerical designations of the labor grades 
were reversed so that labor grade 1 became the lowest and 17 the highest 
paid. The former numbers are shown as Roman numerals in parentheses. 

hese rates were put in effect Oct. 26, 1953, by unilateral company action 
for workers who remained on the job or returned to work during the strike. 

4 The rates shown include the 3 cents an hour formerly paid as a cost-of- 
living allowance in addition to the 2.5-percent general wage change. 

5 Labor grade 13 was established in March 1956 to cover a few classifications 
in labor grade 12 (formerly grade V) that had been paid a premium rate 
Scents above the maximum. (See o—- wage increase of Oct. 23, 1950, 
Monthly Labor Review, June 1952, p. 683 

* Labor grade XVII merged with grade kvI in 1953. There were no em- 
ployees in grade XVII in Los Angeles. 


C—Number of Labor Grades and Hourly Rates ' for Lowest and Highest Grades, 1953-57 





| 























Lowest grade Highest grade Rate range 
Number i, 
Effective date of grades | | 
Minimum | Maximum | Minimum | Maximum} Lowest | Highest 
} | grade | grade 

orn = a SS EE rae 
oe a 16 $1. 47 $1. 57 | $2.18 | $2. 44 $0. 10 | $0. 26 
Dec. 20, 1954_ e 16 1. 54 1. 64 | 2. 27 | 2. 53 .10 . 26 
Mar. 19, 1956_____ hen 17 1. 60 1.71 | 2 39 | 2. 68 11 29 
Mar. 4, 1957__-_- ‘ -| 17 1. 65 1.77 | 2. 46 | 2. 76 .12 | . 30 





1 Cost-of-living allowances were not added to labor grade minimums and 
maximums but were added to rates of workers on the a er at their effec- 
tive dates; consequently, changes resulting from these adjustments are not 
shown here. 


420294—57——3 


2 These rates were put in effect Oct. 26, 1953, by unilateral company action 
for workers who remained on the job or returned to work during the strike. 
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D—Related Wage Practices 





Effective date 


Provision 


Applications, exceptions, and other related 
matters 





Shift Premium Pay 





Mar. 19, 1956 (by agree- 
ment of Mar. 15, 1956). 


Increased to: 12 cents an hour for work on 
second shift. 











Holiday Pay 





Dec. 15, 1953! (by agree- 
ment of same date). 


Added: If any paid holiday fell on Saturday, 
the company had option of scheduling or 
not scheduling work on the preceding 
Friday; however, Saturday to be observed 
as the holiday and paid for as such. 
(Previously no pay provided for holidays 
not worked, falling on Saturday.) 





Paid Vacations 





Dec. 15, 1953! (by agree- 
ment of same date). 


Mar. 19, 1956 (by agree- 
ment of Mar. 15, 1956). 


Added: 40 hours’ vacation with pay after 
15 years’ accumulated service. (Total, 
120 hours.) 

Changed to: 120 hours’ vacation with pay 
after 15 years’ accumulated service or 12 
years’ uninterrupted service. 








Jury Duty Pay 








Mar. 19, 1956 (by agree- 
ment of Mar. 15, 1956). 


Employees who performed jury duty on a 
regularly scheduled workday received 
straight-time pay ? less jury duty fees. 








Allowance limited to]25 days in any 2-year 
period. F> ix 4 

First shift employee required to” report for 
work if excused from jury service in time 
to perform at least 3 hours’ work during 
his regular shift. 

Second shift employee excused from jury 
service by 1 p. m. to work first half of his 
regular shift. 

First shift employee who reported for jury 
examination on a regularly scheduled 
workday received 4 hours’ pay at straight- 
time rate and was excused from _work for 
maximum of 4 hours. 





Insurance Benefits 





Mar. 3, 1953 


Jan. 1, 1954 (by agreement 
of Dec. 15, 1953). 


See footnotes at end of table. 


| Added: Poliomyelitis insurance, reimburse- 
ment for hospitalization and other cov- 
ered expenses incurred within 2 years of 


employee and each dependent. 
Increased to: Life insurance, $5,000__-_---- 
Accidental death or dismemberment, $5,000. 


benefits unchanged, up to 14 days). 
Special hospital services, 
percent of next $1,200 
$1,020). 
up to $120. 
| Surgical insurance, up to $350 (maternity 
benefits increased, up to $175). 





contraction of disease, up to $5,000 for | 


Hospital expenses, up to 70 days (maternity | 


up to $120 plus 75 | 
(maximum of | 
Maternity benefits unchanged, | 


Put into effect during term of agreement. 


Employee monthly contributions” remained 
ai $2.05; remainder of cost borne by com- 


pany. 
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D—Related Wage Practices—Continued 





Effective date Provision 


Applications, exceptions, and other related 
matters 





Insurance Benefits—Continued 





1956 (by agreement 


May l, 
Mar..15, 1956). 


1 Added: Supplemental nonoccupational acci- 

of dent insurance, up to $300 for expenses in- 
curred within 90 days of injury and not | 
otherwise payable by the basic plan for | 
employees and dependents. 

Special hospital services—increased to maxi- 
mum of $240 for employee only (mater- | 
nity benefits unchanged). Eliminated 
for employees only: Provision for reim- 
bursement of part of expenses in excess of 
$120. Provision continued for depend- | 
ents. 

Added: Excess coverage—Payment, for em- | 
ployees only, of 80 percent of medical, 
surgical, hospital, and other designated 
expenses incurred during any 1 period of 
nonoccupational sickness or injury in ex- 
cess of $100 and any other benefits pay- | 
able under the basic plan or any other | 
plan. Maximum excess coverage bene- | 
fits for all injuries or sicknesses, $5,000. 





If $1,000 or more total benefits have been 
paid, full maximum of $5,000 can be rein- 
stated on date the insurance company ac- 
cepts as satisfactory evidence of complete 
recovery and insurability. Not applicable 
in maternity cases except where there were 
severe medical or surgical complications. 





Retirement Plan 





Apr. 1, 1955 (by retirement 
plan agreement dated 
Dec. 14, 1954). 


Noncontributory retirement 
lished to provide: 

Normal retirement heneyfits—Employees aged 
65 or over with at least 10 years’ credited | 
service to receive $1.75 a month for each | 
year of service up to 30 years (to be sup- | 
plemented by Federal social security 
benefits). Plan included a joint and sur- | 
vivor option. 

Early retirement—Employees aged 60 but 
under 65 with at least 15 years of credited 
service could retire at the option of the 
company, with pensions reduced 0.6 per- | 
cent for each full month under 65. 

Disability benefiis—Employees aged 50 but 
under 65 with 10 years’ credited service 
who had been totally and permanently 
disabled for 6 months to receive $70 a 
month less any other disability benefits. 
At age 65, regular retirement pension to 


plan estab- 


apply. 
Death benefii—$1,000 benefit paid benefi- 
ciary if death occurred while employee 
| was receiving a retirement or disability 
| benefit. 








Joint board established to make findings of 
fact with respect to individual employee’s 
eligibility for benefits and the amount of 
his benefits under the plan, with recourse 
to medical umpire or impartial chairman. 

Starting in 1958, retirement to be automatic 
at age 68 regardless of eligibility for bene- 
fits. 


Not applicable where death benefit payable 
under the company’s group life insurance 
pian. 





1 Effective Oct. 26, 1953, for bargaining unit_employees at work during 
strike. 


2 Defined as 8 hours’ straight-time pay for first- and second-shift workers 
and straight-time hours times straight-time rate for third-shift workers. 
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Union Wage Scales in the 
Printing Industry, July 1, 1956 


Pay sca.ss for union printing-trades workers con- 
tinued to advance in cities of 100,000 or more 
population during the year ending July 1, 1956. 
Hourly rates increased an average of 7.1 cents, or 
2.6 percent, between July 1, 1955, and July 1, 1956, 
according to the U. S. Department of Labor’s 
Bureau of Labor Statistics annual survey of union 
scales in the printing trades.' The advance 
amounted to 6.9 cents an hour (2.7 percent) in 
book and job print shops and to 7.5 cents (2.5 
percent) in newspaper establishments. 

Rates were adjusted upward during the 12- 
month period for 7 of every 8 workers surveyed. 
The increase ranged from 4 to 8 cents an hour for 
three-tenths of the printing tradesmen, 8 to 10 
cents for a slightly smaller proportion, and to 10 
cents or more for a fourth. 

Wage scales in effect on July 1, 1956, averaged 
$2.81 an hour for all trades studied—$2.66 for 
book and job shops and $3.09 in newspaper 
establishments.’ Printing-trades workers on day- 
shift work in newspaper plants averaged $2.98 an 
hour, 12 percent more than in commercial 
(book and job) print shops. Half of the printing- 
trades workers included in the study had negoti- 
ated rates ranging from $2.70 to $3.20 an hour. 

Among the important jobs common to both 
commercial and newspaper printing, no consistent 
pattern of rate differences was manifest. Day- 
work scales for photoengravers and stereotypers 
were higher in book and job printing shops, 
averaging 16 and 22 cents, respectively, above 
those in newspaper establishments. Scales for 
hand compositors, however, averaged 6 cents an 
hour higher on newspaper work. 

Straight-time weekly work schedules womegee 
37.0 hours on July 1, 1956. Standard workweeks 
of 37% hours were stipulated in labor-management 
contracts affecting slightly over half of the union 
printing tradesmen. Schedules of 35 hours or 
less prevailed for 1 of every 10 workers, while 
those of 40 hours were in effect for 1 of every 20. 

Health and insurance plans developed through 
collective bargaining covered two-thirds of the 
printing-trades workers. Pension programs were 


provided in contracts covering almost a fourth of 
the organized workers in the printing crafts. 


Trend of Union Scales, 1907-56 


The Bureau’s series of studies of union wage 
rates in the printing trades began with data for 
1907. In the initial survey, information was 
obtained for 7 book and job and 4 newspaper 
occupations in 39 cities. The current survey, 
which presents data for 12 occupations in book 
and job shops and 8 in newspaper establishments 
in 53 cities, rounds out 50 years of scale information 
for printing-trades workers. 

During the half century, wage scales of union 
printing-trades workers advanced steadily except 
in the depression years of 1932 and 1933. Accord- 
ing to the Bureau’s indexes, the increase since 
1907 has been at the annual rate of 4.6 percent 
for book and job printing and 4.0 percent for 
newspaper printing. The index for book and job 
work rose from 15.0 in 1907 to 134.9 in 1956, and 
for newspaper work, from 19.4 to 132.1 (table 1). 
Seale indexes for the two groups combined were 
not maintained prior to 1911. Since then, the 
index advanced from 19.9 to 134.1 in 1956, or at 
an annual rate of 4.3 percent. 

The rate of increase, however, has varied widely 
throughout the years. Increases, moderate prior 


1 Union scales are the minimum wage scales or maximum schedules of hours 
agreed upon through collective bargaining between trade unions and em- 
ployers. Rates in excess of the negotiated minimum, which may be paid for 
special qualifications or other reasons, are not included. 

The information presented in this report was based on union scales in effect 
on July 1, 1956, and covered approximately 125,000 printing-trades workers 
in 53 cities with populations of 100,000 or more. Data were obtained primarily 
from local union officials by mail questionnaire; in some instances, Bureau 
representatives visited local union officials to obtain the desired inform ation. 

Mimeographed listings of union scales are available for each city included 
in the survey. BLS Bull. 1207 will contain more detailed information. 

The current survey was designed to reflect union wage scales in the printing 
industry in all cities of 100,000 or more population. All cities with a half 
million or more population were included, as were most cities in the popula- 
tion group of 250,000 to 500,000. The cities in the 100,000 to 250,000 group 
selected for study were distributed widely throughout the United Siates. 
The data for some of the cities included in the study in the two smaller size 
groups were weighted to compensate for cities which were not surveyed. In 
order to provide appropriate representation in the combination of data, each 
geographic region and population group was considered separately when city 
weights were assigned. 

2 Average hourly scales, designed to show current levels, are based on all 
scales reported in effect on July 1,1954. Individual scales are weighted by the 
number of union members having each rate. These averages are not designed 
for precise year-to-year comparison because of fluctuations in membership and 
in job classifications studied. Average cents-per-hour and percent changes 
from July 1, 1955, to July 1, 1956, are based on comparable quotations for the 
various occupational classifications in both periods weighted by the member- 
ship reported for the current survey. The index series, designed for trend 
purposes, is similarly constructed. 
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to World War I, rose sharply during and immedi- 
ately after the war. The level of rates for the 
industry as a whole in 1921 was more than double 
that of 1911. The steady upward movement of 
rates in the next 10 years was followed by a moder- 
ate setback in 1932 and a sharp decline in 1933. 
Rate decreases in the depression years were not 
fully offset until 1936. In 1941, the level of rates 
was approximately 12 percent above the 1931 
level. The Bureau’s index showed a similar 
advance during World War II (1941-45). Suc- 


cessive increases in the 1946-56 period resulted in 
a doubling of the scale levels. Most of the gain in 
the postwar years was recorded in the period prior 
to July 1, 1949. Since that date, yearly increases 
have ranged between 2 and 6 percent. 


Scale Increases, 1955-56 


Changes in wage rates for organized workers in 
the printing industry result primarily from labor- 
management negotiations. Many contracts cur- 
rently in effect were negotiated for 2 years—a few 
were for longer periods. Contracts of more than 1 
year’s duration frequently provided for wage 
reopenings or specified interim or deferred in- 
creases to become effective on stated dates. Only 
those scale changes that actually became effective 
between July 1, 1955, and July 1, 1956, were 
included in the current survey. Some of these 
wage adjustments were negotiated prior to July 1, 
1955. Deferred scale advances, effective after 
July 1, 1956, were excluded from the survey. 
Thus, the scale changes presented in this report do 
not reflect total wage advances negotiated in 
individual contracts during the survey year. 

Scale increases which became effective between 
July 1, 1955, and July 1, 1956, advanced the aver- 
age hourly wage rate 2.6 percent, slightly less than 
the 2.8- and 2.9-percent gains registered in the 2 
preceding 12-month periods. Advances during the 
year ending July 1, 1956, represented gains of 2.7 
percent for printing-trades workers in book and 
job shops and of 2.5 percent for those in news- 
paper plants (table 2). 

In terms of cents per hour, scales rose an average 
of 7.1 cents for all printing trades combined, 6.9 
cents in book and job (commercial) shops, and 7.5 
cents in newspaper establishments. The average 


TABLE 1.—Indezes of union wage scales and weekly hours in 
the printing trades, 1907-66 
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1 Combined data for year 1907 not available. 


advance in newspaper plants was greater for night- 
work than for daywork—7.8 compared with 7.1 
cents. 

Regionally, the increase in average scales varied 
by type of printing. In book and job shops, the 
range was from 2.2 cents in the Southwest to 8.1 
centsin the Middle Atlantic States. The rise varied 
from 4.7 cents to 7.4 cents in all other regions 
except the Mountain States, where the advance 
was 8 cents. Printing-trades workers in newspaper 
plants recorded their greatest advances in the 
Mountain and Border States, 10.1 and 10.5 cents, 
respectively. The only region to show a gain of 
less than 6.3 cents was the Southwest, where the 
rise amounted to 4.3 cents. In the heavily popu- 
lated and industrialized Middle Atlantic and Great 
Lakes regions, the respective advances were 8.1 
and 6.6 cents in commercial printing, and 6.6 and 
8.0 cents in newspaper printing. Percentagewise, 
the gain, by region, varied from 0.9 to 3.4 in book 
and job shops and from 1.5 to 3.5 in newspaper 
establishments. 

Advances in average hourly scales were sub- 
stantially uniform among the individual trades in 
both commercial and newspaper printing. They 
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TABLE 2.—Average union hourly wage rates in the printing 
trades, July 1, 1956, and increases in rates, July 1, 1955, 
to July 1, 1956 
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July 1, 1956 ? 
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1 Average rates are based on all rates in effect on July 1, 1956; each union 
rate was weighted by the number of union members reported at each rate. 
2 Based on comparable quotations for 1955 and 1956 weighted by the number 
of union members reported at each quotation in 1956. 


varied from 6.5 to 9.2 cents for 10 of the 12 book 
and job trades studied; for the other 2 trades, 
bindery women and electrotypers, the gains were 
4.3 and 10.6 cents, respectively. In newspaper 
establishments, all trades recorded average rises 
of 6.6 to 8 cents. Scales for night-shift workers 
generally increased slightly more than for day- 
shift workers. 

The percentage increase during the 12 months 
ending July 1, 1956, was also consistent among 
the individual crafts in both commercial and news- 
paper printing. It varied from 2.2 to 2.9 percent 
for each of the trades studied except bookbinders 
and electrotypers in book and job shops. These 
trades advanced their average scale 3.1 and 3.4 
percent, respectively. 


Wage scales were adjusted upward during the 
year for nearly nine-tenths of the union printing- 
trades workers in commercial shops and for almost 
seven-eighths of those in newspaper plants. The 
proportion of workers benefiting from rate revi- 
sions, however, varied among the individual trades. 
Increased scales were reported for at least 82 per- 
cent of the workers in each of the covered trades. 
Nine-tenths or more of the workers in 7 trades (5 
commercial and 2 newspaper) had their scales 
adjusted upward during the year. 

Of the printing-trades workers affected by scale 
revisions in book and job shops, 35 percent had 
advances of 4 to 8 cents an hour; another 35 
percent, 8 to 10 cents; 14 percent, 10 to 12 cents; 
and 7 percent, 12 cents or more. For newspaper 
workers, the comparable percentages were 33, 23, 
31, and 10. The increases represented gains of 
2 to 4 percent for approximately two-thirds of the 
workers whose scales were raised in each branch 
of the industry. Advances of 5 percent or more 
affected about 1 of every 8 workers in commercial 
shops and about 1 of every 16 in newspaper plants. 


Rate Variations by Type of Work 


Book and job (commercial) shops produce many 
different items in varying quantities; newspaper 
establishments, on the other hand, are engaged in 
the mass production of a single, recurring item at 
regular predetermined intervals. Because of these 
variations, the labor force differs materially in 
each type of printing establishment. In com- 
mercial shops, a substantial proportion of the 
labor force is comprised of bindery women, mailers, 
and press assistants and feeders who typically 
perform routine and less skilled tasks; in newspaper 
printing, however, greater proportions of j journey- 
men are required to meet daily demands. These 
different labor-force requirements are reflected in 
the average rates, which take into account the 
number of printing-trades workers at the various 
rates of pay in each type of establishment. 

On July 1, 1956, union hourly scales of printing- 
trades workers averaged $2.66 in 
shops and $3.09 in newspaper plants. Union 
rates for day-shift work in newspaper plants 
averaged $2.98 and for night-shift work, $3.20 
(table 2). The average daywork scale on news- 


commercial 
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papers was 12 percent above that of commercial 
shops, and 7 percent below that for nightwork on 
newspapers. Because the number of workers 
normally employed on night-shift work in com- 
mercial shops is relsiively small, information for 
such workers was excluded from the survey. 

Wage rates differed widely in labor-management 
contracts covering printing-trades workers of vary- 
ing skills in cities with populations of 100,000 or 
more. For all trades combined, negotiated hourly 
se: .es for book and job shop work varied from 
$1.10 for bindery women in San Antonio, Tex., to 
$3.98 for some photoengravers in Detroit, Mich. 
Contract provisions specifying hourly rates of 
$2.50 to $3 were applicable to 37 percent of the 
printing-trades workers in commercial shops. 
Seales of $3 to $3.50 were reported in effect for 29 
percent, end $3.50 or more for 4 percent. Nego- 
tiated rates of less than $2 an hour were indicated 
for about 20 percent of the workers, which in- 
cluded all of the bindery women, about three- 
tenths of the mailers, and a twelfth of the press 
assistants and feeders. Among bindery women, 
slightly over three-fifths had scales varying from 
$1.40 to $1.60 an hour, and a fourth had rates of 
$1.60 or more. All contract rates reported for 
photoengravers ranged upward from $2.60 an 
hour and exceeded $3.60 for 2 of every 5 workers 
in this trade. 

In newspaper establishments, hourly scales 
varied from $1.90 for mailers on day-shift work in 
New Orleans to $4.15 for compositors setting 
Hebrew-American text on the night shift in New 
York City. Rates of $2.50 to $3 were specified for 
approximately half of the workers on the day shift 
and for slightly over a fifth of those on the night 
shift. Negatiated scales of $3 to $3.50 were appli- 
cable to 47 percent of the day-shift workers and to 
66 percent of the night-shift workers. Hourly 


§ The city and regional averages presented in this report are designed to 
show current levels of rates. They do not measure differences in union scales 
among areas. Scales for individual crafts do, of course, vary from city to 
city. The city and regional averages, however, are influenced not only by 
differences in rates among cities and regions but also by differences in the 
proportion of organized workers in the various crafts. Thus, a particular 
craft or classification may not be organized in some areas or may be organized 
less intensively in some areas than in others; and, also, certain types of work 
are found in some areas but not in others, or to a greater extent in some areas 
than in others. These differences are reflected in the weighting of individual 
rates by the number of union members at the rate. Hence, even though 
rates for all individual crafts in two areas are identical, the averages for all 
crafts combined in each area may differ. 


rates of $3.50 or more were reported for some 
workers in all but one of the newspaper printing 
crafts; nearly 30 percent of the photoengravers on 
daywork and over 40 percent of the photoen- 
gravers, pressmen, and pressmen-in-charge on 
nightwork had such scales. Contracts providing 
for rates of less than $2.50 an hour prevailed for 
9 percent of the mailers and for less than 1 percent 
of the workers in 3 other printing trades. 

By craft, hourly scales averaged highest for 
photoengravers in both book and job shops and in 
newspaper establishments—$3.45 and $3.41, re- 
spectively. The lowest averages recorded were 
$1.55 for bindery women in commercial shops and 
$2.79 for mailers in newspaper work. Scales 
averaging in excess of $3 an hour also prevailed for 
stereotypers and electrotypers in book and job 
shops and for all other newspaper printing trades. 
Among important trades common to both types of 
printing, no consistent pattern of rate differentials 
was evident. Daywork scales for hand com- 
positors averaged 6 cents higher on newspaper 
work than on book and job shop work. Stereo- 
typers and photoengravers in book and job shops, 
however, averaged 22 and 16 cents, respectively, 
above those on daywork in newspaper plants. 

Scales for nightwork on newspapers were, on the 
average, 22 cents, or 7.4 percent, above those for 
daywork. The differential favoring night-shift 
workers amounted to 16 cents for machine tenders 
(machinists), 19 cents for hand compositors and 
machine operators, and varied from 24 to 31 cents 
for the other trades. Percentagewise, the dif- 
ferentials ranged from 5 to 10 percent. 


City and Regional Variations 


Hourly rates were adjusted upward between 
July 1, 1955, and July 1, 1956, for some printing- 
trades workers in each of the 53 cities surveyed. 
In Little Rock, Ark., scale revisions were reported 


only for book and job shop work. Some trades in 
the newspaper branch of the industry, however, 
were negotiating new scales at the time of the sur- 
vey. In about three-fifths of the cities, the in- 
crease in average hourly scales varied from 4 to 8 
cents for book and job printing, and from 6 to 11 
cents for newspaper printing.’ Percentagewise, 
the advances represented gains of 2 to 3 percent 
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TABLE 3.—Average union hourly wage rates in the printing 
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! The regions referred to in this study include: New England—Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont; Mid- 


dle Atlantic—New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania; Border States— 
irginia, and West 
ia; ‘Southeast—Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, and Tennessee; Great Lakes— Illinois, Indiana, M ichi- 
gan, Minnesota, Ohio, and Wisconsin; Middle West—lowa, Kansas, Mis- 
pad Raney North Dakota, and South Dakota; Southwest—Arkansas, 


a District of Columbia, Kentucky, Maryland, V 
Virgin 


Oklahoma, and Texas; Mowntain—Arizo! Colorado, Idaho, 
Montana, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming; Pacific—California, Nevada, 
Oregon, and Washington. 


for commercial and newspaper work in 1 of every 
3 cities, and of 3 to 4 percent for commercial work 
in 1 of every 4 cities and for newspaper work in 3 
of every 10. 

When the cities included in the survey were 
grouped according to population size, the average 
union hourly rate for book and job printing in the 
group of cities with a million or more population 
was $2.84, and in those with 100,000 to 250,000 
population, $2.45. For newspaper printing, the 
comparable averages were $3.26 and $2.89. The 
average scale for the group of cities with 250,000 
to 500,000 population was 7 cents higher than the 
average for the cities with 500,000 to 1,000,000 
population for book and job printing—$2.59 as 
compared with $2.52. Both groups had scales 
averaging $3.08 for newspaper printing. Scale 
levels overlapped among cities in the different size 
groupings. For example, the scale level for book 
and job printing in Providence, R. I. (100,000— 
250,000), was higher than the level for such work- 
ers in all but one city in the next larger size group 
and for ali cities in the 500,000 to 1,000,000 group. 

On a regional basis, union hourly scales for all 
printing-trades workers combined in cities of 
100,000 or more population averaged highest 
($2.95) on the Pacific Coast and lowest ($2.67) in 


the Border States (table 3). The Middle Atlantic 
and Great Lakes regions were the only other re- 
gions to have levels exceeding the national average 
of $2.81. Average hourly rates in book and job 
shops ranged from $2.37 in the Southwest to 
$2.84 in the Pacific region, and in newspaper plants 
from $2.80 in the Southeast to $3.17 in the Middle 
Atlantic States. 


Standard Workweek 


Straight-time weekly hours for union printing- 
trades workers in cities of 100,000 or more popula- 
tion decreased slightly during the year. On July 
1, 1956, standard weekly schedules averaged 37.0 
hours, as compared with 37.1 hours which had pre- 
vailed for the preceding 5 years. Workweeks for 
day-shift workers averaged 37.1 hours in commer- 
cial establishments and 37.2 in newspaper plants. 
Night-shift workers on newspapers had an average 
schedule of 36.3 hours. 

A standard workweek of 37% hours predomi- 
nated. This schedule was specified in labor- 
management contracts applicable to a majority 
of the printing-trades workers in both commercial 
and newspaper plants. Workweeks of 36% hours 
prevailed for approximately a third of the book 
and job shop workers and for slightly more than a 
fifth of those in newspaper establishments. Week- 
ly schedules of 35 hours or less were more common 
in newspaper plants than in book and job shops. 
Such schedules were negotiated for 17 percent of 
the newspaper printing-trades workers and for 6 
percent of the commercial shop workers. Con- 
versely, standard workweeks of more than 37% 
hours were more prevalent in book and job shops 
where such schedules were applicable to 9 percent 
of the workers as compared with 2 percent in 
newspaper plants. 

Labor-management contracts for newspaper 
work usually specify shorter work schedules for 
nightwork than for daywork. Schedules of 36% 
hours prevailed for 28 percent of the night-shift 
workers as compared with 16 percent of the day- 
shift workers; workweeks of 35 hours or less were 
in effect for 27 percent and 6 percent, respec- 
tively, of workers on the night and day shifts. 





WORK INJURIES IN 1956 





Straight-time schedules of 37% hours were stipu- 
lated for two-fifths of the night workers and nearly 
three-fourths of the day workers. 


Insurance and Pension Plans 


Negotiated health, insurance, and pension pro- 
grams in the printing industry have increased in 
recent years, although at a less rapid rate than in 
some other industries. The rate of development 
has undoubtedly been influenced by programs 
operated for many years by a number of printing- 
trades unions which provide members with one or 
more types of benefits, such as death, old-age, 
sickness, and disability. 

On July 1, 1956, labor-management contracts 
providing for health and insurance plans affected 
two-thirds of the union printing-trades workers, 
and those containing pension provisions were 
applicable to nearly a fourth. The proportion of 
workers covered by each of these programs in- 
creased slightly during the year. Health and 
insurance programs were slightly more prevalent 
for printing-trades workers in book and job shops 
than in newspaper plants—71 percent as compared 
with 62 percent. Pension plans were in effect for 
17 percent of the commercial shop workers and for 
37 percent of those on newspapers. 

About 90 percent of the workers provided with 
health and insurance protection were covered by 
plans financed entirely by employer contributions. 
Such plans were applicable to 95 percent and 77 
percent, respectively, of the protected workers in 
commercial and newspaper printing establish- 
ments. Employer-financed pension programs pre- 
vailed for three-fourths of the printing-trades 
workers affected by pension plan provisions. 
Included in such programs were seven-tenths of 
the covered workers in book and job shops and 
eight-tenths of those in newspaper plants. 

—Joun F. Laciskey 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 


4 The prevalence of negotiated health, i , and p programs 
in the printing industry was first studied by the Bureau in July 1954. Infor- 
mation for these plans was restricted to those financed entirely or in part by 
theemployer. Plans financed by workers through union dues or assessments 
were excluded. Noattempt was made to secure information on the kind and 
extent of benefits provided or on the cost of plans providing such benefits. 
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Preliminary Estimates of 
Work Injuries in 1956 


Tue preliminary 1956 estimate of 1,990,000 dis- 
abling on-the-job injuries ' was 2 percent above 
the 1955 total. However, total employment rose 
somewhat more during 1956 than did the volume 
of injuries, resulting in a slight net improvement 
in the injury record. 

Deaths resulting from work injuries were esti- 
mated at 14,300. This was only 100 more than 
during the previous year, and was the third lowest 
figure since such estimates were first compiled in 
1936. Approximately 81,700 injuries resulted in 
some permanent physical impairment of the work- 
ers, ranging from the amputation or partial loss of 
use of a finger or toe to complete inability to en- 
gage in any future gainful employment. The 
other 1,894,000 injuries disabled the workers only 
temporarily—for 1 full day or more. The aver- 
age length of disability for temporary cases was 
18 days. 

No accurate measure of the total resultant dollar 
losses is available. However, the total man-days 
of disability resulting from these injuries during 
1956 alone are estimated at 40 million. When 
the future time loss due to the deaths and per- 
manent impairments are evaluated and added to 
the immediate loss, the total attributable to 1956 
work injuries will amount to approximately 195 
million man-days. 

Some increase in the volume of injuries occurred 
in 5 of the 8 industry divisions for which estimates 


! These estimates of work injuries were compiled by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in collaboration with the National Safety Council. They are based 
upon all available data from various Federal and State agencies and upon 
sample surveys in some industries. Data on the exact distribution of cases 
by type of disability are not available for some industries; in these, approxi- 
mations of the breakdowns of cases have been made for inclusion in the grand 
totals, but have not been shown for the individual industries. See fontnotes 
to table for specific sources and limitations. 

A disabling work injury is any injury occurring in the course of, and arising 
out of, empioyment which (a) results in death or any degree of permanent 
physical impairment, or (b) makes the injured worker unable to perform 
the duties of any regularly established job, which is open and available to 
him throughout the hours corresponding to his regular shift on any 1 or more 
days after the day of injury (including Sundays, days off, or plant shutdowns). 
The term “injury” includes occupational disease. 
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Estimated number of disabling work injuries, by industry division, 1955-56 


[Data for 1956 are 


preliminary] 
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1 Includes proprietors, self-employed, and unpaid family workers as well 
as employees, but excludes domestic service workers. 

2 Revised. 

3 Includes approvimately 1,500 permanent-total disabilities. 

4 The total number of work injuries in agriculture is based on cross-sec- 
tion surveys by the U. S. Department of Agriculture in 1947 and 18, 
with adjustments for changes in employment. These are considered to be 
minimum figures; injuries experienced in performing chores are excluded; 
and there are some indications of underreporting. The estimates of fatalities 
are My oat on vital statistics figures from those States which provide the neces- 
sary de 


were prepared—contract construction; manufac- 
turing; transportation; trade; and finance, service, 
government, and miscellaneous. The volume of 
injuries in mining remained unchanged, and in 
agriculture and public utilities decreased slightly. 

The largest injury increase was in the finance, 
service, government, and miscellaneous division. 
This increase was attributable mainly to higher 
levels of employment, particularly in State and 
local government, and in finance, insurance, real 
estate, and service industries. The volume of 
injuries arising from State and local government 
activities, however, increased more than did 
employment. Injuries to Federal employees in- 
creased only slightly, in about the same propor- 
tion as did employment. 

Injuries in trade increased in about the same 
proportion as did employment. In transporta- 
tion, increased employment in trucking, ware- 
housing, and air transportation contributed to 
the increase in the volume of injuries. Injuries 


5 Data not shown separately, but included in grand total. 

* Based largely on data compiled by the Bureau of Mines, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

? Based on smal] samfMle surveys by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

* Based on comprehensive survey by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

* Data for railroads are based on Interstate Commerce Commission reports; 
data for other transportation are based on small sample surveys by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. 


to railroad workers increased, despite a slight 
decrease in employment. 

In contract construction, the increase in inju- 
ries was much smaller than the increase in employ- 
ment, indicating a net decrease in the injury rate. 
Preliminary reports indicate the injury rate for 
manufacturing is holding at the record lows 
established during the previous 2 years. 

The volume of injuries in most mining indus- 
tries remained about the same, despite increases 
in employment in these fields. The one excep- 
tion was in anthracite mining, where both employ- 
ment and injuries declined, but the volume of 
injuries declined less than did employment. The 
injury total for all mining remained virtually 
unchanged from 1955. 

There was a slight decrease in injuries in public 
utilities despite an increase in employment. In 
agriculture, both the volume of work injuries and 
employment decreased, but injuries decreased less 
than did employment. 





Foreign Labor Briefs’ 





Free Movement of Labor 
in the Benelux Countries 


THE LABOR GOALS of the Benelux Economic Union 
moved a step nearer accomplishment on June 7, 
1956, when the Netherlands, Belgium, and Luxem- 
bourg signed an agreement calling for the free 
movement of workers between these countries, 
including the abolition of work permits, and a 
common policy in all matters of employment and 
social security. The protocol is not expected to 
come into force, however, until the full Economic 
Union ' is established. Since that date is indefi- 
nite, an informal interim agreement eliminating 
the need for work permits for nationals of the 
Benelux partners on a reciprocal basis has been 
concluded. 

A labor protocol of the type signed on June 7 
was seriously discussed by the three countries as 
early as 1948, but the wide disparity in their wage 
levels ruled out any possibility of such an agree- 
ment and was for many years one of the prime 
threats to not only a free labor market but the 
entire Economic Union. In 1938, Dutch wages 
were about 50 percent higher than Belgian wages, 
but the situation was reversed in 1952 and 1953. 
Belgium—Luxembourg wages were among the 
highest in Europe, whereas Dutch wages were 
among the lowest. The Belgians maintained that 
the Dutch Government’s policy of austerity (sup- 
ported by the trade unions) had depressed wages 
to a degree not possible in Belgium. The Dutch, 
on the other hand, refused to raise wages, fearing 
reduced exports and an increase in existing unem- 
ployment; they claimed that Belgium’s high cost 
of production was mainly due to that country’s 
failure to modernize its industries after World 


War II. 


The broad upsurge in the European economy in 
1954 and 1955 produced some of the conditions 
which were formalized by the recently signed 
labor protocol. Belgian industries, which after 
the immediate postwar years of capacity produc- 
tion had found demand for their high-cost com- 
modities decreasing, again prospered and became 
less fearful of Dutch competition. Unemploy- 
ment diminished in both the Netherlands and 
Belgium, and labor shortages in all three Benelux 
countries tended to remove in practice existing 
barriers to the free movement of labor. Dutch 
trade unions, furthermore, began to press for a 
greater share in the nation’s growing prosperity. 
As a result, Government-controlled wages were 
increased and the Dutch—Belgian wage differential 
was narrowed. The following tabulation ? shows, 
however, that, whereas the differential between 
Dutch and Belgian average hourly earnings has 
decreased during the past few years, earnings in 
October 1955 were still considerably higher in 
Belgium than in the Netherlands: 


Average hourly earnings Difference 
[Jn Belgian francs} in level 

Netherlands Belgtum (Percent) 
14.95 23.06 54 
17.48 24.14 38 
18.19 24.89 37 





October 1953 
October 1954 
October 1955 


Since then, additional wage increases in the 
Netherlands have to a great extent been offset by 
a reduction in hours (without loss of pay) in 
Belgium.* 


*Prepared in the Division of Foreign Labor Conditions, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Based en Foreign Service reports and information from other 
American and foreign sources. 

1 The Benelux Economic Union, envisioning the free circulation of goods, 
capital, and labor within the boundaries of the Netherlands, Belgium, and 
Luxembourg, was conceived in London during World War II by the govern- 
ments-in-exile of the 3 countries. The first agreement implementing the 
Union was signed on September 5, 1944, but this agreement establishing a 
common tariff could not be put into effect until January 1, 1948. Although 
consistent progress has been made in achieving the full Economic Union, the 
various problems arising from the 3 divergent economies have thus far pre- 
vented a treaty acceptable to all 3 governments. 

2 Benelux, Enqué6te sur les Salaires, Situation en Octobre 1954, Secretariat 
General de I’Union Douaniere Neerlando-Belgo-Luxembourgeoise, Brussels; 
ibid., Octobre 1955. 

3 For a discussion of the shorter workweek in Belgium, see Monthly Labor 
Review, January 1957 (p. 73). 
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Year-End Bonus Payments 
to Workers in India 


DIVERGENT TRENDS in the payment of year-end 
bonuses to workers in India appeared during 1955 
and 1956. In private industry, key collective 
bargaining contracts now guarantee bonuses 
whether or not a profit is made, thus going further 
than required by legal decisions ' which make such 
payments obligatory in concerns having an “‘avail- 
able surplus.”” In Government enterprises, on 
the other hand, the Indian Supreme Court ruled 
that bonuses are not mandatory even if income 
exceeds expenditures. 

During 1955-56, textile unions and manage- 
ment in the 2 important textile cities of Ahmed- 
abad and Bombay,’ concluded collective bargain- 
ing agreements which ensure bonuses to the 
125,000 workers covered for a 5-year period. 
These agreements provide for a minimum bonus 
of 15 days’ basic wages, and a maximum of 3 
months’ basic wages,’ the actual amount to be 
decided each year on the basis of profits shown by 
individual mills. They also provide for a system 
by which mills may set up reserves for bonus pay- 
ments. During July and October 1956, bonuses 
were paid for the years 1954 and 1955, respec- 
tively, on the basis of the agreements. 

Following the example of the Bombay and 
Ahmedabad textile industry, a number of unions 
in other industries such as petroleum and engi- 
neering have either concluded similar agreements 
with management or are now negotiating such 
agreements, to eliminate expensive and generally 
prolonged arbitration proceedings over bonuses. 

Workers employed by the Government and civic 
organizations found they had no legal grounds 
for demanding year-end bonuses, when the Su- 
preme Court of India, in a judgment on November 
13, 1956, stated that workers in the electric utility 
department of Baroda Municipality were not 


entitled to a bonus although that particular 
department was showing a surplus. 

This dispute was first arbitrated by a labor 
court (the Industrial Tribunal of Bombay State) 
which rejected the workers’ demand for a bonus 
equivalent to 3 months’ wages on the grounds 
that (1) the Baroda Municipality as a whole was 
not a profitmaking concern, (2) the balance of 
income over expenditure of the electric utility 
department was not “profit”? as that word was 
usually understood, and (3) as Baroda Munici- 
pality consisted both of earning and spending 
departments it was not permissible to grant 
bonuses to workers in some departments and not 
to those in others. 

Dissatisfied with this judgment, the workers 
appealed to the Labor Appellate Tribunal, India’s 
highest labor court, which upheld the workers’ 
claim of bonus rights and sent the case back to 
the Industrial Tribunal for further consideration. 
Baroda Municipality then appealed to the Su- 
preme Court which reversed the appellate de- 
cision. 

The Supreme Court decision adds weight to an 
announcement made earlier by the Government- 
owned Life Insurance Corporation of India in- 
forming employees of life insurance companies, 
which were nationalized in 1956, that they would 
no longer be paid year-end bonuses. In view of 
the Government’s announced policy of gradually 
nationalizing more industries in basic sectors of 
the economy, the divergent trends in bonus 
payments have reportedly made some trade union 
leaders question the wisdom of supporting nation- 
alization. 


1 For example, see report of the award of the Labor Appellate Tribunal 
relating to the bonus for Bombay textile workers, summarized in the Indian 
Labor Gazette, Indian Ministry of Labor, December 1950 (p. 429). 

2? Labor-management relations in the textile industry of Ahmedabad are 
regarded as a model for industry in India. See Monthly Labor Review 
March 1956 (p. 304). 

3 The basic wage in the textile industry constitutes about one-third of the 
total monthly earnings of production workers, the other two-thirds con 
sisting of a cost-of-living allowance. 





Technical Note 





The British and the United States 
Consumer Price Indexes 


Pus.icaTion of descriptive information about the 
recently revised British Index of Retail Prices! 
has afforded an opportunity to compare the con- 
cepts and methodology followed in preparing the 
Consumer Price Index of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics with those by which the Ministry of 
Labor and National Service computes the Index 
of Retail Prices for the United Kingdom.’ Al- 
though the objectives of these two indexes are 
essentially the same, and the same general 
techniques are used in their construction, the areas 
in which they differ in concept and methodology 
emphasize significant differences in the basic 
economic structures and consumption patterns of 
the United Kingdom and the United States. An 
examination of the two indexes, therefore, is a 
necessary first step in the evaluation of their 
meaning and interpretation of their movements. 


Concept 


Both indexes purport to measure the same 
thing: change from one time to another in prices 
of goods and services bought by consumers in the 
market place. Both the British Ministry of 
Labor and National Service and the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics em- 
phasize that their indexes do not measure changes 
in the “‘cost of living,’ which is a vague term and 
means different things to different people. “But 
whatever meaning is attached to this term, one 
of the most important factors determining changes 
in the cost of living is the extent to which retail 
prices of goods and services change from month to 
month.” * Both indexes cover all goods and 
services purchased directly by the families they 
represent. They are not limited in coverage, on 
the one hand, to only those things waich might be 
considered “necessities,” nor do they include, on 
the other hand, goods and services which are 
obtained in return for payments such as personal 


income tax, personal insurance premiums, gifts and 
contributions to religious, charitable, and educa- 
tional institutions, and personal savings. 

The indexes are concerned with changes in the 
retail prices of foods, clothing, housing, house- 
furnishings, fuel and utilities, transportation, and 
other guods and services that consumers purchase 
directly, and they, therefore, measure changes in 
the purchasing power of income available to the 
consumer for distribution to these things. For 
each index, prices compared from month to month 
are for the same kinds, qualities, and quantities 
of items. The indexes thus measure only price 
change, and do not reflect changes in family 
expenditures which occur when families buy differ- 
ent things as they receive more or less real income 
to spend. 

Although the goods and services covered by 
each index are basically the same, several interest- 
ing differences exist. The British index excludes 
payments for fire, burglary, and similar types of 
insurance in addition to life insurance premiums, 
on the grounds that they are “largely in the nature 
of savings or deferred expenditures . . . balanced 
by the expenditures on specific goods and services 
of money derived from claims which have been 
met in the same period.”’® The Consumer Price 
Index of the United States includes these pay- 
ments as current expenditures for specific insur- 
ance “services.” A closely related conceptual 
difference exists in the treatment of home pur- 
chase, which is regarded in the U. S. index as the 
same as the purchase of consumer durable goods.* 
In the British index, capital sums and mortgage 


1 Methods of Construction and Calculation of the Index of Retail Prices, 
Ministry of Labor and National Service, London, H. M. 8. 0., 1956. 

2 For a description of the Consumer Price Index, see Techniques of Prepar- 
ing Major BLS Statistical Series, BLS Bull. 1168, 1954, ch. 9 (p. 68). 

3 The indexes cannot be used to measure differences in prices or living costs 
between the two countries. Such a measurement would require the deter- 
mination of the costs of goods and services which provide equivalent levels 
of living in both places. 

«4 Methods of Construction and Calculation of the Index of Retail Prices, 
op. cit. (p. 5). 

5 Report on Proposals for a New Index of Retail Prices, Ministry of Labor 
and National Service, Cost of Living Advisory Committee, London, 
H. M. 8. O., March 1956 (p. 7). 

* Housing Costs in the Consumer Price Index, Monthly Labor Review, 
February 1956 (p. 189) and April 1956 (p. 442). 
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payments for house purchase are regarded pri- 
marily as investment outlays rather than con- 
sumer expenditures, and hence, are omitted from 
the index coverage. An allowance for the net 
rental equivalent of owner-occupied dwellings is 
included in the housing weights. 


Population Coverage 


Families represented by the 2 indexes are not 
the same segments of the respective total popula- 
tions of the 2 countries. The U. S. index repre- 
sents urban wage-earner and clerical-worker fam- 
ilies of 2 or more persons whose annual family net 
income did not exceed $10,000 in 1952. Such 
families constitute about 65 percent of all families 
living in urban places and about 40 percent of the 
total national population. Their average family 
size was 3.3 persons, and their 1952 average family 
income after payment of taxes was $4,160. The 
British index represents a much broader and more 
diverse group, accounting for about 90 percent of 
all households in the United Kingdom. It ex- 
cludes only two classes of households, almost 
entirely on the basis of income considerations: 
(a) those in which the head of the household re- 
ceived gross income in 1953 of 20 pounds a week 
($2,912 a year) or more and (b) those in which 
at least three-fourths of the total family income 
was derived from National Insurance retirement 
or similar pensions and/or National Assistance. 
Households covered by the British index, includ- 
ing those consisting of persons living alone, had 
an average of 3.3 persons, living in both urban 
and rural areas and working in all occupations or 
retired, with incomes amounting to at least 10 
shillings per week ($73 per year).’ 

The price indexes represent these population 
groups “‘on the average,”’ but do not necessarily 
represent any one family or small group of families 
included in the total. The population group 
covered by the U. S. index appears more homo- 
geneous -than that covered by the British index 
with respect to those characteristics related to 
family spending. However, the Ministry of 
Labor and National Service states that household 
expenditures on which the index weights are based 
give “an average picture of the expenditure pat- 
tern of practically all wage earners’ households 
and most households of small and medium salary 
earners.’’*® British economic, social, and fiscal 


policy has had a leveling effect on family incomes 
that has considerably improved the workers’ 
income status relative to that of other groups in 
the population. It might be assumed, therefore, 
that in spite of the much broader population 
coverage of the British index, exclusion from its 
basic structure of the highest and lowest income 
groups results in a homogeneous population base 
fairly comparable with that of the U. S. index. 
Nevertheless, it is clear that an average spending 
pattern for United States families which would 
include, as the British index does, the farm popu- 
lation of the Nation in addition to urban families, 
would be quite unrepresentative of any specific 
group in the population of the United States and 
difficult to rationalize as an acceptable base for 
index construction. 


Weight Structure 


Information about family expenditures used in 
developing weights for both indexes was obtained 
through field surveys in which large representative 
samples of families reported their expenditures in 
detail. Expenditure data for the U. S. index were 
obtained for the year 1950 and adjusted for price 
and income changes to 1952. The British weight 
data were obtained for the year 1953 and adjusted 
for price changes to January 1956. For the ex- 
tensive lists of items for which families reported 
expenditures, selections of goods and services to be 
priced for the indexes were made using the same 
sampling prvcedures in both countries. The 
principle followed in selecting these items was to 
choose those commodities and services which, 
because of their importance in total family spend- 
ing and their representative nature pricewise, 
would in combination show the average changes in 
prices of all items in the family market basket. 
About 300 items are priced for the U. S. index, 
while 350 “‘price indicators”’ are used in the British 
index. Several important differences in pricing 


7 These dollar equivalents of British incomes, based on the international 
exchange rate of $2.80=1 pound, are somewhat misleading. A recent study 
shows that the domestic purchasing power of U. K. currency is much greater 
than the exchange rate suggests. Based on the results of this study, the 
purchasing power equivalent of the British pound to buy consumer goods 
and services would be about $4.40=1 pound; 20 pounds per week = $4,575 per 
year; 10 shillings per week =$115 per year. See Milton Gilbert and Irving B. 
Kravis, An International Comparison of National Products and the Pur- 
chasing Power of Currencies, Paris, Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation, 1954. 

* Methods of Construction and Calculation of the Index of Retail Prices, 
op. cit. (p. 9). 
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methods, however, in combination with the con- 
ceptual differences mentioned above and _ basic 
differences in the economic structures and con- 
sumer spending habits of the two countries, are 
reflected in the comparative weighting patterns 
shown in table 1. 

The exclusion of a large portion of home- 
owner outlays for house purchases, as previously 
indicated, and for property insurance, operates to 
reduce the weight assigned to the housing group 
in the British index below that in the U. S. index. 
In addition, a considerable number of households 
in Great Britain rent their dwellings from local 
authorities at rates well below rents that would be 
charged for comparable dwellings by private 
landlords, and these “subsidies” tend to reduce 
shelter costs of British tenant families relative 
to the “economic rents’ paid by most American 
renters. Within the housing group, the allowance 
for rental values of owned homes is distributed 
proportionately to rents, repairs, and other shelter 
costs in the British index, while the weight for 
home purchase in the U. S. index is assigned to the 
direct pricing of houses. The relative importance 
of rents and other shelter are, therefore, signifi- 
cantly different in the two indexes. 

The importance assigned to foods in the two 
indexes also differ significantly, but reflect pri- 
marily the variations in spending patterns in the 
two countries rather than methodological differ- 
ences in index construction. British households 
devote proportionately more of their budget to 
foods than do U. S. urban wage- and clerical- 
worker families, even to a greater degree than the 
index weight structure implies. The costs of 
many food products to the British consumer are 
lowered through Government subsidies to agri- 
culture (paid for through direct taxation not re- 
flected in the index), while foods in the United 
States are sometimes maintained at higher than 
‘free market’’ prices through the farm price 
support programs. In addition, part of the 
expenditure for foods eaten ; 


ae 


ce 


away from home” is 
assigned to commodities and services other than 
foods in the British index, for measurement pur- 
poses explained subsequently, so that the differ- 
ences in the relative importance of foods in the 
two indexes would be greater if comparable 
treatments were employed. 

Family expenditures for transportation, of 
course, differ considerably in the two countries. 


TABLE 1.—Comparative weights ' of Consumer Price 
Indexes, United States and United Kingdom 











i] 
j United | United 
| States | Kingdom 
Item Consumer | Index of 
Price | Retail 
Index | Prices 

All items___. 100. 00 | 100. 00 

Total food................... 99. 84 35. 00 
Food (at home): 

Cereals and bakery products. - 3. 08 5. 20 

Meats, poultry, and fish_- 7. 70 9. 80 

Dairy products_____. 4.18 5. 80 

Fruits and vegetables 4. 55 5. 20 

Otper....«. ste 5.77 9. 00 
Food (away from home) 4. 56 " 

Total housing : | 32.19 21. 30 
SSeS | 5. 46 3. 60 
Other shelter 12. 00 5.10 
Gas and electricity ‘ 1. 93 2.40 
Fuels 1.32 | 3.10 
Housefurnishings 6.45 | 9.10 

Total apparel 9. 41 } 10. 63 

 —= | 2. 55 3. 28 
Women 3. 46 | 3. 55 
Boys._.... | .45 . 55 
Girls 70 | 55 
Foot wear | 1.44 2.40 
Other a | . 81 80 

Total transportation 11. 33 | 6. 50 

Automobiles__ 4.95 | 35 
Repairs_... | 1.08 | 7 
; = 35 35 
Gas and oil___- 2. 44 | . 80 
Enemreees.............. } 96 | 20 
Registration............. | 28 20 

Local public transportation _- | .9 270 

| ae 28 | . 80 

Bicycles NFR | . 40 

Medical care._..........-- | 4.78 50 

Personal care 2.12 | 1.40 

Reading and recreation 5.32 | 3. 47 

Total other 5.01 13. 80 
Cigarettes 1. 65 7.00 
Cigars 15 | 71.00 
Beer 1.50 5.10 
Whisky ym: 88 70 
Miscellaneous eclbesiee aisakon .| 9 es 





! The U. S. index classification has been used although the groups are not 
strictly comparable. The British weights are, therefore. approximate. See 
“7% pte oe peony Calculation of the Index of Retail Prices, op. cit. 

3 Pipe tobacco. 

In the United States, purchase and operation of 
automobiles command more of total family expen- 
ditures than clothing and represent by far the 
greatest part of transportation costs. The British 
family uses public transportation primarily. As 
in most European countries, the bicycle is an 
importa t mode of travel in the United Kingdom, 
in contrast to its use almost exclusively by children 
in the United States. 

Subsidies and other benefits which accrue to the 
consumer through Government-operated programs 
affect the weighting patterns because community 
services paid for by direct taxation are excluded 
from the indexes, and these services differ con- 
siderably in the two countries. The most obvious 
difference of course is in medical care services 
which the British family receives without charge 
through the National Health Service. Medical 
care accounts for almost 5 percent of U.S. family 
spending. Substantial quantities of milk are ob- 
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tained bv British families without payment or at 
prices considerably below the ordinary retail price, 
while only a very small proportion of milk con- 
sumed by families in the United States is dispensed 
free or at nominal cost through school lunch 
programs. It is possible to extend the list of such 
differences to the granting of family allowances 
and other community services paid for out of 
direct taxes. 


Nature of Prices 


Prices used for both indexes are those actually 
charged in cash transactions. They include in- 
direct taxes such as sales and excise taxes in the 
United States and purchase taxes in the United 
Kingdom. Since British taxes of this type yield 
about 35 percent of the total revenue of the central 
and local governments, and the equivalent figure 
for the United States is less than 20 percent, the 
British index is probably influenced more by 
governmental fiscal policies. Credit charges are 
ignored in pricing for both indexes, and discounts 
and sales prices are used only when they are avail- 
able to all customers over a reasonable length of 
time and apply to items in good supply and condi- 
tion. 

For the U. S. index almost all prices for com- 
modities and services are obtained from a repre- 
sentative sample of stores and service establish- 
ments and rents from a representative sample of 
tenants, by personal visits of trained agents. 
Items to be priced are described by written speci- 
fications which include considerable detail about 
style, size, and quality, so that prices for the same 
qualities and quantities are collected each month. In 
the event that any particular item is unavailable, a 
substitution is made of another item which fits the 
exact specification or, if this is not possible, of 
one which serves the same purpose to the con- 
sumer. In the latter case, a linking procedure is 
followed which relates the current price of the 
substitute to its price of the previous period. 
By using this technique, quality is held as nearly 
constant as possible. 

For the British index, this pricing procedure is 
followed only to a limited degree. Most food 


prices and prices of durable housefurnishings and 
equipment items are collected by personal visits 
Information about changes in prices 


to stores. 


of proprietary (standard brands) foods and medi- 
cines, alcoholic beverages, cigarettes and tobacco, 
tires, batteries, gasoline and oil, cosmetics, news- 
papers, books, and other items for which prices 
are fairly uniform throughout the country, are 
obtained through correspondence with manu- 
facturers, trade associations, and market publica- 
tions. Prices of textile housefurnishings, clothing, 
and footwear are collected by correspondence with 
retailers. These items are only broadly defined 
in mail questionnaires, but retailers are asked to 
select types of products predominantly sold by 
them and to quote prices insofar as is possible for 
the same types in each successive pricing period. 
Transportation fares, and prices of fuels and other 
selected items are provided by local authorities. 
Rents for privately owned dwellings are collected 
by visits to households, but public housing unit 
rates are obtained from local authorities. 

The method of specification pricing used by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics insures a high degree 
of comparability in the quality of goods and 
services priced from month to month. It provides 
detailed information about quality differences, 
and about prices of different qualities, so that sub- 
stitute items can be introduced into the index 
calculation without reflecting price differences 
owing to quality change. The British pricing 
practices are probably less successful in this 
respect, even though goods in consumer markets 
may be more uniform and subject to less frequent 
change than American products. Experience with 
mailed questionnaires in the United States shows 
that price changes, especially on apparel items, 
are often missed, since the respondent is inclined 
to report prices for “price lined goods” within 
which qualities frequently vary. 

The Ministry of Labor and National Service 
makes use, for some items, of direct price adjust- 
ments for quality differences not attempted by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Prices of alcoholic 
beverages, especially beer, are adjusted for changes 
in alcoholic content, and adjustments are made for 
variations in the nutritive value of new and old 
potatoes. Although these special techniques are 
not used for the U. S. index, in general the effort 
to maintain constant quality of goods priced for 
the indexes is emphasized equally in both coun- 
tries. It is interesting to note that in the British 
index “no allowance is made for the fact that new 
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dwellings are generally of better quality than the 
average of other dwellings. On the other hand, 
no allowance is made for the fact that the age 
depreciation of the older dwellings represents some 
fallin quality. If these two factors can be assumed 
roughly to offset one another, the index of rents 
can be said to approximate to a measure of changes 
in rents for a representative group of dwellings of 
constant age and quality distribution and thus to 
harmonize with the general principle underlying 
the retail price index.’”’ * These same assumptions 
are adopted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The lists of items priced for the 2 indexes are 
strikingly similar, although a few interesting differ- 
ences point up variations in the importance of 
goods made available to consumers in the 2 
economies. The British index, for example, in- 
cludes only used automobiles; and rentals of 
television sets are priced in addition to purchases. 
The pricing list includes books and admissions 
to dance halls and football matches, and made-to- 
measure suits in addition to readymade apparel. 
Refrigerators are an outstanding omission. 


Index Formula and Measurement 


The same statistical formula is used for both 
indexes: 


=Q,P, 
R,= 

=Q.P. 
where (R,) is the current index, the (Q,)s are 
average annual quantities of each item estimated 
from expenditures reported by families in the sur- 
vey periods; the (P,)s are the prices in the base pe- 
riods; and the (P;)s are prices in the current period. 
The base period for the U. S. index is 1947-49= 
100, and the British index uses January 1956= 
100. Unlike the classical Laspeyre’s formula, the 
base periods of these indexes are independent of 
their weighting bases and can be shifted without 
violating the index structures. In practice, the 
calculations of the two indexes employ variations 
of this formula for convenience in computations. 
For the most part, value weighted relatives of 
price changes are calculated. 





* Ibid., p. 17. 

” The importance of each size class of cities in the total population deter- 
mined the number of towns (or areas) included in the self-weighting sample; 
25 of these towns (or “local areas” in which offices of the Ministry of Labor 
and National Service are located) are in Greater London. 








The British index is calculated only as a na- 
tional average. Prices of most foods are collected 
in about 200 towns throughout the country. 
These towns were selected to give equal representa- 
tion to all types of localities in which both urban 
and rural consumers make purchases. For index 
calculation purposes, they are grouped into five 
classes of cities, according to the size of their 
populations, in a manner which makes differential 
weighting unnecessary.’ Prices for each food 
item are averaged for each town and expressed 
as a percentage of the average price of the previous 
period. A simple average of the resulting price 
relatives is then calculated for each of the 5 
population groups, and the price relatives for the 
separate groups are in turn combined by cal- 
culating an average of the 5. The resulting 
figure is the price index for the item for the country 
as a whole. For items of clothing, furnishings, 
and other commodities, prices which are not 
obtained directly from manufacturers and trade 
associations are collected in about 25 urban areas. 
Price relatives are calculated for each reporter, 
and these relatives are combined for each of four 
types of retailers; (a) multiple undertakings, 
(b) department stores, (c) cooperatives, and (d) 
other retailers. The four groups are then combined 
into a single average relative for the country. 
Only selective weighting is used in this averaging. 
For most items, relatives which compare prices 
in the previous period and current period are 
linked together to form a “long-term relative” 
based on the January 1956 price. Similarly, 
price relatives are calculated for items for which 
prices are reported by manufacturers, and trade as- 
sociations and in trade publications. The indi- 
vidual item price relatives for the country are 
then combined by the index formula. 

In contrast, the U. S. index is calculated sep- 
arately for each of 20 large cities, and for 26 small- 
and medium-sized cities using an aggregative 
method in which relatives of average prices are 
combined with value weight factors. Index 
aggregates for the 46 cities are then combined 
with population weights to calculate the U. S. 
average index. Calculations for smaller cities are 


not carried through to complete indexes because 
the data obtained in these places are not considered 
a sufficient basis for index calculation; the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics places major importance on the 
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national average. Prices of foods and a limited 
number of other items, such as local transporta- 
tion, are collected each month in all 46 cities. 
Apparel, housefurnishings, medical care, and other 
goods and services are priced each month in the 5 
largest cities and each quarter in the other 41. 
Changes in prices of these items in cities where they 


are priced quarterly are estimated, in the inter- 
vening months, by observed changes in the five 
largest cities. Accumulated errors of estimates 
are corrected each third month when the items 
are priced in successive sets of cities, and no error 
remains in the index over the long run because of 
this estimating procedure. Thus, by pricing most 


TABLE 2.—Groups and subgroups of Consumer Price Indexes published by the Uniied States! and the United Kingdom 





United States Consumer Price Index 


United Kingdom Index of Retail Prices 





| 
Monthly | 
| 
| 


Monthly 


Quarterly 











Food (including restaurant meals) - --- | Food. 
Food at home---......-.- 
Cereals and bakery products 


Meats, poultry, and fish_- 
Dairy products. ........-- 


Fruits and vegetables. 
Other foods at home 


ee | 
a ame EAE EES Sep pamnanwaicncue 
Gas and electricity _ __-- és | 
Solid fuels and fuel oil- 


Housefurnishings-- 


| 
| 
Household operation---_- | 


| 
| 


Services. 





EE eee 
Men’s and boys’.---- 


Women's and girls 


Other apparel 


Footwear... ......- iidineeneenstiaiilt Coe 


..| Durable household goods. 


| Miscellaneous goods. 


...-| Clothing and footwear. 


| 
| 
| Bread, flour, cereals, biscuits, and cakes. 
Meat and bacon. 
Fish. 
| Butter, margarine, lard, and cooking fat. 
Milk, cheese, and eggs. 
| Tea, coffee, cocoa, soft drinks, etc. 
Sugar, preserves, and confectionery. 
Vegetables. 
Fruit. 


| Other fuels and light. 


Furniture, rugs, and soft furnishings. 
Radio, television, ete. 
| Pottery, glass, and hardware. 
Medicines and toilet requisites, soap, other cleaning ma- 
terials, matches, ete. 


Postage and telephone. 





Men's outer clothing. 
Men’s under clothing. 
Women’s outer clothing. 
Women’s under clothing. 
Children’s clothing. 
| Other clothing including hose, haberdashery, millinery, and 
materials. 
Footwear. 








Transportation. _-______- 


EET TES care waletaanioaout --]-------2-2-00------ 


Public__- 


aa Transport and vehicles. 
| ERED a Motoring and cycling. 


Travel and other transpor*. 





Medical care ?__.__...- sii : . | 











Personal care _- 


“Other” services including hairdressing, shoe repair, 
| laundry and dry cleaning, domestic help, and miscella- 
neous. 











Reading and recreation -_- 


| 
| Services. 


| Miscellaneous goods. 


| Books, newspapers, and magazines. 
Other goods including stationery, travel and leather goods, 
sports goods, toys, and photographic and optical goods. 


Entertainment. 





Other goods and services. 


Tobacco. 
Alcoholic drink. 


| 





1 The quarterly breakdown of the Consumer Price Index is too detailed and 
lengthy to be included in a table of comparisons. See Price Indexes for 
— Items and Groups, published quarterly by the Bureau of Labor 

tatistics. 


2 Includes doctor and other professional services, hospital services, and 
group hospitalization, as well as costs for medicines. 
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items every month in all areas, the British index 
measures month-to-month-changes more accu- 
rately than its United States counterpart. 

In combining items to the “all items” index 
level, another interesting variation between the 
two index procedures is noted. The British index 
classifies commodities and services into 91 “‘sec- 
tions’ under the major groups, within which item 
price relatives are averaged, for the most part 
without weights. Differential weighting of items 
based on expenditures patterns only begins when 
the section indexes are combined into main group 
indexes and these in turn into the all items index. 
For example, 8 items of men’s outerwear, which 
represent 2 percent of the total index, are combined 
in a simple average of their price relatives. In 
effect, therefore, each of the eight items is given 
an importance in the index equal to one-eighth 
of the sum of their weights plus the weights of 
other items whose price movements are imputed 
to the section. In calculating the U. S. index, 
each priced item is assigned a weight representing 
the combined relative importance of the item and 
other items of consumer expenditures whose price 
movements are imputed to it. It appears, there- 
fore, that, although the same principles of estima- 
ting price movements of unpriced items are em- 
ployed, the U. S. index attempts to follow a more 
precise estimating technique by assigning the 
expenditure weights of unpriced items to more 
closely defined price indicators. On the other 
hand, the larger sample of items priced for the 
British index contributes to a better estimate of 
overall price change. 

The measurement of changes in prices of restau- 
rant meals is one of the more difficult problems of 
index calculation since variations in the quantity 
and quality of foods served from month to month 
are hard to evaluate. Until the 1952 revision of 
the U.S. index, restaurant meals were assumed to 
move, pricewise, with foods purchased in stores. 
After considerable experimentation and testing, 
however, the Bureau of Labor Statistics devised a 
system for direct pricing of restaurant meals based 
on the examination of a large sample of menus, and 
the procedure appears to give satisfactory results. 
The Ministry of Labor and National Service, at 
the last revision of the British index, was still of 
the opinion that a sufficiently reliable indication of 





The Bureau of Labor Statistics has recently instituted publication of a 
special index for consumer services. 


price change for meals bought away from home 
could not be obtained by direct measurement. It 
therefore adopted a procedure which assumes that 
about one-half of family expenditures for restau- 
rant meals is accounted for by the retail value of 
foods, and the balance, in the absence of any 
satisfactory information to the contrary, is best 
represented by all other goods and services. 
Meals away from home are, therefore, not priced 
directly, but their movement is estimated by com- 
bining changes in food prices and changes in all 
items other than foods, equally weighted. The 
treatment of restaurant meals is among the more 
significant differences in measurement techniques 
between the two indexes. It is estimated that if 
the British procedure were used in calculating the 
U. S. index, the all-items index would have in- 
creased by only 2.9 percent rather than 3.2 percent 
between December 1952 and October 1956. 

Neither of the two indexes attempts to adjust 
for seasonal variations in the quantities of goods, 
especially food and clothing, purchased during 
the year, nor to correct for seasonal price move- 
ments. When selected items included in the 
index structures are “‘out of season,”’ their weights 
are assigned proportionately to related year-round 
items, and adjustments for price trends are made 
when the items next appear in the markets. The 
British purposely avoided the inclusion in the 
index of many such items, and the index contains 
fewer seasonal items in its pricing list than are 
priced for the U. S. index. 


Classification and Publication 


The grouping of goods and services for purposes 
of index calculation are based on a ‘“‘use”’ classi- 
fication for both indexes, the main groups being 
foods, housing, apparel, transportation, and so 
on. The British index, however, includes only 
commodities in these groups, and places all types 
of services in a separate category." Certain 
minor differences occur in the classification of 
individual items; for example, radios and tele- 
vision sets are included in the British index under 
“durable and household goods” rather than rec- 
reation, but these differences are easily reconciled. 
Tobacco and alcoholic beverages are two major 
index groups in the British index, but individual 
items of “reading, recreation, and education” are 
classified as ‘‘miscellaneous goods” or ‘‘services.”’ 
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Trends in Consumer Price Indexes, United States and 
United Kingdom, June 1947-December 1956 
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Indexes for the 10 main groups of the British 
index are published each month to 1 decimal place, 
and 30 subgroup indexes are published at quar- 
terly periods to the nearest whole number. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics presents relatively 
more information to index users. The U. 8S. city 
average index and indexes for the five largest 
cities are presented monthly. With each publi- 
cation, indexes are shown to 1 decimal place for 
8 major groups and 16 subgroups of goods and 
services. Price indexes are also published at 
quarterly intervals for each of the items priced, 
and special indexes are shown for other levels of 
item classification. (See table 2.) 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has regularly 
published average prices of food items, and in 
recent years has infrequently published average 
prices for selected other commodities for which 
specifications are uniform over long periods and 
for which quality variations can be minimized. 
The method of tabulating and summarizing price 
information for the British index is such that no 
price averages emerge during the calculation. 


However, even if average prices were easily com- 
puted, the Ministry of Labor and National Serv- 
ice is of the opinion that, because of wide varia- 
tions between the kinds and qualities of goods 
for which prices sre reported by different retail- 
ers from month to month, the data would not 
be suitable for publishing averages. 


Comparison of Index Movements 


At the time of the last revisions, in 1953 for the 
U. S. index and in 1956 for the British index, the 
revised indexes were linked to the earlier indexes 
to form continuous series. The index for the 
United Kingdom is thus available for comparison 
with the U.S. index from June 1947 through 1956. 
(See chart.) Although the 2 index series are not 
strictly comparable, it can be safely assumed that 
they present a reliable picture of at least the over- 
all differences in movements of price and reflect 
primarily the fundamental differences in character- 
istics of the 2 economies. This contrast is ap- 
parent in the movement of the two indexes after 
the outbreak of the Korean hostilities when world 
prices of primary commodities rose considerably 
under the influence of stockpiling and “scare 
buying.” Retail prices in the United Kingdom 
increased about 19 percent from December 1950 
to June 1952, while the level of consumer prices in 
the United States advanced 11 percent. There- 
after, the British index rose steadily, with food 
prices increasing more than 20 percent by 1955. 
The U. S. index, on the other hand, leveled off in 
1952 and maintained relative stability until 1956, 
on the average, as retail food prices, influenced by 
falling prices of agricultural commodities, de- 
creased sufficiently to offset rising costs of other 
commodities and services. 

Rising costs of materials and labor, which have 
been significant in both countries in postwar years, 
were translated into higher consumer prices in 
the United Kingdom to a greater degree than in 
the United States where expanding production and 
competitive consumer markets prevailed. With 
wage rates advancing more rapidly than produc- 
tion and high level demand for consumer goods 
exerting increasing inflationary pressures, prices 
in the United Kingdom increased sharply in the 
past 3 years. The British purchase tax, originally 
designed as a wartime deterrent to consumption of 
goods in short supply and now an important part 
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of the Nation’s fiscal system, is also reflected in 
higher prices in the United Kingdom, while related 
excise and sales taxes imposed on commodities 
and services in American markets have remained 
relatively stable. Indirect taxes less subsidies in 
the British index represent about 12 percent of 
the total. A sharp increase in such taxes and 
reduced subsidies between 1949 and 1950 contrib- 
uted almost 1 percent to the 3-percent increase 


2 See Disinflationary Policy and Wages in Great Britain, Monthly Labor 
Review, March 1956 (p. 269). 


in the index over this period, and another sharp 
increase in existing rates of purchase taxes became 
effective in 1955." 

The influence of these factors accounts for most 
of the significant variation in movement of the 
2 index series, and no doubt far outweighs the 
effects of structural and methodological differ- 
ences between the 2 measurements. 


—ABNER HurRwITz AND WARREN BLACKMAN 
Division of Prices and Cost of Living 








Significant Decisions 
in Labor Cases° 





Labor Relations 


Failure to Meet Filing Requirements. A Federal 
district court, in dismissing a union complaint 
upon the motion of the National Labor Relations 
Board,’ held in effect that the NLRB had discre- 
tion to dismiss a union’s pending petition for certi- 
fication as a bargaining agent when facts revealed 
that the union had temporarily failed to meet the 
filing requirements concerning financial reports, 
according to section 9 (g) of the Labor Manage- 
ment Relations Act. 

The NLRB, during a hearing on a union petition 
for a representation election, ordered a dismissal 
because of a temporary failure of the union to meet 
all the necessary filing requirements of the act. 
The union had filed the required statements with 
the Secretary of Labor as directed in section 9 (g) 
of the act, but had not furnished financial reports 
to its members until 40 days after the expiration 
of the time period, which in this instance was a 90- 
day extension beyond the statutory limitations. 
(In this case, the Board had followed its usual 
practice of administratively extending the time 
limit after the union notified the Board of its inten- 
tion of compliance.) The union explained its rea- 
sons for not acting within the time period, but the 
Board affirmed its dismissal order deciding that its 
longstanding practice of merely withholding certi- 
fication only as long as the delinquent union was 
out of compliance had not proved effective. 

In upholding the discretion of the Board to dis- 
miss a union petition for failure to meet all the 
filing requirements, the court commented that the 
Board action was harsh in reversing a customary 
policy but the facts in the case did not reveal an 
abuse of the discretionary power the Board 
possesses. The court also pointed out that the 
Board’s dismissal of the union petition would not 
cause an irreparable injury since a new petition 

484 


may be filed without substantial delay and the 
record already established in the first petition 
hearing could be used at the Board’s discretion. 


Breach of a Picket Line. A Federal district court 
upheld ? the issuing of a temporary injunction 
requiring motor carriers to deliver goods to the 
premises of a company around which unions had 
established an organizational picket line. Prior 
to the granting of the injunction, the employees 
of the carriers had refused to cross the picket lines. 

On December 21, 1956, a wholesale distributor 
of automobile parts secured a mandatory injunc- 
tion from a Federal district court ordering two 
common carriers of goods in interstate commerce 
to deliver materials consigned to him. The 
court issued the injunction because the wholesaler 
demonstrated that an inability to supply cus- 
tomers was ruining his business and the lack of 
business was forcing him to discharge over one- 
third of his nonsupervisory employees. Th 
picket line around the premises of the wholesaler 
was maintained by persons who were not employees 
of either the wholesaler or the carriers and who 
were not members of any union representing these 
employees. The members of the picket line were 
acting for two unions which had disclaimed repre- 
sentation of the wholesaler’s employees and which 
had refused to agree to an NLRB-conducted 
election to determine representation. 

In upholding the issuance of the injunction, the 
district court pointed out that Congress, in 
enacting the Interstate Commerce Act, had 
previously expressed the legislative intent that 
persons engaged in the public transportation 
business affected with the public interest have to 
make delivery to their consignees.2 The court 
further stated that there was no indication of 
Congress’ overruling this previously expressed 
intent by passage of the LMRA or by its prede- 


“Prepared in the U. 8. Department of Labor, Office of the Solicitor. The 
cases covered in this article represent a selection of the significant decisions 
believed to be of special interest. No attempt has been made to reflect all 
recent judicial and administrative developments in the field of labor law or 
to indicate the effect of particular decisions in jurisdictions in which contrary 
results may be reached based upon local statutory provisions, the existence of 
local precedents, or a different approach by the courts, to the issue presented. 

1 Local 662,. . . Journeymen and Apprentices of Plumbers and Pipefitting 
Industry . . . v. Leedom, et al. (U. 8. D. C., D. C., Jan. 18, 1957). 

3 Quaker City Motor Parts Co. v. Interstate Motor Freight System (U. 8. 
D. C., E. Pa., Jan. 21, 1957). 

349 U. 8. C. A. 316(b). 
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cessors. The court also emphasized that the 
Supreme Court had repeatedly recognized organ- 
izational picketing as being subject to limits.‘ 
Examining the particular circumstances of this 
case, the court concluded picketing would deny 
to the employees of this wholesaler their right to 
refrain from collective bargaining found in both 
the LMRA and the Norris-La Guardia Act.’ 
Citing several cases,*® the court also stressed that 
proceedings directly before the courts, as well as 
before the NLRB, are permissible where irrep- 
arable injury will result from the failure to grant 
judicial relief. 


“Punitive” Reinstatement Order. A Federal appel- 
late court held 7 that an NLRB order ® requiring 
an employer to offer reinstatement without back 
pay to an active union employee who had quit 
her job was punitive and did not constitute a 
valid remedial order. 

In the course of an organizing campaign in the 
plant of the employer, supervisors opposed unioni- 
zation by interrogating employees, utilizing threats, 
and ridicule. One of the first employees to join 
the union was one of its most active supporters in 
the plant. After frequent unpleasant vocal ex- 
changes with the supervisors, the employee arrived 
at work 4 days after the union election to find her 
spinning frames so tangled and dirty that they 
were inoperative. Added to the threats and argu- 
ments, this tangle provided the employee with the 
impetus to quit her job as not being able “to take 
it any longer.” 

The Board had reasoned in this case that there 
was not a “constructive discharge” in violation of 
section 8 (a) (3) of the act, which forbids discrim- 
ination in employment conditions to ‘discourage 
membership in any labor organization,”’ since the 
harassing tactics of the supervisors were only a 
contributing factor to the employee’s quitting, 
and the immediate precipitating situation, the 





4 See, for example, Giboney v. Empire Storage Co., 336 U. S. 490, 500-503 
(1949). 

$29 U. S. C. A. 157; 29 U. 8. C. A. 102. 

* United Construction Workers v. Laburnum Construction Corp., 347 U. 8. 
656, 665, 665-667; Steele v. Louisville & Nashville RR. Co., 323 U.S. 192, 205-297; 
Amazon Cotton Mill Co. v. Tertile Workers Union, 167 F. 2d 183, 190. 

7 NLRB vw. Coats & Clark, Inc. (C. A. 5, Feb. 13, 1957). 

§ Coats & Clark, Inc., 113 NLRB 29 (July 22, 1955). See Monthly Labor 
Review, October 1955 (p. 1160). 

§ Republic Steel Corp. v. NLRB, 311 U.S. 7, 11-12 (1940). 

1” Old King Cole, Inc., 117 NLRB No. 41 (Feb. 5, 1957). 


dirty spinning frames, was not one for which the 
employer was responsible or whose outcome he 
could have anticipated. The Board, nevertheless, 
ordered the employee reinstated, without back 
pay, on the basis that a cease and desist order usu- 
ally appropriate following employer interference 
with the right of employees to engage in concerted 
activities (section 8 (a) (1)) would not provide a 
sufficient remedy here, since the employer’s harass- 
ment was a psychological factor entering into the 
decision to quit and contributed a form of em- 
ployer coercive conduct. 

Pointing out that judicial precedent has not sup- 
ported the Board’s power to issue punitive orders,® 
the court examined closely the Board’s theory 
that a remedial order may be issued not only to 
repair the damage done to the injured party but 
also to prevent the violator from benefiting by his 
misdeed. The court held that the employee was 
not entitled to reinstatement since she quit her job 
voluntarily, rather than remaining at work and 
charging the employer with an unfair labor prac- 
tice. The court then decided that there was no 
demonstrated employer advantage gained through 
the termination of the employee’s services. The 
court emphasized that the employer lost a skilled 
worker and that the only basis for finding the em- 
plover desired the termination was his “attitude 
toward unionization” and the employee’s “known 
prounion proclivity.” 

Finding that neither criterion of a remedial or- 
der was met in this factual situation, the court 
concluded that part of the Board order reinstating 
the employee was a nonpermissible punitive action 
but that the portion of the order holding the em- 
ployer in violation of 8 (a) (1) of the LMRA was 
valid. 


Unlawful Employer Conduct. The National Labor 
Relations Board held ® that an employer violated 
2 provisions of the Labor Management Relations 
Act by promising benefits in speeches to assembled 
employees, by polling and interrogating employees 
about union affiliation and activities, and by dis- 
charging 4 active union members for allegedly 
engaging in union activities on company time. 
In this case, union organization activity had 
commenced on the premises of the employer in 
June 1955 at which time four employees, who were 
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discharged at a later date, signed union authoriza- 
tion cards. Union solicitation, including meetings, 
was carried or during working and nonworking 
time. However, there were no plant rules against 
employees engaging freely in talking and visiting. 
On July 5, the employer assembled the employees 
15 minutes before the lunch hour and read a 
prepared statement pointing out present company 
policies toward employees and possible disadvan- 
tages of employee representation by a third party. 
Later that day, the employer’s foreman polled 
each employee as to whether the employee wanted 
a union. Of the 4 later-discharged employees, 3 
answered affirmatively and 1 indicated no position 
on the question. After later discussing employee 
demands with an employee committee, the em- 
ployer left for a 2-week vacation, leaving the im- 
pression that a reply would be forthcoming upon 
his return, but that if a union organization activity 
persisted there would be no further negotiations. 
Returning, the employer announced his agreement 
to all employee demands in a speech to the as- 
sembled employees and confirmed this position by 
letter to each employee. After receiving reports 
that the four employees in question were continu- 
ing union activities on company time, the em- 
ployer posted their discharge notices because of 
participation in union activities on company time. 
On August 1, after 2 of the 4 employees had been 
released," the employer posted the first set of 
company rules, which provided a 3-day layoff as 
a penalty for violation of a major rule. About 
the same time, the employer also announced to his 
assembled employees that if they continued union 
activities on company time they would be dis- 
charged. 

Pointing out that production efficiency became 
and remained normal throughout the period of 
union organization activity, the NLRB did not 
accept the employer claim that the discharged 
employees were engaged in “something” which 
interfered with plant production. Instead, the 
Board concluded that the four employees were 
discharged when the employer realized that his 
promised benefits had not caused them to renounce 
their efforts to obtain union representation. It 
further concluded that the employer’s speeches, 
polling, and interrogating of employees constituted 
interference with the rights of employees to parti- 


cipate in union activities and that the discharge of 
the four employees resulted in disciminatory 
treatment, all these activities being in violation 
of the LMRA. . 


Veterans’ Reemployment 


Practice Sufficient for Missed Promotion. A 
Federal district court, rejecting the motion of an 
employer to dismiss a veteran’s claim,” held that 
the complaint was sufficient because, under its 
allegations, facts might be proved upon which the 
veteran could be upheld. 

The veteran, who had been employed as a 
laborer on February 1, 1950, had left this position 
for military service on December 6, 1950. After 
an honorable discharge, he made timely applica- 
tion for statutory reemployment rights and, on 
December 1, 1952, was reemployed as a cérman 
helper. The veteran claimed that the position of 
a carman helper is superior to that of a laborer in 
a line of promotion established by the emplo¥ment 
policies of the employer and that under established 
practice, laborers advance to vacant helper posi- 
tions in strict accord with their seniority as 
laborers; their helper seniority dates from the 
promotion. 

The veteran alleged that but for military service 
he would have been eligible for a carman helper’s 
vacancy filled on January 20, 1951, and would 
then have had carman helper’s seniority as of 
that date. The employer did reemploy him in 
that position and with that seniority; but, on 
January 16, 1953, changed the seniority to the 
date of his reemployment after military service, 
December 1, 1952. This lower seniority caused 
the veteran to be demoted to an inferior position 
at lower pay in a later layoff which was governed 
by relative seniority. Thus, the veteran said, the 
employer had violated his right to restoration 
without loss of seniority. 

Supporting his motion to dismiss, the employer 
pointed out that the veteran had not referred to 
any contract which established the senior laborer’s 
right to the promotion and argued that “practice” 
is not within the protection of the reemployment 


4 The other two employees were discharged a week later. 
2 Wilson v. Illinois Central Railroad Co. (U. S. D. C., Chicago, Jan. 16, 
1957). 
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statutes. In rejecting this argument, the court 
held that it is immaterial whether “the status 
which would have been attained if the employee 
had remained on the job would have resulted from 
the compulsions of a legally binding collective 
bargaining contract, from an established employ- 
ment practice, known to the employee, becoming 
an implied term of the employment agreement, 
or whether from a consistent practice followed 
voluntarily” by the employer. The court further 
stated that evidence will disclose whether the 
alleged practice is “sufficiently settled’’ to link the 
2 positions in a single chain of seniority, or 
whether the 2 positions are so far separate that no 
loss of seniority is involved. 

When in the course of a reduction in force there 
is a demotion directly attributable to the claimed 
wrongful denial of seniority rights as distinguished 
from a layoff in accordance with admittedly 
proper seniority, said the court, a cause of action 
under the reemployment statutes appears. 


Wages and Hours 


Coverage of Auto-Rental Company Employees. A 
Federal appellate court held™ that the Fair 
Labor Standards Act does not apply to driver 
employees of an auto-rental company principally 
engaged in transporting airline and steamship 
passenger's when they were not engaged in inter- 
state commerce within the meaning of the act. 

The employees in this case were hired to drive 
11-passenger “stretchout” limousines for the pur- 
pose of carrying airline and steamship passengers 
to and from the Honolulu International Airport 
or Port of Honolulu, Hawaii, to downtown Hono- 
lulu. Approximately 50 percent of the rental 
company’s customers prearranged local transpor- 
tation prior to their arrival in Hawaii. A smaller 
percentage prearranged transportation from Hono- 
lulu to the International Airport. No contractual 
agreement existed between any of the airlines 
and the transportation company for the use of the 
limousines except for deplaning passengers, who 
had not made city travel arrangements, and some 
of the airline crews. Other crew members, credit 
passengers who belonged to tour groups, and 
“walk in” cash passengers comprised the remain- 
der of the company’s limousine customers. 


The court based its decision not to apply the 
Fair Labor Standards Act to these limousine 
drivers on the ground that their activity was not 
engaging in interstate commerce as defined by 
statute. “It is not enough that the activity affect 
commerce; the employee must actually be engaged 
in interstate commerce.”’ The court also con- 
sidered as irrelevant those cases interpreting the 
“production of goods for commerce” provision. 
The court emphasized that of the 3 different 
phrases defining interstate commerce, it would 
apply only the 1 narrowest in scope, “engaged in 
commerce.” 

In reaching its decision, the court stated that 
the ultimate test in applying the law to the 
particular facts is whether the local transportation 
service forms an “integral step in the interstate 
movement.” '* Dismissing the proposition that 
rules applicable to shipment of merchandise were 
also applicable to transportation of passengers,” 
the court considered the present factual situation 
as a twilight zone between two sets of facts 
regarding which the Supreme Court had previ- 
ously rendered a decision while interpreting the 
scope of the Sherman Act. In one instance, the 
Supreme Court held that local taxi cabs trans- 
porting passengers from railroad stations to their 
homes or vice versa were not in interstate com- 
merce but that a system which operated shuttle 
service between railroad stations in Chicago and 
which transferred through passengers under ex- 
clusive contractual arrangements with railroad 
companies was engaged in interstate commerce.” 

Distinguishing this case from the Capital Transit 
case,” on the ground that the customers were a 
‘virtual captive group of passengers” in the latter, 
the court determined that, as commonly under- 
stood, the auto-rental company employees who 
furnished the arriving Honolulu passengers with 
transportation were engaged in activity of a purely 
local nature. To extend FLSA coverage to the 
drivers who provided this form of local transporta- 
tion, the court concluded, would transgress the 
intent of Congress. 


13 Mateo, et al. v. Auto Rental Co., Ltd., et al. (C. A. 9, Jam. 23, 1957). 
% United States v. Yellow Cab Co., 332 U. 8. 218 (1947). 

18 Walling v. Jacksonville Paper Co., 317 U. 8. 564 (1943) 

16 United States v. Yellow Cab Co.., op. cit. 

1 United States v. Capital Transit Co., 325 U. 8. 357 (1945). 





Chronology of 
Recent Labor Events 





February 2, 1957 


THE PRESIDENT of the International Chemical Workers 
suspended the officers of its New York City Local 587 
and put a supervisor in charge, pending investigation of 
alleged relationships between the local and underworld 
elements. On February 5, the ICW president appointed, 
for purposes of investigation, supervisors for all locals 
in the New York City area with more than one contract. 


February 4 


In the Nation’s worst mine disaster in over 5 years (see 
Chron. item for Dec. 21, 1951, MLR, Feb. 1952), 37 miners 
perished in a gas explosion in the Bishop, Va., mine of the 
Pocahontas Fuel Co. 


A new 2-year agreement, retroactive to January 2, was 
announced by the Upholsterers’ Union and the Kroehler 
Manufacturing Co., providing for an hourly wage-rate 
increase of 12 cents for timeworkers and an equivalent 
increase of 8 cents for pieceworkers, and other benefits. 
(See also p. 494 of this issue.) 


Tue Operating Engineers and the Associated General 
Contractors of Minnesota announced a 3-year contract 
providing for hourly wage-rate increases ranging from 
12 to 23 cents immediately, from 12 to 22 cents on next 
January 1, and from 12 to 15 cents a year later. About 
6,000 highway workers are affected. 


February 5 


Tue Executive Council of the American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial Organization, meeting 
at Miami Beach, Fla. (see Chron. item for Jan. 28, 1957, 
MLR, Mar. 1957), ordered 3 unions—the Laundry 
Workers, the Allied Industrial Workers, and the Distillery 
Workers—to get rid of corrupt officials and to eliminate 
unethical practices in union affairs within 90 days or face 
suspension, and possibly expulsion, from the Federation. 
(See Chron. item for Aug. 30, 1956, MLR, Oct. 1956.) 


Tue United Auto Workers announced the formation of an 
Aircraft and Avionics Engineering Council within its 
National Aircraft Department to organize engineers and 
other professional employees in the aviation and guided 
missile industry. 


ConTINvATION of a strike of public school teachers in 
Manchester, N. H., in a salary dispute was enjoined by a 
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State superior court, which held that teachers had no 
right to strike. Although the court did not specifically 
order resumption of work, the teachers returned to their 
jobs. 

On the same day, Boundary County, Idaho, public 
school teachers staged a 1-day walkout to ‘dramatize the 
need for higher salaries.” 


February 6 


Ir was announced that employees of Hammond Standish 
& Co., a meatpacking concern in Detroit, had agreed to 
“lend” the company, over the next 5 years, 10 percent of 
their pay, to be used for expanding sales and buying new 
machines. (See also p. 494 of this issue.) 


A 15-month agreement was reached by the Bell Telephone 
Co. of Pennsylvania and the Federation of Telephone 
Workers of Pennsylvania (Ind.), providing for wage 
increases ranging up to $5 a week, for about 11,000 plant 
workers. 


A new 1-year contract was signed by the Machinists with 
National Airlines, retroactive to October 1, 1956, provid- 
ing for wage increases ranging from 13 to 21 cents an hour 
for about 1,200 mechanics and other ground personnel 
throughout the carrier’s system. 


February 7 


Tue Southern Bell Telephone and Telegraph Co. an- 
nounced a $315,000 out-of-court settlement of its $5 
million suit against the Communications Workers for 
property damage that resulted from strike violence in 
1955. (See Chron. item for July 12, 1956, MLR, Sept. 
1956; also p. 493 of this issue.) 


February 10 


Tue Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. and the United 
Rubber Workers announced a master agreement on non- 
wage items, to run until April 15, 1959. (See also p. 493 
of this issue.) 


An 18-month agreement, retroactive to February 1 and 
providing for increased pay, additional expenses away 
from home, and other benefits for 1,650 domestic and 
international pilots, was announced by the Trans World 
Airlines and the Air Line Pilots. 


February 11 


Wituiram M. LeIsErson, a well-known labor mediator and 
arbitrator who had held many Government labor posts, 
died in Washington, D. C., at the age of 73. 


Tue Internal Revenue Service ruled that back-wage pay- 
ments to employees, pursuant to NLRB orders, are tax- 
able wages if the Board ruling runs against the employer 
alone or against the employer and union jointly, but are 
not considered wages and are tax free if the Board ruling 
is solely against the union. 
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Tue Federal Wage and Hour Administrator signed an 
order, under the Fair Labor Standards Act, raising the 
minimum wage rates for two industries in Puerto Rico, 
effective March 3. The industries and their new hourly 
rates are—cement, $1; clay and clay products, 40 cents to 
$1. 

MMA similar order signed by the Administrator on February 
13, set higher minimum hourly wage rates, effective March 
7, for the following additional Puerto Rican industries: 
Stone, glass, and related products—62 cents to $1; and 
the construction, business service, motion-picture, and 
miscellaneous industry—70 cents to $1. 


February 12 


Tue Federal court of appeals in San Francisco upheld a 
National Labor Relations Board ruling (see Chron. item 
for Aug. 26, 1955, MLR, Oct. 1955) that a contractual 
“hot cargo” provision did not make legal, direct attempts 
by a union to induce workers not to handle boycotted 
The court dismissed the union’s contention that 
a work stoppage over the issue was due to a managerial 
order because the foreman who issued the order was a 
member of the union. The case was NLRB v. Local 1976, 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners . . . , et al. 


goods. 


February 13 


THE city of Philadelphia concluded a contract with District 
Council 33, American Federation of State, County and 
Municipal Employees, granting the union sole and ex- 
clusive bargaining rights for city employees working in 
departments where the union holds a majority. (See also 
p. 495 of this issue.) 


Tue Federal court of appeals in New Orleans found, in 
NLRB vy. Coats & Clark, Inc., that a Board order requiring 
an employer to reinstate an employee who had quit partly 
because of harassment by management over her union 
activities (see Chron. item for July 22, 1955, MLR, Sept. 
1955) was punitive rather than remedial, and therefore 
exceeded the Board’s authority. (See also p. 485 of this 
issue.) 


February 16 


A new $1.5-million home for a medical center was dedicated 
in Philadelphia by the AFL-CIO Medical Service Plan 
representing 28 local unions. The center was founded by 
the Central Labor Union of Philadelphia in 1950 and, 
during the past 5 years, occupied part of a local hospital. 


February 17 


Tue International Longshoremen’s Association (Ind.) and 
the New York Shipping Association signed a new 3-year 
contract, retroactive to October 1, 1956, which provided 
that wages, hours, and employer contributions to welfare 
and pension funds would be the same in all Atlantic Coast 


ports from Maine to Virginia. Five days earlier, when an 
80-day antistrike injunction expired, the dockers had 
resumed their strike (see Chron. item for Dec. 4, 1956, 
MLR, Feb. 1957, and also p. 492 of this issue). 


February 18 


AN unprecedented nationwide survey to determine the 
health needs and medical care patterns of members of the 
Machinists union was begun by the Columbia University 
School of Public Health and Administrative Medicine, 
under an agreement with the Foundation on Employee 
Health, Medical Care and Welfare, Inc. The Foundation 
was established jointly by the Machinists and U. 8S. 
Industries, Inc., in June 1956 to make and publish studies 
that would contribute to the betterment of collectively 
bargained health and welfare programs. (See MLR, 
Aug. 1956, p. 953.) 


Four New York City Teamster locals and United Parcel 
Service, Inc., announced that a 3-year agreement, retro- 
active to April 1, 1956, featured a novel, employer- 
financed retirement plan for 3,200 employees. The plan, 
designed to induce drivers to retire before they become 
too old to drive safely, provides benefits of $141 a month 
for 10 years for retirees at age 55 after 25 years of service, 
with a 4-percent reduction for each lesser year of service. 
When the retirees become eligible for social security 
benefits at age 65, the company pension will be reduced to 
$33 a month. The eligibility requirement is 10 years of 
service. 


February 19 


Upon the recommendation of its Government Operations 
Committee, the United States Senate cited for contempt 
of Congress 4 Teamster officials, including 2 vice presidents, 
who had challenged the authority of a subcommittee to 
investigate labor racketeering and refused to answer its 
questions. 


February 21 


Upon request of the NLRB, the Federal district court in 
New York City issued a temporary injunction restraining 
American Coal Shipping, Inc. (see Chron. item for June 13, 
1956, MLR, Aug. 1956) from recognizing the National 
Maritime Union as the sole bargaining agent for unlicensed 
ship personnel. The Board contended that the company 
had contracted illegally with the union before hiring any 
seamen. 

Five days later, the Federal district court in Brooklyn 
ordered three unions—the Seafarers, the Marine En- 
gineers, and the Masters, Mates and Pilots—to stop 
picketing a shipyard that was reconditioning a ship for 
the company, because their action constituted a secondary 
boycott. The picketing was in protest against the com- 
pany’s agreements with the NMU and with District 450 
of the Mine Workers for licensed personnel. 
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February 22 


Tue Senate confirmed Joseph A. Jenkins of Texas, as a 
member, and Jerome D. Fenton of Connecticut, as General 
Counsel, of the National Labor Relations Board. 


February 25 


Tue Supreme Court of the United States ruled, in Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Co. and Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men v. Rychlik, etc., that the Railway Labor Act allows, 
for purposes of enforcing union shop contracts, alternative 
union membership only in unions which have already 
qualified under the administrative procedures of the act 
as ‘‘national in scope’”’ and ‘‘organized in accordance with” 
the act and have received certification as electors of union 
representatives on the National Railroad Adjustment 
Board. Reversing the lower court’s decision that the 
trainman involved was discharged illegally for joining a 
union (the United Railroad Operating Crafts—UROC) 
in good faith that it was ‘“‘national in scope’ as provided 
by the act, the High Court remanded the case for dis- 
missal of the complaint, saying that the UROC had not 
so qualified. 

On the same day, the Supreme Court denied review, 
thus, in effect, upholding the appellate court’s decision in 


Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen.. ., 
Local 88 v. NLRB, and Swift & Co., and the Board’s 
ruling, that the union had violated the Taft-Hartley Act 
by inducing its members—retail meat market buyers— 
not to buy meat products from an employer whose salesmen 
the union sought to organize. (See Chron. item for 
July 26, 1955, MLR, Sept. 1955.) 


February 27 


Tue Communications Workers and the Ohio Consolidated 
Telephone Co. signed an agreement ending a 228-day 
strike of 600 workers in Portsmouth and 24 counties in 
southern and eastern Ohio, which was marked by violence 
and vandalism that crippled the communication system. 
(See also p. 493 of this issue.) 


February 28 


Tue Supreme Court of the United States, in Olin Mathie- 
son Chemical Corp. v. NLRB, upheld a Board decision that 
the company violated the Taft-Hartley Act by unilaterally 
introducing, after a strike, a plan giving superseniority to 
nonstrikers and those who had returned to work during 
the strike. (See Chron. item for Oct. 18, 1955, MLR, 
Dec. 1955.) 





Union Conventions, May 16 to June 15, 1957 


Date National and international unions Place 


May 20_. 
May 20_-_- 
June 3__. 
June 10- 
June 10_ 
June 15_- 


International Union of Life Insurance Agents 
National Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association__ 
American Flint Glass Workers’ Union 

American Federation of Musicians 

Office Employes’ International Union 

International Glove Workers’ Union of America___- 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
New Orleans, La. 
Miami, F!a. 
Denver, Colo. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Metropolis, Ill. 


Date State labor organizations Place 


May 22_- 

May 23__- 
May 27-_- 
June 2____ 
June 3___- 
June 6___-_ 
June 10___ 


Georgia State Federation 
Kansas State Federation 


New Jersey State Federation 
Mississippi State Federation 


Maryland- District of Columbia Federation 


South Dakota State Federation 
Idaho State Federation_______- 


Brunswick 
Wichita 
Baltimore 
Atlantie City 
Biloxi 
Watertown 


woe ...--..---- Coeur D’Alene 





Developments in 
Industrial Relations’ 





In LATE Fesruary, congressional action was a 
factor in two major labor developments; public 
hearings were opened on revision of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act and on alleged malpractices 
by labor and management. Meanwhile, internal 
reform measures were instituted by a number of 
unions where instances of corrupt or unethical 
conduct had been revealed. 

Settlements finally emerged in the East Coast 
longshore and Portsmouth, Ohio, telephone strike 
situations, and the United Rubber Workers nego- 
tiated its first agreement in 1957, with the Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Co. 


Union Affairs 


At the end of February, the newly formed U. S. 
Senate Select Committee on Improper Activities in 
the Labor or Management Field opened its hearings 
on corrupt practices, with the Teamsters union, 
the first subject of its inquiry. Early testimony 
linked the Teamsters with professional racketeers 
in a reported conspiracy to dominate law enforce- 
ment agencies in the Portland, Oreg., area. Wit- 
nesses alleged that unsecured, low-cost loans from 
union funds financed bars, gambling houses, and 
gangsters’ travels, and that union power was used 
to close establishments refusing to operate pinball 
machines controlled by the union-underworld 
combination. More broadly, the committee re- 
ported that it had received complaints of mal- 
practices from 29 cities and was investigating the 
Allied Industrial Workers and a number of other 
unions, together with certain employer groups. 
Also under study were charges of collusion be- 
tween Long Island, N. Y., building contractors 
and the Carpenters and the Operating Engineers 
unions. A National Labor Relations Board ex- 
aminer had recently found that employers in the 
Nassau and Suffolk County Contractors’ Associa- 
tion had violated the law by, in effect, controlling 
a local of the Operating Engineers. 


On the eve of the special Senate committee 
hearings, J. Albert Woll resigned his position as 
general counsel for the Teamsters, following his 
resignation some months ago as counsel for the 
Laundry Workers. Mr. Woll, who is also general 
counsel for the American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Organizations and 
several other affiliates, explained that the Team- 
sters union had been growing in size and activities 
and was making increasing demands on his time. 
In January, he had acted as legal adviser to Team- 
ster officials when they challenged the jurisdiction 
of the Permanent Investigations Subcommittee of 
the Senate Government Operations Committee to 
investigate labor unions.' 

As an offshoot of the jurisdictional controversy 
between former AFL building trades unions— 
including the Teamsters—and former CIO unions, 
the AFL-CIO Industrial Union Department 
advised the Teamsters that the union’s proposal 
to withdraw 375,000 of its participating member- 
ship from the department would be accepted only 
if it was financially unable to pay the 2 cents per 
capita monthly dues or if these members were no 
longer organized on an industrial union basis. A 
year earlier, a compromise was worked out per- 
mitting representation in the department of 
400,000 of the Teamsters’ total membership— 
represented to be 1.5 million. Industrial Union 
Department President Walter P. Reuther indi- 
cated that any department affiliate insisting on 
the right to alter the degree of its participation 
faced expulsion for being in arrears after 90 days. 
Meantime, 5 new affiliates with a combined mem- 
bership of about 465,000 brought the department’s 
representation to over 7.6 million members, about 
half the number in the AFL-CIO. These unions 
were the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, the Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, 
the Brotherhood of Paper Makers, the Bill Posters, 
and the Commercial Telegraphers. 

New measures against unethical practices were 
taken by the labor movement during February. 
The president of the Chemical Workers Union 
placed three more New York City locals under 
supervision of the parent organization for investi- 
gation of possible underworld influence.2 The 


*Prepared in the Division of Wages and Industrial Relations, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, on the basis of currently available published material. 

1 See Monthly Labor Review, March 1957 (p. 361). 

Ibid. (p. 362). 
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United Automobile Workers also put an adminis- 
trator in charge of a New York local of 4,500 auto 
mechanics during its study of the local’s books, 
contracts, and associations. The Allied Indus- 
trial Workers dissolved the four locals in the New 
York metropolitan area that had been denounced 
by the New York County District Attorney as 
instruments for extortion and took other steps to 
purge itself of corruption charges leveled by the 
AFL-CIO Executive Council. The international 
established tighter rules for the supervision of its 
locals’ finances and internal affairs and announced 
the resignation of Anthony Doria, its secretary- 
treasurer, who was censured by the federation for 
his ties with a Chicago local accused of welfare 
fund maladministration. Proposals for constitu- 
tional prohibitions against chartering of paper 
locals—units controlled by outsiders with suspected 
underworld connections—were to be presented at 
the AIW convention late in the year; these pro- 
posals would require that at least 18 workers apply 
for a new charter. 

Also in New York, Samuel Berger resigned as 
president of the trucking local of the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union after 
invoking his constitutional privilege against self- 
incrimination before a Federal grand jury investi- 
gating racketeering in the garment and trucking 
industries. He thus complied with the Federa- 
tion’s recent declaration that union officers have 
no right to retain their jobs if they plead the fifth 
amendment in Government inquiries into union 
corruption.‘ 

The election of John J. O’Rourke to the presi- 
dency of the Teamsters’ New York Joint Council 
ended the struggle for control over the 125,000 
union truckdrivers and warehousemen in the 
metropolitan area. <A bitterly contested election 
in February 1956 had been followed by a Federal 
court injunction ® deposing Mr. O’Rourke from 
the $25,000 a year office and restoring Martin 
T. Lacey. 

In a move to explain a recommended ° 50-cent 
increase in monthly dues (to $2.50) that was to 
be acted upon at the union’s biennial convention 
in April, the leadership of the United Automobile 
Workers distributed to each of its 1.4 million 
members a pamphlet outlining in detail the 
union’s financial condition. The booklet noted 
a decline during the past year of nearly 12 percent 
in the organization’s net worth, largely as a 


result of strike costs—for a strike at a General 
Motors plant in Canada and for donations to its 
striking local at the Kohler Co. plant in Sheboy- 
gan, Wis.—and an expansion in its Detroit head- 
quarters. Union-achieved benefits in working con- 
ditions (valued by the UAW at $2 an hour over 
the 20 years since the union’s formation in 1936) 
were contrasted with their cost (put at 2 cents an 
hour in union dues). Dues of $3 to $5 a month 
paid by some other unions were also cited in 
support of the proposed increase. 


Collective Bargaining and Wage Developments 


Wage increases of at least 1 cent an hour were 
scheduled to go into effect in March for about 1.4 
million workers under cost-of-living contracts, 
mostly in the automotive and farm equipment 
industries. 


Longshoring. The contract dispute that had led 
to a work stoppage of longshoremen along the 
Atlantic and Gulf Coasts in November 1956 and 
another in North and mid-Atlantic ports in Febru- 
ary 1957 was brought to an end late in the month 
when contracts were concluded in the latter ports. 
In southern ports, settlements had been reached 
at the end of January or early in February. 
Contract terms were not reached in the other 
ports, however, until the 35,000 longshoremen in 
these ports had again stopped work on February 
12, when an 80-day Taft-Hartley injunction had 
expired.’ Obstacles to a final settlement of the 
dispute reportedly were fringe benefits rather 
than wages. On February 17, the International 
Longshoremen’s Association (Ind.) and the New 
York Shipping Association reached agreement on 
“coastwise”’ provisions and local New York area 
issues but disagreement at other ports, primarily 
over local issues, prevented resumption of work 
at any North or mid-Atlantic ports until Febru- 
ary 23. 

The 


hours, 


“master”? contract provided that wages, 
and employer contributions to pension 
and welfare funds would be the same in all ports 
from Maine to Virginia. Wage rates were in- 
creased over a 3-year period—18 cents retroactive 
to October 1, 1956, and 7 cents more in October 
“sibid. 

4 Ibid. (p. 352). 

fonthly Labor Review, July 1956 (p. 835) 


See Monthly Labor Review, February 1957 (p. 208). 
7 Ibid. (p. 206). 


§ See 


fc) 





DEVELOPMENTS IN INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
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of both 1957 and 1958. A further wage adjust- 
ment may be made effective in October 1958 if 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics Consumer Price 
Index rises more than 6 points between October 
1956 and August 1958; for each 0.6 point by 
which the rise in the index may exceed that 
amount, wages are to be increased 1 cent an hour. 
Employer welfare contributions were raised by 
5 cents an hour. 

Separate local agreements negotiated for each 
port covered working conditions, vacations, holi- 
days, and benefits under welfare and pension 
plans. The New York contract included a third 
week’s paid vacation, the establishment of 5 
paid holidays by the third year, an arrangement 
under which part of the welfare fund was to be 
used for free clinical services for dockers and their 
families, and a checkoff of union dues. 

The first major settlement in the longshore 
dispute came on January 30 between the ILA and 
the New Orleans Steamship Association. Their 
3-vear contract provided for a basic wage increase 
which in effect amounted to 8 cents an hour, 
retroactive to October 1, 1956, with a reopening on 
wages in each subsequent contract year. In ad- 
dition, the settlement called for elimination of 
“standby” time by providing for a guaranteed 8- 
hour workday and establishment of a welfare- 
vacation-pension fund financed by company con- 
tributions of 23 cents a man-hour the first year, to 


be increased 3 cents in each of the next 2 years. 
(The companies previously paid 14 cents an hour 


to employees in lieu of these benefits.) Shortly 
thereafter, contracts generally similar but with a 
number of local variations were negotiated by the 
union with steamship and stevedoring firms in 
other Gulf and South Atlantic ports. 

Meanwhile, 4,000 tugboat workers in the New 
York harbor remained on strike throughout 
February in a dispute over terms of a new contract 
between the Marine Towing and Transportation 
Employers Association and the United Marine 
Division of the National Maritime Union. Among 
the issues involved in the strike, which began 
February 1, was the union’s demand for a 20- 
percent wage increase, increased insurance, pen- 
sion and welfare benefits, 11 paid holidays, and 
increased vacations. A settlement providing for a 
6-year contract agreed to on February 21 by the 


8 See Monthly Labor Review, January 1957 (p. 82). 
*See Monthly Labor Review, July 1955 (p. 813). 


representatives of the two sides was rejected the 
next day by tugboat workers by about 5 to 1. 
Communications. A new contract signed Febru- 
ary 27 by the Communications Workers of America 
and the Ohio Consolidated Telephone Co. ended a 
strike which had begun on July 15, 1956, in 
Portsmouth, Ohio, and surrounding counties. 
Considerable violence had been reported during 
the strike and had on more than one occasion 
interrupted telephone service. Just before the 
agreement was reached, the Governor of Ohio had 
ordered a National Guard unit into Portsmouth to 
maintain emergency communication service. The 
settlement provided for average pay increases of 
4% cents an hour, a maintenance-of-membership 
clause to replace the union-shop clause in the 
contract with the predecessor of the present com- 
pany, and retention of the disputed supervisory 
employees in the bargaining unit unless the 
National Labor Relations Board rules otherwise. 
In addition, the agreement provides for arbitration 
of the cases of 19 employees discharged for alleged 
violence during the strike. 

In an aftermath of an earlier telephone strike, 
the Communications Workers made a $315,000 
out-of-court settlement to Southern Bell Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co. for physical damage 
to company facilities during the 72-day strike 
that had begun in mid-March 1955. The com- 
pany had filed a suit for $5 million in punitive 
and actual damages,® charging the union with 
“a pattern of violence” designed to destroy tele- 
phone facilities and interfere with service in the 
company’s 9-State operating area. These allega- 
tions were denied by the CWA. In a separate 
action, the National Labor Relations Board ruled, 
in January, that the international and over a 
score of locals had engaged in unfair labor prac- 
tices during the strike. 

The Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania and 
the Federation of Telephone Workers of Pennsyl- 
vania (Ind.), negotiated wage increases ranging 
up to $5 a week for approximately 11,000 plant 
workers under a 15-month agreement. Starting 
rates were increased by $4 and maximum rates 
by $3 to $5, depending or. job classification. 


Rubber. On February 10, a 2-year master con- 
tract covering nonwage items was negotiated by 
the United Rubber Workers and the Goodyear 
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Tire and Rubber Co.; wages, covered by a sepa- 
rate contract, were not an issue. The new con- 
tract runs until April 15, 1959, and provides for 
liberalized vacation schedules: A reduction in the 
eligibility requirement for 3 weeks’ vacation from 
15 to 10 years of service (formerly workers with 
10 years’ service received 2% weeks’ vacation), 
and the addition of a fourth week of vacation for 
employees with 25 or more years of service. 
Other provisions included an increase in the bonus 
for work between 6 p.m. and 6 a. m.—from 3 cents 
an hour to 6 in most plants; standardized pay 
for lunch periods; paid funeral leave; and ‘‘make- 
up pay,” up to 2 weeks each year. for military 
reserve training. The contract was to be effective 
for about 24,000 hourly rated employees in 11 
plants when they ratified local supplemental 
agreements. 


Other Manufacturing. The first wage increases 
in 1957 in the petroleum industry went into effect 
in February. About 11,000 office and production 
employees of the Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 
received a 3-percent wage increase effective Feb- 
ruary 1. These workers, who were not organized, 
were located in 15 midwestern States. 

Effective February 18, general pay increases of 
7 cents an hour for 13,000 hourly rated workers 
and a maximum of 7 percent for about 7,000 
salaried personnel were announced by Northrop 
Aircraft, Inc., for its employees not covered by 
union contracts at its California and Florida 
plants. The company attributed its action to its 
long-established policy of maintaining working 
conditions on a par with those offered in other 
local airframe plants. The raise for production 
workers was in addition to a 6-cent-an-hour cost- 
of-living increase made effective 2 weeks earlier 
under a wage escalator plan adopted by the com- 
pany in December 1956. 

A unique application of holiday benefits to pro- 
vide 3- or 4-day weekends whenever possible was 
worked out at the Kaman Aircraft Corp., a heli- 
copter manufacturer in Bloomfield, Conn. An 
eighth paid holiday—‘Kaman Day’’—will be 
observed at various times from year to year to 
allow extra long weekends at holiday time. For 
example, if Christmas falls on a Thursday, Kaman 
Day will be observed on Friday. 

Employees of Hammond Standish & Co. in 
Detroit received an increase in pay scales and vol- 


untarily accepted a plan that, in effect, reduced 
their take-home pay. The 99-year-old pork pack- 
ing concern negotiated a 1-year contract with the 
United Packinghouse Workers providing pay 
raises of 5 cents an hour for its 325 production 
workers. At the same time, these workers as well 
as 50 salaried employees, agreed to contribute 10 
percent of their pay for 5 years (about $900,000) 
to a special fund to accelerate a sales program and 
to purchase machinery necessitated by the intro- 
duction of a new line of meat products. When the 
union presented its bargaining demands, the 
management disclosed that additional working 
capital was required ‘‘to put the company on the 
map,”’ since banks were willing to provide only 
limited financing to the company, which was in 
receivership from 1951 to 1955. The company 
proposed the plan of employee contributions— 
technically, loans repayable at 6-percent interest— 
and the union apparently became convinced that 
such a step was necessary to keep the plant in 
operation. An employee panel is scheduled to 
hold regular meetings with management on how to 
improve efficiency. Upon termination of the 
agreement, any assets in the fund will be distrib- 
uted among the work force. When Hammond 
Standish first went into receivership, the em- 
ployees worked 2 weeks without pay to aid the 
company and were subsequently repaid. 

Under a new 2-year agreement, earnings of 
members of the Upholsterers’ Union employed by 
Kroehler Manufacturing Co. were increased, re- 
troactive to January 2, by 12 cents,for hourly 
rated employees and by 8 cents for those on a 
piecework basis. Other terms included cost-of- 
living pay adjustments; improved vacations; and 
an extra half holiday to vote in Federal elections. 
About 3,000 employees in 10 cities were affected. 


Services. A 3-year contract provided wage in- 
creases of $3 a week retroactive to January 1 and 
an additional $2,a year later, for 12,000 elevator 
operators and other service workers in 1,100 Man- 
hattan office buildings. Negotiated by the Build- 
ing Service Employees and the Realty Advisory 
Board on Labor Relations, Inc., with the assistance 
of the New York State Mediation Board, the 
contract can be reopened in 1958 on holidays and 
welfare benefits and again on January 1, 1959, to 
discuss wages, hours, and vacations. An em- 
ployer-financed pension plan was also created; 
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employers will contribute $2 a week for each 
regular employee beginning July 1, 1958, and $3 
beginning in July 1959, when benefit payments 
will begin. Other provisions called for a third 
week’s vacation after 10 instead of 15 years’ 
service and improved termination pay for em- 
ployees separated because of a reduction in the 
work force or physical disability. 


Early in February, wage raises 
ranging from 12 to 23 cents an hour for 6,000 
highway workers were negotiated under a 3-year 
by the Operating Engineers and the 


Construction. 


contract 
Associated General Contractors of Minnesota. 
Provision was also made for additional increases 
ranging from 12 to 22 cents an hour effective 
January 1, 1958, and from 12 to 15 cents a year 
later. A month earlier, the Operating Engineers 
in western Washington had announced a new 
contract providing for wage increases and _ re- 
portedly the first pension program for this craft 
on the Pacific Coast. Under the 2-year contract 
negotiated with the Seattle, Tacoma, and Moun- 
tain Pacific chapters of the Associated General 
Contractors, about 3,000 construction workers 
received an immediate 6-percent (15-22 
cents) of which 10 cents will go into the pension 


raise 


fund, and an additional 5-percent increase next 
January. 

Government. The city of Philadelphia signed a 
contract on February 13 giving the American 
Federation of State, County and Municipal Em- 
plovees “sole and exclusive bargaining rights’’ for 
15,000 employees in municipal departments where 
a majority of employees belonged to the union. 
The contract did not cover 5,000 workers in 
departments with no union representation nor 
8,000 policemen, firemen, and park guards be- 
longing to other organizations. Hailing the agree- 
ment as “unprecedented in a city of major size,” 


se 


the city’s mayor asserted that “municipal manage- 
ment has been plagued with wasteful union com- 
petition over grievances and a lack of the central- 
ized union responsibility required for stable and 
bargaining.”” The exclusive 


efficient collective 


bargaining clause was actually incorporated in the 
1956 contract, but announcement and implemen- 
tation were withheld pending a merger of the 
district council of the AFSCM (formerly AFL) 
with a local of the Government and Civic Em- 


420294—57 5 





ployees Organizing Committee (formerly CIO). 
The 1-year contract negotiated in December also 
provided for a 7%-percent wage increase; free 
group life insurance of $2,500; and expanded 
hospitalization, medical, and surgical coverage. 


Minimum Wage Developments 


The administration proposed to a subcommit- 
tee of the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee that the $1 an hour minimum wage under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act be extended to 
approximately 2.5 million more employees, mostly 
in retail trade. However, it would not change 
existing exemptions for such employees from the 
overtime provisions of the law, as the additional 
adjustments required would be difficult for many 
enterprises. Secretary of Labor James P. Mitch- 
ell, leadoff witness at the hearings on legislation 
on minimum-wage coverage, recommended that 
all concerns purchasing at least $1 million mer- 
chandise annually across State lines and employ- 
ing 100 or more workers be made subject to the 
FLSA, which now retail 
trade basically to firms doing at least half their 


restricts coverage in 


business in interstate commerce. He advocated 
the exclusion of smaller retail establishments on 
the ground that such action might seriously cur- 
tail their employment. 
proposals designed to cover 10 million additional 
workers (all those in “any activity affecting com- 
merce”), Mr. Mitchell indicated that such pro- 


In objecting to broader 


‘ 


posals “to include new and indefinitely elastic 
boundaries in the act’s definition of interstate 
commerce do not appear to be practicable 

and would in effect obliterate any distinction un- 
der this law between interstate and intrastate 
commerce.” 

Opposition to extension of the act was expressed 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States on grounds that any further cost increases, 
such as “legislated wage boosts,” would push 
consumer prices higher, and thus would be infla- 
tionary. The American Farm Bureau Federation 
claimed that union proposals to bring farmwork- 
ers and certain agricultural processing employees 
under the minimum wage would “transfer income 
from farm people, whose net incomes have been 
declining for several years, to workers, whose net 
incomes have been increasing steadily for many 


vears.”” The committee was scheduled to receive 
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testimony from union representatives and retail- 
trade spokesmen early in March. 

On February 15, the New York State Indus- 
trial Commissioner announced new minimum 
wage standards for over 67,000 workers in the 
laundry and cleaning and dyeing industries in 
the State. The orders fixed minimum wage levels 
for full-time workers at 90 cents an hour effective 
April 17, 1957, and $1 an hour starting October 
1, 1958. 


Other Developments 


A program of federally constructed prototype 
atomic power plants was urged by spokesmen for 
both the AFL-CIO and electric power coopera- 
tives before the Joint Congressional Committee 
on Atomic Energy as the course necessary for 
United States leadership in the development of 
atomic power plants. It was held that the AEC’s 
reliance on private development with Federal 
assistance was not a sufficient spur to peacetime 
atomic power and that private enterprise in the 
field would be encouraged rather than checked by 
Federal construction. The new industry would 
be developed to the point where “genuine oppor- 
tunities will arise for the profitable investment of 
private capital.” 

Concern in the needle trades over foreign com- 
petition was manifested by an arbitration award 
forbidding importation of a certain type of hand- 
bag by Gold Seal Importers, Inc., which had laid 
off 33 workers as a result of such imports. The 
decision was made by Theodore W. Kheel, im- 
partial chairman in the enforcement of contracts 
between the Pocketbook Workers Union (an 
affiliate of the Leather Goods, Plastic and Novelty 


Workers) and employers of its 10,000 members in 
the New York metropolitan area. The company 
was absolved of any intent to substitute foreign 
pocketbooks for those of its own manufacture, 
but Mr. Kheel restricted its import rights to 
bringing in bags of the types it had begun to 
import since 1920. He also directed it to make 
severance payments—ranging from 1 to 5 weeks’ 
pay, depending on length of service—to the 
employees who had lost their jobs. 

Two important figures in the fields of labor and 
labor relations died during February. Dr. William 
M. Leiserson, 73, a pioneer arbitrator who served 
half a dozen Federal and State labor relations 
agencies, beginning in 1914 with the U. S. Com- 
mission on Industrial Relations, died February 11. 
Among his Government posts were secretary of the 
National Labor Board of the National Recovery 
Administration; chairman of the National (Rail- 
way) Mediation Board; and member of the 
National Labor Relations Board, the Petroleum 
Labor Policy Board, and President’s Commission 
on Migratory Labor. AFL-CIO Vice President 
Willard 5. Townsend, 62, president of the United 
Transport Service Employees since its formation 
in 1940, died February 3. He had helped organize 
the prior union—the Brotherhood of Red Caps— 
and was its president for nearly the 4 years of its 
existence, and had also been active in fighting 
against racial discrimination. 

The post of secretary-treasurer of the Sailors 
Union of the Pacific, left vacant in January by the 
death of Harry Lundeberg, was filled by Morris 
Weisberger who was elected without opposition to 
the top office of the union.’ 





1° See Monthly Labor Review, March 1957 (p. 368). 
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Conferences and Institutes, May 16 to June 15, 1957 


EpiTor’s Notrr.—As a service to its readers, the Monthly Labor Review pub- 
lishes a list of forthcoming conferences and institutes devoted to the broad field 


of industrial relations. 
ules of such meetings for listing. 


ments must be received 90 days prior to the date of a conference. 
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Conference and sponsor 
84th Annual Forum. 
Social Welfare. 


Sponsor: National Conference on 


Conference on Measuring the Effectiveness of a Company 
Personnel Program. Management Center, 
Marquette University. 


Sponsor: 


Conference on Current Problems in Workman’s Compen- 
sation. Sponsor: Management Center, Marquette Uni- 
versity. 

Annual Meeting. President’s Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Physically Handicapped. Sponsor: Office 
of the President’s Committee on Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped. 

Seminar on Administration of the Office Work Simplifica- 
tion Program. Sponsor: American Management Asso- 
ciation. 

Institute on Human Relations for Supervisors. 
Texas Manufacturers Association. 


Sponsor: 


Seminar on Selection and Training of Technical Personnel 
in the Medium- and Smaller-Sized Business. 
American Management Association. 


Sponsor: 


7th Annual Institute for Training Specialists. 
New York State School of Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions, Cornell University. 


Sponsor: 


9th Anrual Summer Management Conference. 
Institute of Industrial Relations and Graduate Schools 
of Business Administration, University of California. 


Sponsor: 


Seminar on Improving the Branch or District Sales Man- 
ager’s Skills in Interviewing, Appraising, and Counsel- 
ing the Salesmen. Management 
Association. 


Sponsor: American 


Workshop on Selection and Orientation of Supervisory 
Personnel. Sponsor: American Management Associa- 
tion. 


Institutes and organizations are invited to submit sched- 
To be timely enough for publication, announce- 


Place 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Washington, D. C, 


New York, N. Y 


Dallas, Tex. 


New York, N. Y. 


Ithaca, N. Y 


Yosemite, Calif 


Montreal, Canada. 


New York, N. Y. 
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Epitror’s Notre.—Listing of a publication in this 
section is for record and reference only and does 
not constitute an endorsement of point of view 
or advocacy of use. 


Special Reviews 


The Administrator: Cases on Human Relations in 
Business. By John D. Glover and Ralph M. 
Hower. Homewood, Ill., Richard D. Irwin, 
Inc., 1957. xviii, 803 pp. 3d ed. $7.80. 

Instructors who essist in developing administra- 
tors will welcome as a useful aid this third edition 
of a case book on human relations. Although the 
cases have been “kitchen tested” at the Harvard 
Business School and elsewhere, and quotations 
have been inserted for ‘seasoning’? because the 
authors believed they were pertinent io the study 
of the administrator and the administrative pro- 
cess, this is no cookbook in human relations. No 
answers are given to the questions raised at the 
end of each case. 

The cases themselves were selected to enable the 
reader to enhance in himself the qualities which 
distinguish the administrator from others in an 
organization, namely, “. . . his ability to think 
and act responsibly, to work cooperatively with 
others, and to provide others opportunities to work 
effectively and with satisfaction within the group.” 

The resemblance to earlier editions is in form 
and purpose only; the content is decidedly up to 
date and even more challenging. Many new cases 
and excerpts have been added to the text; many 
others have been dropped. The numerous edi- 
torial changes in the cases retained from earlier 
editions have greatly improved the presentation. 


—Donatp M. Irwin 


Office of Assistant Secretary for Standards and Statistics 
U, 8. Department of Labor 
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Work, Workers, and Work Measurement. By 
Adam Abruzzi. New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1956. 318 pp., bibliography. 
$7.50. 

Current time-study practices, according to Dr. 
Abruzzi, do not furnish accurate work-measure 
estimates which are necessary to modern industry 
if it is to continue improving its technology. Why 
this is so, what information is required, and how a 
general theory about work can be developed is the 
subject of this very interesting book. 

The first part of the three-part volume presents 
the background for the author’s theory that cur 
rent practices for work measurement, founded on 
classical time study, fail to meet the objective of 
establishing meaningful production standards. 
This occurs because they do not separate the esti- 
mating function from the evaluating one. For 
setting production standards, Dr. Abruzzi argues, 
the evaluating component must be determined 
after the results from the estimating funetion 
(the only scientific component of work measure- 
ment) have been obtained. 

In the second part of the book, Dr. 
develops a statistical procedure for measuring 
work as a means of deriving valid production 
standards. The approach sets the framework for 
determining whether observed variations can be 
attributed exclusively to random causes or must 
be attributed to assignable causes. Through the 
use of the data obtained from a study of workers 
in a ladies’ garment factory, he demonstrates with 
statistical methods how this determination can 
be made. Much of the material developed in his 
previous volume is presented again, although 
fewer of the technical details are included. 

In the final section of his book, the author ex- 
tends his critical analysis to studies of work 
methods, and finds them, like time-study prac- 
tices, inadequate because of an unrealistic theory 
Using an unusual definition of work 


Abruzzi 


about work. 
which involves both “‘systematic”’ and ‘“‘nonsystem- 
atic’ activities, he evolves a theory of work, or 
more accurately he sets the limits for a theory 
of work. He feels it must be a theory of procedure 
which can provide criteria for given situations 
under which workers can be brought into optimal 
By establish- 
ing what is to be standardized and what is to 


relationship with their environment. 
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remain unstandardized, boundary conditions gov- 
erning work activity are set up. It is recognition 
of the role of behavior in the unstandardized com- 
ponent which will lead to stable work activity. 
Thus, the industrial engineer is left with the 
suggestion that in addition to modifying the work 
environment, he must also take into account the 
behavior of those in the environment. 

In the closing chapter of the book (the most 
interesting to this reader), Dr. Abruzzi examines 
how his approach to work and work measurement 
stands up in the new automatic technology. Be- 
cause “automation” will, in his view, minimize 
the “trivial” production tasks now performed by 
workers, the “systematic” activities of work will 
be performed by the machine and the “nonsys- 
tematic’ activities, which are concerned with 
adapting the production system to special situa- 
tions, will be reserved for humans. Consequently, 
the need for labor production standards in the 
present sense will vanish and evaluation will no 
longer be determined by measures based on pro- 
duction units. 

It is apparent that this book is important, but 
certainly not restricted, to serious students of 
industrial engineering. Those interested in the 
entire subject of production standards and wage 
incentives, and their role in labor management 
relations, will find this book most informative. 


JEROME MARK 





Bureau of Labor Statistics 


What Do You Know About Labor? 
Myers and Harry W. Laidler. New York, 
John Day Co., 1956. 260 pp. $4.75. 

This volume is intended as a popular introduc- 
tion to the labor movement and is written from a 
sympathetic point of view. It covers the history 
of labor from 1800 to date, various topics relating 
to the structure and functioning of trade unions, 
and other related matters such as civil liberties, 
religion and labor, democratic ownership, and 
profit sharing. The covering of these subjects is 
necessarily rather brief, with the result that such 
topics as the structure and functions of trade 
unions are dealt with in 7 pages, union welfare 
funds in 5 pages, while the entire history of the 
labor movement is dealt with in less than 40. 


By James 


The authors may be characterized as social- 
minded individuals who are anxious to see a full 
development of the labor movement, operating in 
a social-minded manner. The volume may be 
characterized as an idealistic statement of the 
labor movement and its potentialities, with very 
little in the way of critical comment. 

The book is useful as a general introduction to 
the labor movement for someone who knows little 


or nothing about it. It has little value for others. 


Harry Weiss 


Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions 


Intellectuals in Labor Unions—Organizational Pres- 
sures on Professional Roles. By Harold 1. 
Wilensky. Glencoe, Ill., The Free Press, 1956. 
336 pp. $6. 

This book, the author states in his preface, “‘is a 
study of the relation of the ‘man of knowledge’ to 
the ‘man of power’ in the national headquarters of 
the American trade union ” Despite this 
stated purpose, the book fails to provide the 
reader with any background on the real world in- 
stitutions and persons that are supposedly being 
studied—the trade union and its national head- 
quarters’ staff experts. Instead, the author pre- 
sents his summary of the theory of bureaucracy, 
as developed by Max Weber and his followers, and 
then proceeds to fit everything into his theoretical 


-mold. 


A reader who expects to find information and 
insights on the workings of staff departments and 
of professional personnel in research, education, 
legal, publications, and publicity departments of 
national unions will be disappointed. He is pre- 
sented with a private terminology, so that chapter 
headings read: The Facts and Figures Man, The 
Contact Man, The Internal Communications 
Specialist, A Typology of Role Orientations. 

Aside from sociological texts, the book is based 
on questionnaire data and interviews, reported 
anonymously, and, usually, in quotations. The 
author, who fails to provide significant back- 
ground on the actual functions and work of trade 
union staff experts, also avoids any significant 
reference to the publicly available record of the 
persons under study—their many publications, 
articles, papers, and speeches. 
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Much of the information and insight contained 
in the book is lost in the author’s sociological 
theory, private terminology, and in his emphasis 
on the grotesque. 

To have covered the subject contained in the 
book’s title, the author’s approach and his selection 
of persons would have had to be quite different. 
Anyone who knows American trade unions is cer- 
tainly aware that not all staff experts are intellec- 
tuals, and that there are a few intellectual men of 
power. 

—Nat GOLDFINGER 


American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 


Arbitration 


Arbitration of Wage Incentives. By Judith A. Morrison. 
(In Arbitration Journal, American Arbitration Asso- 
ciation, New York, Vol. 11, n.s., No. 4, 1956, pp. 
199-211. $1.50.) 


Management Rights and Arbitration. By Louis Newman. 
(In Personnel, American Management Association, 
Inc., New York, January 1957, pp. 318-326. $1.75; 
$1.25 to AMA members.) 


Automation 


Automation—Its Impact on Economic Growth and Stability. 
By Almarin Phillips. Washington, American Enter- 
prise Association, Inc., 1957. 36 pp. $1. 


Automation and Jobs. (In IUD Digest, American Fed- 
eration of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations, Industrial Union Department, Washington, 
Winter 1957, pp. 17-23.) 


Automation in New York State—Cooperative Action by 
Industry and Labor in the Age of Automation. (In 
Industrial Bulletin, State Department of Labor, New 
York, February 1957, pp. 3-7.) 


Employment and Unemployment 


Employment Profile of Scientists in the National Register of 
Scientific and Technical Personnel, 1954-55. Wash- 
ington, U. S. National Science Foundation, 1956. 8 
pp. (Scientific Manpower Bull. 7.) Free. 


The Growth of Public Employment in Great Britain. By 
Moses Abramovitz and Vera F. Eliasberg. New 
York, National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., 
1957. xiii, 151 pp. (General Series, 60.) $3.75, 
Princeton University Press, Princeton, N. J. 


Adjusiment to Localized Unemployment. By Guy Water- 
man. (In American Economic Security, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, Washington, No- 
vember—December 1956, pp. 25-39.) 


Handicapped 


Workshops for the Disabled: A Vocational Rehabilitation 
Resource. Edited by Edward L. Chouinard and 
James F. Garrett. Washington, U. 8. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, 1956. 167 pp. (Rehabilita- 
tion Service Series, 371.) 60 cents, Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington. 


Rehabilitation Centers for Blind Persons: Report of Seminar, 
New Orleans, La., February 1956. Washington, U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 1957. 43 pp., 
bibliography. (Rehabilitation Service Series, 380.) 
20 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Rehabilitation Counselor Preparation. Edited by James 
Herrick Hall, Sol L. Warren. Washington, National 
Rehabilitation Association and National Vocational 
Guidance Association, 1956. 78 pp. $1. 


Coordination of Rehabilitation Services in Canada. By 
Ian Campbell. (Jn International Labor Review, 
Geneva, January 1957, pp. 34-52. 60 cents. Dis- 
tributed in United States by Washington Branch 
of ILO.) 


Income 


Personal Income in Maryland. College Park, University 
of Maryland, Bureau of Business and Economic 
Research, 1956. 12 pp. 
Economics, Vol. X, No. 2.) 


(Studies in Business and 


Some Notes on City Income Levels. By Edwin Mansfield. 
(In Review of Economics and Statistics, Cambridge, 


Mass., November 1956, pp. 474-481. $2.) 
Labor Legislation 


State Workmen’s Compensation Laws, November 1955. By 
Norene M. Diamond. Washington, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Standards, 1956. 
46 pp. (Supplement to Bull. 161. 


Status of Agricultural Workers under Siate and Federal 
Labor Laws. Washington, U. 8S. Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Standards, 1956. 4 pp. 
Free. 


Employers’ Information Bulletin Explaining Employer 
Responsibilities and Rights Under the Connecticut Un- 
employment Compensation Law. Uartford, Connecti- 
cut Labor Department, Employment Security Divi- 
sion, 1956. 23 pp. 


Labor-Management Relations 


Industrial Relations. Washington, U. 8S. Department of 
the Navy, Bureau of Naval Personnel, 1956. v, 209 
pp., bibliography. (NAVPERS 10793.) 
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Collective Bargaining Provides the Best Framework. By 
Solomon Barkin. [New York], Textile Workers 
Union of America, 1956. 7 pp. (TWUA Research 
Department Publication P—215; reprinted from Free 
Labor World, October 1956.) 


Some Major Labor Problems Looming Ahead in 1957: 
Excerpts of Proceedings at 61st Congress of American 
Industry, December 5-7, 1956. New York, National 
Association of Manufacturers, Industrial Relations 
Division, 1957. 27 pp. 50 cents. 

The Trend Toward Longer-Term Contracts. Princeton, 
N. J., Princeton University, Industrial Relations Sec- 
tion, January 1957. 4 pp. (Selected References 73.) 
20 cents. 


Labor Relations and Working Conditions in Britain. Lon- 
don, Central Office of Information, Reference Division, 
1956. 56 pp., bibliography. 


Medical Care and Health Insurance 


Voluntary Health Insurance and Medical Care Costs, 1948- 
56. (In Social Security Bulletin, U. S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Social Security 
Administration, Washington, December 1956, pp. 
3-13. 25 cents, Superintendent of 
Washington.) 


Documents, 


Major Medical Expense Insurance: An Evaluation. By 
Jerome Pollack. [Detroit, United Automobile, Air- 
craft & Agricultural _ Implement Workers of Amer- 
ica], 1956. 28 pp., bibliography. 


Occupations 


The Occupational Outlook [Current Supplement to Occupa- 
tional Outlook Handbook). Washington, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, February 
1957. 40 pp. (Vol. 1, No. 1; published four times 


1 year.) 


$1 per year; 30 cents per copy, Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington. 


Raising Professional Standards and Improving Employment 
. York, Engineers 
(Report 101.) 


Engineers. New 
14 pp. 


Condtlions for 


Joint Council, 1956. 


Edited 
srother 


Summer Job Guide and Employment Information. 
by Russell J. Fornwalt. New York, Big 
Movement, 1957. 7 pp. 15 cents. 


Older Worker and the Aged 


Older Worker Adjustment to Labor Market Practices: An 
inalysis of Experience in Seven Major Labor Markets. 
Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of 

(BES Bull. 

Documents, 


Employment Security, 1956. 269 pp. 
R151.) $1.25, Superintendent — of 


Washington. 


The Philade lphia Area Older 


Ry John F. 


Worke r Study 
Adams and others. (In Economics 


A Summary. 


and Business Bulletin, Temple University, School of 
Business and Public Administration, Bureau of 
Economic and _ Business Philadelphia, 
December 1956, pp. 3-55). 


Research, 


Age Changes and Employability. By L. 
(In Public Health Reports, U. 8. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Public Health 
Service, Washington, December 1956, pp. 1195- 
1202, bibliography. 55 cents, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington.) 


F. Koyl, M.D. 


Unemployment, Income, and Age. By Samuel H. Thomp- 
son. (Jn Personnel and Guidance Journal, Wash- 
ington, February 1957, pp. 377-383. 80 cents. 


Personnel Management and Practices 


Common Sense in Business: A Digest of Management 
Procedures. By J. Seton Gray. New York, ete., 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1956. 136 pp. $3.50. 

Front Office Gerald D. Grosner. 
Washington, U. 8. Small Business Administration, 
1956. 4 pp. (Small Marketers Aids, 18.) Free 
upon request from Washington headquarters and field 


Courte Sy Pa Js. By 


offices. 
Thinking Ahead—Power Tactics 


and John Howard Sims 
Chicago, Industrial Relations Center, 1956. 5 pp. 
(Reprint 76; from Harvard Business Review, Novem- 


ber—December 1956.) 


By Norman H. Martin 
Chicago, University of 


Uses and Misuses of Tests in Selecting Key Personnel. By 
Herbert H. Meyer and Joseph M. Bertotti. (Jn 
Personnel, American Management Association, Ine ‘ 
New York, November 1956, pp. 277-285. $1.75 
$1.25 to AMA members.) 


Perspective in Public Personnel Administration (A Col- 


lection of Essays Commemorating the Golden Anni- 
Assembly, 1906-1956). (In 
Public Personnel Review, Civil Service Assembly, 


Chicago, October 1956, pp. 181-319. $2.) 


sary of the Civil Service 


Personnel Practices in Department Stores 
Spriegel and E. Lanham. Austin, 


Texas, Bureau of Business Research, 1956. 67 pp 


By William R 


Universit, of 
Personnel St idy 11.) $1 


Planned Creativity Pay OF In Nation’s Business, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, Wash- 
ington, January 1957, pp. 34-35, 48, et seq Also 


reprinted. 


Executive D velopm nt. British Style Some Comparisons 
with American Approaches. By Rosemary Stewart. 
(In Management Review, American Management 
Association, Inc., New York, February 1957, pp 
80-87. $1.25; $1 to AMA members.) 
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Absence from Work [in <Australia]}—What Can be Done 
About 1t? By L. R. Wall. (/n Personnel Practice 
Bulletin, Commonwealth of Australia, Department 
of Labor and National Service, Melbourne, December 
1956, pp. 22-29. 3s. 6d.) 


Prices 


Prices—and Price Expectations. By Albert T. Sommers 
(In Business Record, National Industrial Conference 
Board, Inc., New York, February 1957, pp. 80-84.) 


Recent Trends and the Outlook in the Price Situation. By 
H. E. Riley. Washington, U. S. Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1957. 7 pp 
(Reprint 2216; from Monthly Labor Review, January 
1957.) Free. 


Consumer Price Index for Wage Earners’ Families in Puerto 
Rico, Years 1955 and 1954. [San Juan], Puerto Rico, 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1956. 13 pp. (Specisl Release 14.) 


Production and Productivity 


The Bench-Mark Approach to Production Standards. By 
Solomon Barkin. (Jn Industrial and Labor Relations 
Review, Ithaca, N. Y., January 1957, pp. 222-236 
$1.50.) 


Productivity and Economic Progress. By John W. 
Kendrick. (Jn Challenge, New York University, 
Institute of Economic Affairs, New York, November 
1956, pp. 31-35. 20 cents.) 


Productinty and Employment, 1955-1965. By Stephen 
Raushenbush. Washington, Public Affairs Institute, 
1956. 63 pp. $1. 


Productivity in Japan, [1955-56]. (In 
Labor, Geneva, February 1, 1957, pp. 103-107 
25 cents. Distributed in United States by Washing- 
tor Branch of ILO.) 


Industry and 


Social Security 


Old-Age, Survivors, and Disability Insurance and Publi: 
Assistance, Showing Changes Made by the Social 
Security Amendments of 1956. Compiled by Helen 
Livingston and Fred Arner. Washington, U. S. 
Senate, Committee on Finance, 1956. 30 pp 
(Committee Print, 84th Cong.) 


Employment Security Programs in Other Countries. (In 
Employment Security Review, U. 8S. Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, U. S. 
Employment Service, Washington, January 1957, 
pp. 3-52. 20 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington.) 


World Trends in Social Security Benefits, 1935-55. By 
Carl H. Farman. (Jn Bulletin of the International 
Social Security Association, Geneva, November 1956, 
pp. 444-450.) 


Wages, Salaries, and Hours of Work 


Studies of the Economic Effects of the $1 Minimum Wage 
Interim Report. By Max Schiferl. Washington, 
U. 8S. Department of Labor, Wage and Hour and 
Pubiie Contracts Divisions, 1957. 109 pp. 60 cents 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Occupational Wage Survey: Seattle, Wash., August 1956; 
Buffalo, N. Y. (Erie and Niagara Counties), September 
1956; Cleveland, Ohio, October 1956; Boston, Mass., 
September 1956. Washington, U. S. Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1956 and 1957 

3 5, 23, 23, pp., respectively. (Bulls. 1202-1, 

202-2, 1202-3, 1202-4.) 25 cents each. 


Clerical Salary Survey—Weekly Salary Rates ef Clerical 
Workers in Twenty Cities, October 1956. New York, 
National Industrial Conference Board, Ine., 1957 
32 pp. (Studies in Labor Statistics, 18.) $1.50. 

Incomes of Iowa Lawyers—A Preliminary Report. Des 

Moines, lowa State Bar Association, 1956. 76 pp. 

Wages and Hours in All-Year Hotels in New York State, 
January 1956. New York, State Department of 
Labor, Division of Research and Statistics, 1956 
47 pp. (Publication B-92.) 


Shorter Hours of Work. S. Department 
of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1956. 13 pp. 
(Reprint 2211; from Monthly Labor Review, Novem- 
ber 1956.) Free. 


Washington, U. 


Women Workers 


More Women Working—on More Jobs, in More Plants 
(In Factory Management and Maintenance, New 


York, February 1957, pp. 115-127. 75 cents.) 


Public 
Woman’s 


Chicago, 
Public 


Women Ce rtifie d 
American 


Accountants, 1956. 


Accountants, 1956. 
of Certified 


15 cents. 


Society 


14 pp. 


Political Status of Women in the Other American Republics, 
September 1956: Notes for Reference. Washington, 
U.S. Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau, 1957. 
14 pp. 


Work Injuries and Injury Prevention 


Accident Facts—1956 Edition. 
Council, 1956. 96 pp. $1. 


Chicago, National Safety 
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Injury Rates in New York State Industries, 1955. New 
York, State Department of Labor, Division of Re- 
search and Statistics, 1956. (Pub- 
lication B—94.) 


Various pagings. 


Disabling Work Injuries—Retail Lumber Yards in Cali- 
[1955]. San Francisco, State Department of 
Industrial Relations, Division of Labor Statisties and 
Research, 1957. 9 pp. 


fornia, 


195}? Directory of Occupational Safety Posters. 
National Safety Council, 1956. 


Chicago, 

72 pp. 60 cents. 

Industrial Standards: Tools for Mass Production and Safety. 
By Cyril Ainsworth. (Jn National Safety News, 
Chicago, February 1957, pp. 24-25, 100, 102-1083. 
$1.) 


Safety in New York State. (Jn Industrial Bulletin, 
State Department of Labor, New York, December 
1956, pp. 3-7.) 


Miscellaneous 


Employment and Compensation of Railroad Employees, 
1937-56. (In Monthly Review, U. 8. Railroad Re- 
tirement Board, Chicago, January 1957, pp. 8-11.) 


Conditions of Emplo yment of Planiation Workers Geneva, 
International Labor Office, 1957. 86 pp. (Report 
VIII (2) prepared for International Labor Conference, 
10th session, 1957.) 75 cents. Distributed in United 
States by Washington Branch of ILO. 


Economic Report of the President Transmitted to the Congress, 
January 23, 1957. Washington, 1957. 200 pp. (H. 
Doc. 29, 85th Cong., Ist sess.). 


Entrepreneurial Organization as a Factor in Economic Devel- 
opment. By Frederick Harbison. Princeton, N. J., 
Inter-University Study of Labor Problems in Eco- 
nomic Development, [1956?]. 16 pp. (Reprint 9; 
from Quarterly Journal of Economics, August 1956.) 


NPA Joint Statement on “National Investment for Economic 
Growth.” 
tion, 1956. 


Washington, National Planning Associa- 


15 pp. (M-3307.) 


Small Business at the Crossroads: A Study of the Small 
Business Retreat of 1953-1955. By Wilfred Lumer 
Washington, Public Affairs Institute, 1956. 81 pp 
$1 


United States Department of Labor Annual Report, 1956. 
Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, [1957]. 263 
pp. 75 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 


ington. 


New Facts and Interpretations in Labor Market Ana 48s 
By Robert J. Lampman. (Jn Industrial and Labor 
telations Review, Ithaca, N. ¥ 


297-311. $1.50. 


January 1957, pp 


Social Work Year Book, 1957. Edited by Russell H 
Kurtz. New York, National Association of Social 
Workers, 1957. 752 pp., bibliographies. $7.50 

Marrism and Fre nch Labor. By Leon A. Dale 
ete., Vantage Press, 1956. 273 pp., 
$4.50. 


New York, 


bibliography. 
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Table C-7: 
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been revised because of adjustment to more recent (First quarter 1955) benchmark levels. 
with those appearing in previous issues of the Monthly Labor Review. 


These data cannot be used 
Comparable data for earlier years are available 


upon request to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
3 This table is included in the March, June, September, and December issues of the Review. 
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A: Employment and Payrolls 


TABLE A-1: Estimated total labor force classified by employment status, hours worked, and sex 
[Ip thousands] 





Estimated number of persons 14 years of age and over ' 





1957 2 
Labor-force status 


1956 





| Jan.* | Dee. | Nov.s 
! 


1 | 
Oct. | Sept. Aug. | July | geno | Mey | Ave. | Mar. | Feb. 
| | 1 ! 





Total, both sexes 





Total labor force ; 69, 128 


rene 66, 311 
Unemployment... ae ee 
Unemployed 4 weeks or less. 
Unemployed 5-10 weeks__.......__. 4 
Unemployed 11-14 weeks 
Unemployed 15-26 weeks 
Unemployed over 26 weeks. __ 
Employment 
Nonagricultural.-.--..-...-- 
Worked 35 hours or more.. 


Worked 1-14 hours 

With a job but not at work ¢. 
Agricultura A 

Worked 35 hours or more__ 


Worked I-14 hours 
With a job but not at work ‘ 


| 70, 806 | 71, 78 








Total labor force._...............-- 


Civilian labor force 
Unemployment 
Sages , 

Yonagricultural . - eciaenines 
Worked 35 hours or more. 
Werked 15-34 hours 
Worked 1-14 hours 
Witha 

Agricultu 
Worked 35 hours or more. 
Worked 15-34 hours 
Worked 1-14 hours_.- aes 
With a job but not at work ¢ 


1, 643 
43, 718 | 
38, 370 | < 8, 316 
| 32, 








Total labor force 


Civilian labor force j 
Unemployment , 026 1, 094 | 
a acai ‘ 

onagricultural 
So Sennen 3, 745 O18 | 
Worked 15-34 hours 3,710 | 3,321 
Worked 1-14 hours , 066 » 029 
With a 5 531 
Agricult 71 ; 
i78 
337 | 
71 
With a job but not at work 36 | 30 





S-B8 | 8 
328) & 


MRE TT he 


— 


~ 
$* $95" 9995 


rrereees: 
eSEf88S3 





1 Estimates are subject to sampling variation which may be large in cases 
where the quantities shown are relatively small. Therefore, the smaller 
estimates should be used with caution. Data refer to the week including 
the 12th of the month. All data exclude persons in institutions. Because 
of rounding, the individual figures do not necessarily add to group totals. 

3 Beginning with January 1957, two groups numbering between 200,000 
and 300,000 which were formerly classified as employed (under “with a job 
but not at work’’) are being assigned to different classifications, mostly to 
the unemployed. For a full explanation see‘ Monthly Report on the Labor 
Force: February 1957.” 


3 Census survey week contained legal holiday 

‘ Includes persons who had a job or business, but who did not work during 
the survey week because of illness, bad weather, vacation, or labor dispute 
Prior to January 1957, also included were persons on layoff with definite 
instructions to return to work within 30 days of layoff and persons who had 
new jobs to which they were scheduled to report within 30 days. Most of 
the persons in these groups are being classified as unemployed. 

*Revised. 


Sovusce: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 





A: EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS 





TABLE A-2: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry ! 


[In thousands} 





Annual 
average 
Industry 


Dee. | Nov Oct Sept. | Aug July June May ' Apr. | Mar.| Feb 1956 | 1955 


| 





Tota! employees 51, 245) 51, 253 52, 484| 52, 455 ha ata 51, 881) 50, 896 51 709 5}, 197) 50, 848) 5 ™) 499) M4), 246) 51,490) 49, 950 


—— sani ———— | — | — ae | pale 


Mining , an $i] 812) 818| S17} 746, 812,786) —«790 < 780} 795, 770 
‘es 110.0 9} 112.1) 108.7} 85.1) 110.5) 108.4) 109.3) 107.3) 105. 9} 5 101.0 

34.6 , 36.8) 34.6) 10.6) 36.0 35.1; 35.9] 341) 34 0; 3: 33.7 
Bi ee c 35 35.2 5. 0} 5. 34.7, 34.5) 340) 33. 9) 33.8) 33.6) 3 29.2 
Lead and rine _. Fae 17.9 . .f 2} 17.8 17.3) 17 3) 17.3} 17.0 : 14.6 
} | | 


Anthracite ‘ ee ; 34.3) 33.0) 32. es 2 3] 31.8) 265] 314) 321) 20) 9 33.5 

Bituminous coal 2 } 233.2) 23 232.0} 2% x 227.8 2.5; 226.0) 223.6) 2229) 223 1 224.5) 223.5' 216.7 
| | 

Crude petroleum and ee pro- | 

ee . ‘ 323 1 323.0 5) 327.3) 3% 332.7| 329.1) 315.3) 314 ol 313. § 309. 9 


Nonmetallic mining and quarrying... _- 7} §. 2) 110.3) 113.3) 114.6) 115.5) 115 114.6) 115.1) 1126) 111.1) 107.3] 104.5! 


} 
Contract construction . ‘ 723; 3,029) 3,191) 3,301 3, | 3,353, 3,270) 3,257) 3,040) 2,853) 2,469) 2,588 
Nonbuilding « onstruction - y- 494 551 594 591 591 539 | 477 425 | 299 
Highway and street ws | 5.3) 200.1) 237.6) 260 3} 2 . 3] 282. 5 271.9) 242.1) 204.5) 168.0) 153. 2] 
Other nonbuilding construct! a 26 2U3. 7 313.7); 325 0 325, 3 324. q 319.2) 206.7) 272.4) 256.8) 245 #) 
| | 








Building construction a AE ESD toc e . $3 2, 535) 2, 640 ned 12,734 (2,746 3 2.466 (2,501 (2,376 (2.244 (2189 (2.515 (2.279 


| 


| | } | | | | 
General contractors — = . 5. 3} 1, 039. 8) 1, 093. 3/1, 137 71, 153. 9/1, 166, 2/1, 134. 4/1, 128. 4/1, 088.4) 9,818) 914.2) 878.4 1,043.4, 937 


| | | | } 
Specin!- ved econtractors........ ...._- 1, 378. 2) 1, 495. 5)1, 546. 4)1, 568. 8)1, 579. 7/1, 579. 6/1, 544. 9/1, 539. 6 1, 462. 4/1, 304. 4/1, 330. 1/1, 310. 7/1, 471. 5/1, 341. 
hing and heating __. ; 336 344.7] 349.8] 354.2) 353. 2| 349.6 344.6) 3493, 327.4) 317.3) 313.5) 310.2) 334.5) 318.3 
Pain ie andl desaratl reg cM 5. 5) 182 5| 198.9} 208.7) 216.9) 220.7) 209 7) 205.0) 185.6) 166.2) 147.3) 144.3) 185.6) 165 
F loetrical work Us 208.4) 204.4) 199.3) 1940) 187.6, 179.1) 173.7) 170.7) 170.6) 190.0) 199 
( ith er speciai-trade contractors.- ; rh 755. 3 797, ‘ 805.2) 810. o) 796 6) 806.7; 770.3; 737.2; @@8.6) 685. 6) 761 4) 688. 
Manufactoring - Seer Saeed 16, 908) 16,934) 17,133) 17 151] 17, 222) 17,121) 17,034) 16, 29| a .: 715 a‘ 769 A 764) 16, au) 16, 893' 16, 5! 
pure hie goods * --.------.-|9, 922 [9,948 [10,029 110, 024 19.958 |9, 788 19,743 19,277 | 9,7: 730 |9, 776 9, 791 
Nondurable goods #_ 6,986 |6, 956 104 | 7,127 |7, 264 [7,333 |7,291 |7,014 Oss 6, v8 n a8 7034/7048 





132.9 


| 7 
| 
131.5 
| 


=— = 


| ! 
Ordnance and accessories ___ 129 4) 131.8 | 129.3) 130.9] 130.5 120.4) 129.6; 129. . 2 139 
1, 475. 0/1, 448. 577 
328.7) 334. : 1} 327. 
112.3 5. 5] 3.6) 113 
179 2 rp 73.7) 243 231. 
117 7. li. 7} g 121 
y 285. 
32 


1, 751. 7/1, #81. 9) 1, 575. 0 1, 509 
342.0; 339.7) 337.0) 332. 
122.3} 1241) 121 116 
389.7) 272.9) 223. 192. 
123. 23.4) 121.¢ 118 
294.7; 204.2) 295. 29 
27 |; BO 2 


Food and kindred products... .._-.-. }1, 462. 0/1, 485. 8/1, 543. 7)1 
Meat products pieoas | 344.9) 352.2 
Dairs products 


z 
na 


ene Ounaeca-s 


107 0} 108 4 


116.8) 117. 5) 


Grain-mi'! products 
289 4) 203.6 


Bakery products | 
Sngar 30 3) 42. 4) 

Confectionery snd related products__ 81.1} 87.2) 87 
Reverages : |} 206.0) 211.7] 218 
Miscellaneous food products ; = | 134.4] 135.5} 137 


Canning and preserving _- j 176.9) 195. 2) 
p | 
| 
| 
| 


~ 
5 


216 
142 





D-DOLsla~ 
BBS 


= 
Fz 
DAD 


J 
Tohaceo manufactures i 101.6] 107.0} 110.2] 
Ctearettes J 34.3 34 
Ctyars as. 2%: 35.0) 35.2 34 


& q 
POP OWED DO 


Tobacco mernee ‘ are i. 7 6.7 & 
Tobacco stemming and redrying. 7.3) 31.0 33.6) 43 


nwo wn 


SS. 
M4 
4 
12 


WO On Re 


BaZBe 


Textile-rm fll products 1,018 9 1,019. 1/1, 032. 61, 039. 611, 041 
Seouring and combing ee... | 6.1 6.2 6.‘ 5 
Yarn and thread milis__..__. anal 118.6} 119.8) 119 119. 
Rroad-woven fabric u ills 444.6) 447.5) 449 
Narrow fabrics and small wares. i" 29.3) 2.9} 2 
Knitting mills *~ oe 211.4) 218.6) 224 
Dyeing and finishing textiles. se 83.4) 84.6 84. 9) 
Carpets, rugs, other floor coverings. - 50.6; 50.7 50.5) 
Hats (except cloth and millinery) 11.4) 12.1 12 
Miscellaneous textile goods _.. ..._. 63.7 64. 2 63. : 


ne 


n 
2 


"tIAww © 


fet os 
tO Da10 
> OPAaTwOw 
12 dm ON DO OH 
OD Wm Wats Om 
cohen eae 


'N- 


Apparel and other finished textile prod | 
ucts 30. 6 1, 2N2. 9) 1, 222. 2/1, 222. 
Men’s and boys’ suits and coats 121. 2 22 122 
Men’s and boys’ furnishings and work 
clothing ae 
Women "sonterwear . 
Women’s, children’s undergarments - 
Millinery ‘ 
Children’s outerwear. - a 
Fur goods 
Miscellan eons ‘apparel and accessories 
Other fabricated textile products 


See footnotes at end of table 
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TABLE A-2: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry '—Continued 
[In thousands] 





1956 |; Annual 
| average 


Industry ™ — 





June | 


Sept. | Aug. | July | May Apr. Mar. | Feb. | 1956 | 1955 
| 





Manufacturing—Continued 
Lumber and wood products except fur- | 

niture___.__- 

Logging camps and contractors - 

Sawmills and planing mills 

Millwork, pywest, and i eeeentes | 
structural wood products 

Wooden containers 


Furniture and fixtures. 
Household furniture 
Office, public-building, and professional 7 
furniture... 
Partitions, ‘shelving, “lockers, “and 


Screens, blinds, and miscellaneous | 
furniture and Axtures 


Paper and allied products | 570. : 
Pulp. pape and paperboard mills_....)_..___. 
rd containers and bores. --__.. 
Other paper and allied products. -_-.....|__ 


Printing, publishing, and allied in- 
dustries e 


7 
a Ps ~ 
-Oo CON, *£# OO 


o- w 


Newspape 

Pertodicals 

 _ as 

Commercial printing... 

Lithographing 

Greeting cards. 

Bookbinding and related industries __ 

Miscellaneous publishing and print | | 
ices 


ANAOYWDOR 
CHOI hHR OS 
Cacaorow 
FP bes bh 
-@eO@mnoeo 
eooK@a4wae 
a> é e 
NBOaAwWwone a 


ae bl eH © « 





Chemicals and allied products_........--) 837.8 
Industrial tnorganic chemicals - - = 
Industrial —_— [eae ii 
Drugs and medic 


i G 
V2eoK% ne oconwer 


Nowe 


aoe 
a. cleaning — polishing prepara- 


Paints, pigments, and — s aieenihignasined 
Gum and wood chemical: 

Fertilizers_ 

Vegetable and animal oils and fats_ 
Miscellaneous chemicals. ............-- 


aAonare> ones os Anwwanwon 
a 
i) 
to 
es 


oH oanao soem 
a-+ & Oo orne 


Products of petroleum and coal 
Petroleum refining. 
Coke, other petroleum and coal prod- 
ucts. 


oo Sh BR el) AaAoORrRD 


$5 S5he2S B22: 
NO CUDAND 


no oe 
—w 
No @hoenw~ 


ae 
: ~ 
o 


s ow wom Cwanwuns 
an 


2 


i acinaaicictstansiame ends 
Tires and inner tubes__ aoe 
Rubber footwear___...... 

Other rubber products. - 


Leather and leather products | 
Leather: tanned, curried, and finished | 
Industrial leather belting — 4 mom E 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings - - 
—o (except rubber) _..........- -| 


Luges ‘ 
ities and small leather goods...._|______ 
Glovesand miscellaneous leather goods | | 


Stone, clay, and glass products. 548.3 
Flat glass ALE, ED — 
Glass and glassware, pressed or blown..|___ 
“9 products made of purchased 
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Structural clay products 

Pottery and related produc " 

Concrete, gypsum, and eae ‘prod- 
ucts 


Cut-stone and stone products. _-.___. 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral | 
a 4 


See footnotes at end of table, 
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TABLE A-2: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry '—Continued 


[In thousands] 





Annual 
average 
Industry ‘ | F . _—— 


| Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. 


| | 
| 
Oct. i >| 4 . J | é . b 


Feb. | 1956 | 1955 





Manufacturing —C ontinued } | | 
Primary metal industries , .7 1,351.3 1, 352 , 350. 2:1, 347. 9.1, 342.31, 306.7, 960.9 1, 334. 1/1, .0 1,348. 6 1, 342. 5/1, 345. 9/1, 309. 6 Ap 283. 1 
Blast furnaces, steelworks, and eemed | | | 
mills... 364. 5 5 666.4) 666.9] 660.6 650.6 310.0) 663. 2 665.9 661.7] 661 7| ; 635.3 
Iron and steel foundries : 236 37.2; 235.5 36 229. 33.5, 231.6) 233. 5.0, 241.3) 242.1) 245. 3| 237. 230.0 
Primary smelting and refining of non- | | | 
ferrous metals l--- | 73.4 73. 4 . . 72. } 70. 69. 9 8 7 
Secondary smelting and refining of | | 
nonferrous metals... | 3. : 3. 3.¢ 3. , 13. 6 8 
Rolling, drawing, and alloying of non- | | 
ferrous metals __. : 5. : 5. 4) { 4 if 5 119. 1 
Nonferrous foundries. | f a0). d 77. 5 7a, 2 K 74 6.9 
Miscellaneous primary metal industries__ M6. f i 55. 1) 3. 2. 55.5 5.0) 161. ~ 


67. 4| | 69.4) 63. 
13.6) 13. 3.6) 12 


119 


| 
Fabricated metal products (except ord- | 
nance, machinery, and transportation 
equipment) -- 1, 136. 9 1, 138. 6 1, 14 : . 511, 5 . 7:1, 095 
Tin cans and other tinware |} 53.% 53. ¢ 5R. 5) 7 61 
Cutlery, handtools, and hardware } 152.¢ 2. § | 3.8 140. 
Heating apparatus (except electric) and | | | 
plumbers’ supplies 109. ¢ 113. 3 B, 20.8, 119.2 
Fabricated structural metal products _- 322. { b 
— stamping, couting, and engrav- 
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L ighting ‘fixtures . 
Fabricated wire products_ 
Miscellaneous fabricated metal ‘prod- 
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Machinery (except electrical) 1, 780. 4.1, 7 
Engines and turbines L-.. 
Agricultural machinery and tractors._.| 
Construction and mining machinery-.-.-| 
Metalworking machinery -.........-.--} 
Special-industry machinery (except | 

metalworking machinery) 
General industrial machinery 
Office and store machines and devices 
Service-industry and household ma- | 

chines 189 
Miscellaneous machinery parts 283, 
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Electrical machinery 1, 246. ¢ 
Electrical generating, transmission, | 
distribution, and industrial ap- 
ara! us PRD ers, 
Electr'cal appliances. 
Insulated wire and cable 
Electrical equipment for vehicles__. 
Electric lamps 
Comrnunication equipment 
Miscellaneous electrical products 
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Transportation opnpuent 1, 911.6 
Automobiles........... . 
Aircraft and parts__. 
Aircraft a ‘ 
Aircraft engines and parts _ Seeinlitinind a 
Aircraft propellers and parts_. 
Other aircraft parts and equipment-..-| 

Ship and boat building and repairing -.| 
Shipbuilding and repairing 
Boatbuilding and repairing 

Railroad equipment 

Other transportation equipment 
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Instruments and related products 

Laboratory, scientific, and engineering 
instruments 

Mechanical measuring and controlling 
instruments 

Optical instruments and lenses 

Surgical, medical, and dental instru- | 
ments | 

—- goods__...- 

Photographic apparatus. 

Watches and clocks 
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Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 
Jewelry, silverware and plated ware... 
Musical instruments and parts. 

Toys and sporting goods 

Pens, pencils, other office supplies 
Costume jewelry, buttons, notions 
Fabricated plastics products 
Other manufacturing industries 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE A-2: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry '—Continued 


{In thousands] 





Industry ‘Sih 


Dee. | Nov. 





bag nes teen meth ont public utilities. 


761 (2, 
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Trucking and warehousing 
Other transportation and services _- 
Buslines, except local _.__. i REA 
Afr tran: ene (common carrier).|__ 
Communicatio } 
— ciara - 


tom De OND 


‘elegraph i 
Other public utilities 
Gas and —_ utilities 
Electric light and power utilities__ 
Gas utilities_. 
— light ‘and gas ‘utilities com- 


ined 
seul utilities, not elsewhere classified 


Whoiesale and retai) trade 
Wholesale trade. 
Wholesalers, full-service and Hmited- 
function 
Automotive 
Groceries, food specialties, beer, 
wines. and liquors_____- 
— ods, 
ware, plumbing 


173. 
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Il, 100 11, 158 12, 092 1 
\3, 033 (3,027 (3,075 \* 
3,1, 802. 5/1, 
4 1143) 


i, 763. 

113 114. 2} 
310.3 
machinery, hard- | | 


uipment.. 467. ¢ 467.8 
Other hatt-curviee and lim{ted-func- 
tion wholesalers 
Wholesale distributors, other_......_- 
Retail trade 
General merchandise stores_- 
Department stores and general mail- 
order houses. 
Other general merchandise stores __ 
Food and liquor stores_- 
— meat, and vegetable mar- 
ets_- 
Dairy ‘product stores and dealers__ 
Other food and liquor stores___._____ 
Automotive and accessories dealers___ 
Apparel and accessories stores_ 
Other retail trade 
snap ate and appliance stores__ 


| 871 

1,243 

8, 131 

, 364. 2) 1, 405 


884. 2 


, 057. 5 
546. 7| 
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Finance, insurance, and rea! estate 
Banks and trust companies.__. 
Security dealers and exchanges_- 
Insurance carriers and agents____. 
Other finance agencies and real estate. 


Service and miscellaneous.._........__.__. 
Hotels and lodging places._.........._- 
Personal services: 

Laundries 
Cleaning and eshte oman 
Motion pictures __ » eR: 


2, 313! 
590. 1) 
83. 5} 
831. 4! 
807. 9 


2,311 


5,929, 5,918 6, 010) 
: 459. 7) 471 5} 
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165. 1) 
216. 6 
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5, 141 


4,170, 4,177] 4,179) 
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175. 2)1, 189. 0}1, 188. 6/1. 1! 
027. 8 1, O41. 5/1, 041. 4/1, 


1,496) 11, 288) 11, 164) 11,047 
047 = 13, 003 
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311.2] 306.8 
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269. 6)1, 258. 1 
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5| 517.3 
eons a 599. 4 


Annual 


1956 average 
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Aug. | July | June | May 1956 | 1955 
| | 
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11, 015! 


2,974 


10,819) 11,144 

3, 002 2,924 |2,974 |2 

1,752. 
115. 


6/1, 749. 4 


117.1 


1, 737 
116. 


, 710. 3)1, 711. 311, 738. 7/1, 67 
113.8) 114.1) 114 9) 


300. 8 
449. 4 


846.3 
215.3 
005 
‘384.1 

| | 

889.7) 858.5) 941. 


494.4) 474.9) 510 
, 552, 6) 1, 551. 0/1, 578. 


|1, 725. 1/1, 706. 811, 706. 0 
115.3) 1142) 114.1 
304.4) 303.8 


465.7 


298. 0) 301.9! 304 
| 


444. 5) 


BiB & R12 
1, 212. 6/1, 235.3 
7,895 (8,170 
1, 333. 4.1, 451. 


463. 6 454.0 
840. 6 

}1, 213.1 
065 |B, 
, 395.4 


458. ! 

842, 2 

, 252. 4 
18, 045 

. 346.5 


883 
1, 236. 
8, 041 
1,340. 2 
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5/1,039. 8 
0, 226.6 


. 096, 9} 
241.8 
230. 2 
796.4) 802. 
536.4) 545 

|3, 706, 8|3, 777 
382. 6) 


381.3 
3421; 340.8 


1, 101 
242 
231 


090. 0) 1, ORO. 4/1, 110. 
225.8} 224.0, 222 
237.6 236 
810.9 800.3 
552.9 5a7 
672. 7/3, 647 1,3, 751. 
387.1) 384.0) 386. ! 
330. 5 330.2) 341. 
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5,859) 5,818 
467.7! 466.7 


6, 000 

491.9) 498.0 
335. 0) 
169.1 
232. 4, 
7, 203) 

2,176 

5, 027 
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333. 6 
165. 4 


330. 2 
143. 4 
218.3 


7, 122 
2, 162 


328.9 
1). 8 
214.7 
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7, 150 
2, 193 
4, 957 





1 The Bureau of Labor Statistics series on employment in nonagricultural 
establishments are b: upon reports submitted by cooperating firms. 
These reports cover all full- and part-time employees in private nonagricul- 
turs] establishments who worked during, or received pay for, any part of the 
pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. Because of this, persons 
who worked in more than one establishment during the reporting period will 
be counted more than once. In Federal] establishments the data generally 
refer to persons who worked on, or received pay for, the last day of the 
month. Proprietors, self-employed persons, unpaid family workers, and 
domestic servants are excluded. These employment series have m ad- 
justed to first-quarter 1955 benchmark levels indicated by data from govern- 
ment soctal-insurance programs. 

Data for the 2 most recent months are subject to revision without notation: 
revised figures for earlier months wil) be identified by asterisks the first month 
they are published 

These data differ in several respects from the nonagricultural employment 
data shown in the Monthly Report on the Labor Force (table A-l, civitian 
labor force), which are obtained by household tnterviews. It includes all 
persons (14 years and over) with a job whether at work or not, proprietors, 
self-employed persons, unpaid family workers, and domestic servants. 


1 Durable goods include: ordnance and accessories: 
products (except furniture); furniture and fixtures; stone, clay, and glass 
products; primary metal! industries; fabricated metal products (except 
ordnance, machinery, and transportation equipment); machinery (except 
electrical); electrical machinery: transportation equipment; instruments and 
related products; and miscellaneous manufacturing industries. 

* Nondurable goods include: food and kindred products: tobacco manufac- 
tures; textile-mil! products; apparel and other finished textile products; paper 
and allied products: printing, publishing, and allied industries: chemicals and 
allied products; products of petroleum and coal; rubber products; and leather 
and leather products. 

4 State and local government data exclude, as nominal employees, elected 
officials of smal! local units and paid volunteer firemen. 


SEE footnote 1, p. 504. 

Nore.—Information on concepts, methodology, ete., is 
given in a technical note on Measurement of Industria! 
Employment, which appeared in the September 1953 
Monthly Labor Review. 
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TABLE A-3: Production workers in mining and manufacturing industries ' 


{In thousands} 





Annual! 


av 
Industry erage 








! 
| | | 
Feb | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. Aug. | July | June | May P | 1956 | 1055 


Mining: | | } | 
Metal... - 93.7] 938) 94. .5| 95.8) 92.8] 68.9) 
Tron. ._. o~ iis 29.4 9.7) 30. 2. 3 30. 2) 6. 
Copper. . ‘ : d 29. § 9. ¢ 29. 6) | 29.6) 29 
Lead and zine... a : aes : 5.3 b ‘ - ' 14.7) 14 


=283 


Anthracite : |} ' 9.3) 29.6) 2 


Bituminous coal : 213.1) : 2.5) 2. 20| 208.8! 143 
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Crude petroleum and natural-gas pro- | | | 
duction: i j | 
Petroleum an¢@ natural-gas production | | | 
(except contract services) 5| 129.6] 129.3] 129.3) 132.5] 136.4) 137.6] 134.8] 128.5) 128.6) 127.6] 1283) 120.9) 199.4 
Seen Bere Bene 
Nonmetallic mining and quarrying._... |__- 90. 2 oe) | 97.2) 98. s 99 3| 99. 5 97 9 oR. 5 96. ‘ 95. " 91. 4| 89. " 95.7 91.7 
Mana facturing - b 3, 13, 312) i 353) 13, 439. “3 335 13, 245 2, 514 1 ors. a 036 _B, 14 13, 125) _, 22 13, Ly ‘| _|3, ane 
Durable goods ?___ waw - : . 71 7 .802 17,751 |7 541 O81 617,602 613 |7,674 {7, #21 7,692 |7. 830 
Nondurable goods # 5,412 15,413 [5, 5: , |5, 688 5,7: 2 5.704 15,433 |8. 476 5 428 [5.440 [5504 [5520 [snag [5 a8 
| | ' | 
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Ordnance and accessories... ..........--- 9.7) 81. 2. 5) .8| ; 6 79.6) 81.7 


Food and kindred products. __- , }1, 027. 9}1, O81. 5/1, 131. 1/1, 


22 0} 1, 275. 7)1, 158 
Meat products__. , 27 278.2) ¢ i} 273. 8) 


.9) 267.6, 264 
76.7; 80.9) 82 
.7| 353.0} 238. 

. 9} 87.9) 8 
.0| 174.7 173 
22.4 22 

64.1) 56. 

127.4) 132 

97.7 Os 
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Dairy products. __. 72. 
Canning and preserving... -.-. 
Grain-mill prodnets__--.-- ; 2.5) 86. 
Bakery products ‘a ¢ 3.2 . 176 
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Sugar. ..._. 24.9) 36 ‘ 38. 
Confectionery and related produets_- 2 4 2: 

Beverages .. 5) 22.7} 1¥ 
Miscellaneous food products jos ‘ 93.5) 94. 
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Tobaceo manufactures wiicedin 
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a . 
Tobacco and snuff. - 
Tobacco stemming and redrying 
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31.2} 30 
32.3} 31 
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Textile-mili products_. 
Scouring and combing plants... 
Yarn and threa? mills 
Broad-woven fabric mills 
Narrow fabrics and smal] wares 
Knitting mills 
Dyeing and finishing textiles... : 
Carpets, rugs, other floor coverings_____| 
Hats (except cloth and millinery) -- 
Miscellaneous textile goods... __... 
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Apparel and other finished textile | : | 

products --|1, 096. 9 1, 069. 3/1, O88. 1)1, 9/1, 08 , 079. 2/1, O82. 3}1, 020.3 

Men’s and boys’ snits and coats | 109.0 2, 9) ¥ 0} 111.1) 104.7 

Men’s and hoys’ naseneammaneedin and work | | | 
ties, cclnceinitensi 286.6 299.6 

Women’s outerwear... . ; 

Women’s, children’s ‘undergarments 

Millinery - al 

Children’s outerwear. . 

Fur goods : 

Miscellaneous a pare] J and accessories. 

Other fabricated textile products 


. 1/1, 130. 9) 1, O80, 8) 1, 
7} 111.0) 109.7 
} } | 
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295.4) 288.6 
350.0) 321.0 
114 4) 112. 6) 
21. 2) 16.0 
65.5) 63.1) 

7.0) &,.7 
55. 3! 55.1 
111.1) 108.0 
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Lumber and wood products (except fur- } | 

niture) . 576 wi 34.2 ’ 700. 0 
Logging camps and contractors... ._- 62 5. 5} 3 5. 112. 5 
Sawmills and planing mills K 327.3} 3: 59.2; 368.2 
Millwork, plywood, and prefabricated | | | | 

structural wood products. ......... 5 : 5 .8 117.2) 
Wooden containers _- nm } { w.3 51. % 0.9 50. 7} 
Miscellaneous wood products | | ¢ KM). 4 ; $1. 51.5) 61. 


654.9 
20 9 


352.1 
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100.4 110.9 
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Furniture and fixtures pecaninmadmaan 5 2) 2} 317.5) 317.6) 322. 3 316.1 
Household furniture ittiod cal ¢ 225. 3} 2: 28.6; 227.2) 222.6 
Office, public-buil< ling, and profes- | | | 
sional furniture -... | 
Partitions, shelving, lockers, “and fir- 
tures 
Screens, “blinds, and miscellaneous 
furniture and fixtures_. 
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See footnotes at end of table 
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TABLE A-3: Production workers in mining and manufacturing industries '—Continued 
{In thousands] 





Annual 
average 
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| 
Dee. | Nov. 
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| Sept. | Aug. | 
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Mannofacturing—Continued | } 
Paper and allied products...........---- h2. A5. . 8} 3 7. 469.7 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills. --- 36.5) 238.7) 2: 
Paperboard containers and boxes. 
Other paper and allied products_. 
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Commercial! printing -.......-- 
Lithography. . 

Greeting cards__ a 
Bookbinding and related tndustries- 
Miscellaneous publishing and printing | 
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Industrial inorganic chemicals _ . 
Industrial organic chemicals - - ia 
Drugs and medicines_. node 
Soap, cleaning and polishing ‘repara- 

tions ™ owe inden 
Paints, pigments, and fillers . 
Gum and wood chemicals 
Fertilizers__._. - 
Vegetable and animal oils and fats. 
Miscellaneous chemicals 


Products of petroleum and os... 
Petroleum refining.........-. 
— other een and coal ‘prod- 
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Tires and inner tubes... -| 
Rubber footwear _-_.... 
Other rubber products 

Leather and leather products ‘ 
Leather: tanned, curried, and finished. ._.___- | 
Industrial leather belting and packing__ _____- | 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings__- ‘ 
Footwear (except rubber) 
Luggage - - 
Handbags and small leather goods..._- 
Gloves and miscellaneous leather goods. - 


Stone, clay, and glass products 
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Glass and glassware, pressed or blown. ___ 
Glass products made of purchased 
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Cement, hydraulic 

Structural clay products 

Pottery and related products 

Concrete, gypsum, and plaster prod- 
ucts... acbipcamenens 

Cut-stone and stone products_ anata a 

Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral 
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Primary meta! industries................ 1, 128. 61, . 9) 1, 133. 2/1, 132. Of1, 131. 6)1, , 130. 31, 138. 4 
Blast furnaces, steelworks, and rolling 
mills eee | 5.3} 56 568. 9 563.3) 566.5 
Iron and stee! foundries 205. . 6 35.5) 205.7 ¥ 205.5! 211.1) 211.9 215. 5 
Primary smelting and refining of non- | | | 
ferrous metals , 59. 58. ! 58.2) AB. . 57. 55. 54.9 ‘ 54.6 
Secondary smelting and refining of non- | | | 
ferrous metals .¢ . 10.4 . q .8} 10.1) 1 10. 3) 
Rolling, drawing, and alloying of non- | | | | j 
SS -7} 91. 4 90.5 91. } 91.4! 8 «96. 8) 7. 95. 4) 
Nonferrous foundries 7.3) 67. : 66. 6 j . 5) . 3) 62. 5) 64. 1) 
Miscellaneous primary metal indus- | 
tries 131.3} 129. 8 130.5} 130.6) 130.7| 


Fabricated metal products (except ord- | | 
nance, machinery, and transporta- j 
i ccnianienneerteen q W4. ! + i , ‘ 3 5. 870. 880. 9 
‘in cans and other tinware.--___. as j i ‘ 54. 54. 53. 53. 51.7) 
Cutlery, handtools, and hardware......_......| 122. 3. 22. . . 3} . 0} 8. ; 119. 0} 
Heating apparatus (except electric) and | | 

plumbers’ supplies , 86. 2 . ; 92. 0) .f 95. 8) 
Fabricated structural metal products.. ____- 240. ; . 6 : ' . 8} | 226. 5) 
= stamping, coating, and engrav- ; | ots si 

40.6 1 3) ’ 4 36. 4) 

52. 6 4 4 7. 49.0 


109. 6 ‘ ’ 7. ; ; | 110.21 
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TABLE A-38: Production workers in mining and manufacturing industries '—Continued 


{In thousands} 





Annual 
average 
Industry 





Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | 1956 | 1955 





Manufacturing—Continued } 
Machinery (except electrical) 1, 310.3 1, 3% .2 ; , 263. 6:1, 262. 3:1, 257. 2 3. 5 78. 2 1, 220. 2 1, 7 8/1, 281. Olt, ” 3}1, 27: 

Engines and turbines 42 3. 2 42. -8| 60.6, 59.7) 55.5 55. 7.1) 57.1) 57.0) ts 5 
Agricultural machinery and tractors... 5 4.5 0 9 96. § } 7 112.3) 114.3} 115.7] 104. 5) 
Construction and mining machinery --_- 5. 4) ! 3.7 5.0) 115 5. A, q 113.5} 112.1) 110.7] 113. 5) 
Metalworking machinery. . -_--- 228.4) 227.6; 225.5, 223 222 220.3} 218.9} 222. .7| 222.5) 221.4) 219.3) 222. 
Special-industry machinery (except | | | | | 

metalworking machinery)... ......--- 37. 3 37. : 37. ; 3 137 37. 137. 38. .4) 137 137.5} 136.7) 137. 
General industrial machinery. ---- 184 ! 3 182. ; 0). : 7 ’ 178 176 174.1] 179.5 
Office and store machines and devices 2. 7) ¢ 3 : ¢ | 96.5 94. 92 91.7 95. 
Service-industry and household ma- | 

chines... ‘ ea bin 3. 0) 7 38. 3 { 3.7) 152. ¢ 55. 159.8; 153.9) 152. 147. ; 

> 


| 


Miscellaneous machinery parts........-/ 20.5) 21 ? 5. 21% 210.7] 209.2) 210.9) 214.1) ¢ 215. 216.7) 214.5 


=) anc SCeawnrw 


Le) 


Electrical machinery -- : |} § 918.3, ¢ St 77.7 5 6 7 | 841. } 877. 
Electrical generating, transmission, | 
distribution, and industrial > 
tus... . » 
Electrical appliances 
Insulated wire and cable 
Electrical equip nent for vehicles... -| 
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Communication eqnipm 
Miscellaneous electrical products... 


mn Ith oF 
BEB 

NOWwWnNK ao 
cuceannw 


Transportation equipment.__._. 


a3 


— 

— OUND 
SP @eSnwnnonw 
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Aircraft engines and parts_. 
Atreraft propellers and parts 
Other aircraft parts and equipment-. 
Ship and boat building and repairing 
Shipbullding and repatring.........-. 
Boatbuilding and repairing 
Railroad equipment 
Other transportation equipment 


> Drow — to 


VSonnoowwe 


o won 


Instruments and related products. 

Laboratory, scientific, and engineering 
instruments... 

Mechanica! measuring ‘and controlling 
instruments... —— 

Optical instruments and lenses __ 

Surgical, medical, and dental instru- 
ments..._.. 

Ophthe almie goods : 

Photographic apparatus__ 

Watches and clocks 


_ 
on 


red 


. Te) 


Miscellaneous manufacturing industries_. 
Jewelry, silverware, and platedware_... 
Musical {instruments and parts 
Toys and s; porting See 
Pens, pencils, other office supplies_____. 
Costume jewelry, buttons, notions___- 
Fabricated plastics products ¢ 7.0 , 
Other manufacturing industries " 115.0 25. ! 5. 22. ¢ 20. § 2. 0.3; 121 





WI IWwWO Hm 





1 See footnote 1, table A-2. Production and related workers include work- use (e. g., powerplant), and recordkeeping and other services closely associ- 
ing foremen and all nonsupervisory workers (including leadmen and trainees) ated with the above production operations 
engaged in fabricating, processing, assembling, inspection, receiving, storage, 2 See footnote 2, table A-2. 
handling, packing, warehousing, shipping, maintenance, janitorial, watch- 1 See footnote 3, table A-2. 
man services, products development, auxiliary production for plant’s own SEE footnote 1, p. 504. 
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TABLE A-4; Indexes of production-worker employment and weekly payrolls in manufacturing industries ' 







































































[1947-49 = 100] 
; 
Period Employ- hotnen d Period | Employ-| Weekly Period Employ-| Weekly 
ment payrol | ment payrolls | ment payrolls 
66. 2 29.9 || 1952: Average ....-.........| 106.3 | 136.6 } 1956: September _.---| 107.8] 165.5 
71.2 34.0 a 111.8 1.4) October___ 3 108.7 | 168.7 
87.9 49.3 esas 101.8 30.7 November ie 108.0 | 167.7 
103.9 72.2 fo, 105. 5 152.5 December ee 107. 6 | 170.9 
121.4 99.0 §: Average........---.--- | 106. 5 161.3 || | 
1181 102.8 | kf aaa 104. 1 | 164.8 
104.0 87.8 || 1956: February-_............- 106.8 157.7 | February aia 105.8 | 
97.9 81.2 SE 106. 1 157.9 | | 
103. 4 97.7 Sear 106.0 158.2 | | 
1028} 105.1 . Sapp ccna 105.4 157.3 || | 
$3.8 97.2 SaaS ee | 105.7 158. 2 | | 
99.6) 111.7 ge CE j 101.2 151.0 } 
106. 4 | 129.8 AES ae 107.1 161.4 | | 
1 See footnote 1, tables A-2 and A-3. 
SEE footnote 1, p. 504. 
TABLE A-5: Government civilian employment and Federal military personnel 
[In thousands] 
1957 1956 Annual 
| average 
Unit of Government —_—_|— _. Sn ee A a a oe ee ee 
| | | | | 
| Jan Dee. Nov. | Oct. Sept. | Aug. | July | June May | Apr. | Mar. Feb. | Jan. | 1956 | 1955 
=e ees _ - 
Total civilian ong | i | | | 
ARRESTS are -| 7, 312 7, 02 7, 342 7, 298 7, 213 6, 960 6, 947 7,150 | 7,203 | 7,130 7, 122 7, 084 7, 033 7, 176 6. 91° 
Federal employment *....| 2, 196 | $a | 2,201 | 2,202] 2,196| 2,208) 2,208 / 2,103; 2178 | 2168/| 2162/ 2160| 2156/ 2,214] 2188 
| j j | | ' 
Execntive_..... -'2, 170.1 (2,456.2 [2,174.7 (2,175.9 |2, 169. 1 2, 181.1 [2,182.0 |2, 166.6 (2, 150.0 |2, 142.1 [2,135.8 |2,134.0 2, 130.0 [2,187.4 |2, 161.7 


Department of De- | 
on ie aaa 1, 033. 5 |1,034.8 |1,057.5 1,041.0 |1,038.8 |1,046.5 1,046.2 |1, 040.2 |1.030.6 |1,025.8 |1, 022.9 [1,022.9 (1,022.6 |1, 034.1 |1, 027.9 























Post Office Depart- | | | | | | 
Ee | 519.1 | 805.3 518.9 514.0 All.4 509.8 | 510.1 | 506.1) 5099 | 900.4! 506.4] 5InA | 5OR 7 | 539.6 530.0 
Other atten iladinaed | 617.6 616.1 618.3 620.9 618.9 | 624.8) 625.6] 620.3 610.0 | 6068 > 603.6!) 600.5) SOR 4 | 613.7} 603.8 
| | | | | | | 
Legislative... } 21.8 22.0 22.0 21ii @i 22.1 21.9! 221 21.9 21.9 21.9) 2.7) 21.6 21.9 21.6 
| se 4.5) 4.4 | 4.5 | 4.4 | 44 4.3 4.3 4.3 4.3 4.3 | 43 4.3 4.3] 3 | 41 
District of Columbia *__| 232.2 | 239.4 | 231.4) 231.2 | 2303] 233.0) 233.7 | 232.7| 228.5; 2986! 2R7!| 288) 281 231.2 | 20.0 
| 
Executive........._.-- } 201.4 |} 218.5] 210.4} 210.1] 2092)| 211.9 212.8} 211.7] 207.6) 207.8] 207.9! 207.9| 207.6; 210.3} 20.4 
Department of De- | | | | | | | | | 
<> RTE 88.0 88.0 §8.1/ 8&3) 8&2 89.7 90.1} 898) S81) 88.1 | 88.3 884) RRA 88.6 20.3 
Post Office Depart- } } j | | | i 
onal 8.9]; 16.8) 8.8 &.7 | 8.6 8.6 | 8.6 | 8.5 8.5 | a6 | R6 8&7! 8.5 9.3 92 
PA gatenen ce } 144.5] 193.7) 113.5] 13R1) 124) 136) 141] 133) Lt} 12) 11.0) 108} 10.7} 112.4] 111.0 
| | | } | | } 
Legislative._........-- } Wi 20.2}; 203; 204); 20.4 20.4 20.2; 23 — 20.1; 21 20.0! 108 20.2 19.8 
| (SNe 7] ad 7] a 7 7 oa 7! sa 7 7 7 | 7 7 
j | | | } | | | 
State and local employ- | } } } | 
i ancesnccnntbcnncthviicainlnn } 5,116; 5,119} 5,141) 5,096} 5,017 4,752 4,739 | 4,957 5,027 | 4,962 | 4,960 4,924) 4,.877/ 4,962 4,727 
eee 1,319.0 1,319.7 | & 11, 291.1 |1, 296.8 |1, 270.9 |1, 260.2 [1,280.0 |1, 242.0 [1,281.0 /1,215.4 
Di acanekedddanet 3, 797.1 '3, 798.9 |i /3, |3, 665.4 (3, 730.1 |8, 690.8 |3, 690.9 |3, 644.1 (3,635.2 3. 681.4 |3, 511.2 
Education ............ 2,351.1 (2, 351.6 23 }2, 125.3 |2,245.0 (2, 242.0 (2,250.1 lo 241.1 2,210 4 (2. 189.2 2 0f08 
ER .-/2, 765.0 2, 767.0 2,7 }2, 831.2 |2,781 @ |2,719.7 |2,710.0 |2 683.0 (2, 666.8 |2, 773.2 |2, 665.8 
i | j 
Total military personnel ¢...| 2, 817 | 2,809 2,835 | 2,841 | 2,865 | 2879; 2,893 | 2908 | 2848) 3,025 
| | 
o—. 992.3 1,004.1 1,005.6 1,013.5 |1,027.3 |1,025.8 |1,039.4 1,054.7 1,064.4 '1,060.5 1,070.7 [1,039.1 |1.145.8 
Air 914.6 | 916.0 911 909. 0 99.0 | 910.0 WS. 2 O11.A 911.5 4.2 928.7 916. 1 O85 3 
Na 673.1 | 677.7 | 676.9 675.1} 673.6] 669.9! G62! 671.6 674.5) 660.4! 669.8 672.7! 6688 
Mar ne Cc rps 200.8 | 202. 8 201 200.9 200.5 | 200.8) 198.6 198. 5 199 4 199.7 199 2). 4 A O 
Coast Guard 28. 6 28.8 28.7 28.7 28. 7 28.4 R7 2.9 29.1 29.2 29.3 28.8 8 6 
1 Dats refer to Continental United States only. Metropolitan Area (District of Columbia and adjecent Maryland «: d 
? Data are prepared by the Civil Service Commission. Virginia counties). 
3 Includes all Federal civilian employment in Washington Standard 4 Data refer to Continental United States and elsewhere. 


SEE footnote 1, p. 504. 
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TABLE A-8: Insured unemployment under State programs and the program of unemployment compen- 
sation for Federal employees,'! by geographic division and State 


[In thousands] 













































| 1957 1956 
Geographic division and State rare a eas aetnees —, ee eee 
Jan. | Tee. | Nov Oct Sept. | Aug. July | June | May Apr. | Mar. Feb. | Jan. 
| | 

Continental United States 4 |1,285.0 |1,012.4 | 878.4 | 988.3 1,058.6 |1, 1, 177.6 |1, 255.5 |1,358.5 1,472.4 |1, 535.0 )1, 490.9 

ld 5.9} 109.3 80.7 66.0) 64.8 69.1 | | 73.7 89.4; 103.1 99.1 98.2 105.0 
ae 7 10.0} 7.3] 48 5.1 5.1 6.2) 10.4 13.1 10.1 10.2 10.7 
New Hampshire. _- 9} 89| 53| 51 6.0| 5.4] 5.9/ 82) 95] 72) 63! 67 
eC 2.6 | 23) 1.6! 1.3 3 1.2 | | 1.6 16) 21] 2.5 | 2.6 | 2.4 
Massachusetts. -...... ; $99) 50.4] 42.9) 340) 315 30.1 | 34.0 40.8; 46.4) 46.9) 47.4 51.4 
2a pele 9} 128); 8&9 8.2 8.0) 9.5 10.8 13.6 | 15.3) 18.4) a¢ j ae 
.  —~A.aisaeer eee 25.9] 19.0] 47] 127 13.0) 17.8 15.2) 148! 167) 17.1 17.4; 18. 

WiGAis Annie... 25. cceccees satis } 511.9] 377.9 | 292.7}; 259.5] 284.0] 308.8) 376.8 | 369.5 | 3095.3 | 425.5 | 448.3 | 446.0) 469.9 
"<) / 7: =i } 231.5) 176.3) 125.6) 1020} 114.4] 117.2] 161.7] 1762) 191.3] 201.1) 199.3] 203.7] 219.4 
New Jersey 101.5 | 68.24 57.1 50. 8 53.3 55.9 | 65.1 | 63.2 60.4) 786) 78.9] 837) 880 
Pennsylvania 178.9 | 133.4} 110.0) 1067] 116.3) 1357] 150.0] 13801) 1346] 145.8/ 170.2] 158.6) 162.4 

| | | } ' 

Fast North Central. .........._..- 308.5 | 228.3) 193.0] 195.4 | o74.0| 277.7! 288.9! 281.0) 275.6) 2749! 293.7) 23.5) 237.8 
"iii ae Ra SRE 69.1 ‘1.4 8.4 30.7 35.2 43.4 18.8 48.9 46.9 51.0 58.3] 63.3 54.8 
iS 43.8) 29.3 24.4) 23.0! 29.5 32.7 34.4 33.6 33.4 33.4; 348 35.6 30.5 
eis RES 85.3 56.0| S14] 458] 539] 585 65.6 64.4 65.5 69.0} 57.0 62.9! 66.4 
re SO. 4 67.8 8.9) BR 142.7} 1280) 121.1] 115.9] 1127 101.3} 110.9] 97.2) 61.5 
i es | 30.0 23.9 19.8} 122 12.6) 15.1 17.4 18.2 17.2 20.2) 226 24.5] 24.6 

| | 

ee 120.0 83.6 0.0) 46.6) 47.6 49.2 8 53.3 @.8; 825) 1024 117.9} 110.3 
Minnesota ......--- 34.8 23.1 14.2; O1/ O11) I 11.1 16.3} 26] 33.7] 36.0); 33.5 
Towa... _- 14.2 95} 62) 47] 46] 8&7 5 63| 60! 79! 1.9] 134] 118 
Missoni. ............. 38.7 29.4) 2.0] 235) 20! 227 25.0 26.3 27.4; 26) 30.3| 348!/ 35.0 
North Dakota _...... : 3.4 1.5 | 4) 4 7 4 ‘< 1.0] ad a4 ee + 
South Dakota........ ) 2.4 1 5} 5 .f 7 eo 3.4) 1 | 3.7 
er P44 6.9 4.3 | 27 | a6 | : 3.0 3.2 3.8 | 4 8.0 | its ie 
I acccthssisaestinthaiainclanensiibtninineetniativcsanonine 2.9 8.8 6.5 | 5.7 4.6 | 5 5.3 5.5 5.7 | 7. 10.2 4.5 | 2.6 

i | | | 

EE a aN | 162.6 116. 100.8 | 96.6 109.7 | 120.8 | 143.2 | 130.9! 132.3] 130.0] 128.1 134.6 |} 136.3 
wn eee 3.7 2.6 19] 22 1.7 1.9 ies. EF Lei 301 241 S71 3368 
Marviand ____..... 17.9 mei £71. €3 9.3 11.0 13.2} 12.2 13.5] 14.0] 16] 15.3 | 17.2 
District of Columb! 6.3 4.6 4.0 | 3.7 3.5 3.9 3.9 | 3.6 3.8 | 4.5 | 5.4 | 6.2 | 5.8 
ai 13.9 9.4 zil .46).. 27 10.4 14.8] 16.0 13.1 10.6) 136] 14.2] 13.1 
West Virginia___..._- 15.0] 103) 83) 78] 91/ W7{ 133] 101) OR] 109] 124] 139] 143 
North Carolina_...... 43.9 } 30.1) 25.2) 20.5 | 22 24.8 34.3! 356] 388 | 40.0 36.0! 348] 33.2 
South Carolina... .... 16. 8 12.7 124/ 121) 13.8 12.4 14.1} 13.0 14.3) 13.6) 124 12.3 13.1 
eee 30 1 21.6 19.1 } 18.1 Iw. 5 21.5 26.9 24.5 “47 | 22.7 | 21.4 | 21.2 | 21.8 
aE 1) 13.0 4.1] 181 21.9 23. 2 21. 14.1 124) 117 12.9] 14.0 15.2 

Fast South Central -.- - | 127.0 | 85.8 75.5] 75.9 92.7} 1088] 110.5) 115.1 104.5] 106.7) 1087! 90.1 
Kentucky........-... } 35.6 27.3 2A. 0 2.1 29.1 30.2] 30.6 32.4] 34.2 34.4] 33.7! 27.9 
Tennessee .__ : | 50.4] $2.1 28.3 28.2 32.8) 38.4] 367] 385] 38.9 39.9; 424] 41.1 
Alabama... } 226) 17.5] 15.6 12.8 14.2 20.5 23.4} 325] 326] 19.0 19.2 18.4] 17.7 
SI acai snteigisiatceniainninccipldialeston ie 18.4 14.1 10.8 8.4 8.4 10.3 11.7) 10.8 116) 124) 13.2 14.3 | 12.3 

| | | j | | 

ee | 86.5 65.3 51.7 42.5 42.9 48.1 50. 5 50. 5 56.4) 65.1) 711 81.2} 70.8 
Arkansas........._- 21.6) 15.0! 10.6] 7.6 1 8.8 93) 90; 101 127/ 45) 1&4] 161 
Louisiana_........-. 16.5} 11.2 8.8 7.8 8.6 9.9 | 115 | 11.9 13.3 15.4) 17.0; 184] 15.1 
— mi| gee} 22s] anal aa] ao) ono| ana a 250| 27 | aso] 88 

32.7 26.8 22.5 9 : 21.0 | 25.9 | 7 | 9 | .f 
49.4} 33.0/ 2.5] 1835] 125] 143] 163] 148) 199] 312] 450] 524/ 45.0 
8.9 5.2 2.3 9 7 8] LO} 24; 27] 8&2) 8&3 9.1 7.6 
9.0 6.5 S| 1.6 1.2 14/16) 24 20; 42] 69!) 8&6 8.2 
3.1 7 9 4 a .4 8 7 12} 219] 30] 34) 26 

. = | | 
66 47 3.4 | 2.2 2.0 26 | 3.0 | 2.0 | 24) 3.5] 83/ 64) 52 
43) 27 21] 165 1.5 Si Le] 32) 4; 3. 4.2); 49) 41 
6.0 4.2 3.5) 31 3.1 34) 33) 32] #43) 60) 7.0; 6.9 6.1 
7.8 4.8 Mi 6s 1.8 2.3 3.1) 24 22 4.1! 6.2 8.0 6.7 
3.8 3.2 SF; £221 49 1.6 16) 16 2.2 3.2; 42 5.0 4.6 

| | | | } 

225.4] 173.5) 127.3] 828] 75.9] 780} 90.2 93.3 110.7] 141.6 188.0) 2126) 2186.7 
Washington 52.2] 41.8 30.6 | 19.5 15.0] 144 14.2] 11.9 17.2 23.6 42.6 51.2 51.8 
i caicnickemare 37.5 2.8] 193) 101] 64] 5.8 6.3 6.3 &8| 15.9 27.5 30.3 30.3 
Ea Leena 135.8} 102.9 77.5 53.2 54.6] 57.9 69.7 75.1 84.7 97.1, 118.0, 131.1 1346 
' Average of weekly data adjusted for split weeks in the month, Figures Notr.—Data for months prior to April 1956 differ from 


may not add to exact column totals because of rounding. figures previously published because of the inclusion of 
Source: U S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security data for the UCFE program. 
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TABLE A-9: Unemployment insurance and employment service programs, selected operations ! 
[All ftems except average benefit amounts are in thousands] 


























1957 | 1956 | 1955 
Item =e 
Jan | Dee. | N Nov. Oct. ’ Aug. July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Jan 
| j | anil | — 
i | | | | | j | 
Employment service: | | | | | | | | | | 
ew applications for work....... 898; 612 74 683) 608) 660) 690 799 732) 675) 660 733 811! S4s 
Nonfarm placements. -........-.- 433) 410 474 599 591 577) 519) a 567) = 450) 402, 432 397 
} | } 
State unemployment insurance | | | | | 
programs | | 
Initial or 1, 562 1, 229) $73, 834 761 837 1, 119) 863) 993) 984, 936. 1,049 1,349 1,519 
Insured unemployment ¢ (aver- | | 
age weekly volume) ___......--. 1, 737} 1,285; = 1, 013) 878) 988; 1,059) 1, 200; =+1,178' = 1,255) 1,359) 1,472) 1,535) 1,491) 1,978 
Rate of insured unemployment *. 4) 3.3 2.6 23 2. 6) 2. 7 3.1) 3.1) 3. 3) 3. 6) 3.9 4.1) 4.0 5.4 
Weeks of unemployment com- | 7 ; aa | all eee 
_— msated_. ‘3 te seas es 3, 503) 3, 461) wie 4, 286) (= 4, 503, 4, 896 a 6, 775 5, 499 5, 287 7,015 
verage weekly benefit am | j } 
for total unemployment. __-__. $27.26; $27.57) $27 $27.0 os! $26 501! $26.79! $27.03! $27.12) $26.95 $26.61) $25.12 
Total benefits paid. .._.....-.- $91, 700, $91, 47; 6) | 919 $112, 207 sat, 708 $116, 052 8 798 $133, 928, $151, 098 $143, 923 $135, 722 $170, 882 
Unempk ’yment compensation for | | | | j | | | | 
veterans: | | 
Initial he : 31) 23! 21) 18) 18 27/ 27] 29) 20, 21| % 30 37 ‘ 
Insured unemployment 7 (aver- | j | j | | | | j | 
age weekly volume) ___..---- | 45! 35 23) 24) 33! 42) 41) 37 35) 44 57 61) 58) 2 
Weeks of unemployment com- | | | } | | 
pensa EE 206} 145) 118 122 169 211) 187 *167 175 214 271! 262 252 381 
Total benefits paid ’_._.- insalibtiie $5,572} $3, 883! $3, 168) $3,258) $4,499) $5,630) $4,970) $4,452) $4,694, $5,722 $7,274) $7,050 $6,726, $10, 198 
| | } | | | j 
Railroad unemployment insurance: | | | | | | | | 
0 ET: 19} 17} 21) 12 ll 23) 97 18) 5 5 7] 10 21 27 
Insured unemployment (average | | } | | | } 
weekly volume)... -.....-..-...| 6s) 59 49) 7} 41 57} 66 19| 25 36) 48 55 57 129 
Number of payments * ene | 165! 119) 98) 89) 94) 173) 85 50 69) 95 126 124 129 313 
a amount of benefit pay- | | | } | 
ment * ~srwaenaesk ie $58.08 $58.04) $59.19) $58.92) $58.23) $48.89 $52.66 $53.03) $54.70' $57.40 $57.67) $55.33) $58.09 
Total. benefits pald WES cigecat $9, 772| $6, 868 $5,637) $5,197) $5,561) $10,201) $4,145) $2,571) $3,604) $5,144) $7,242) $7,112 7, 162; $18, 129 
All programs: !! 
sured unemployment ¢__-__._. } 1,851} 1,377) 1,090 | 939 1, 060 1, 158) 1, 316 1,234 1, 316 1,439 =1, 578 1, 651 1,06 2,19 





! Average weekly insured unemployment excludes territories; other !tems 
include them. 

3 Data include activities under the program of Unemployment Compensa- 
= for Federal Employees (UCFE), which became effective on January 1, 


95% 

+ An Initial claim is a notice filed by a worker at the beginning of a period 
of unemployment which establishes the starting date for any insured unem- 
ployment which may result if he ls unemployed for 1 week or longer 

«Number of workers reporting the completion of at least 1 week of 
anemployment. 

' The rate of insured unemployment is the number of insured unemployed 
ene as a percent of the average covered employment in a 12-month 
vertex 

* Based on claims filed under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistan: ee Act 
of 1952. Excludes claims filed by veterans to supplement State, UCFE, or 
railroad unemployment insurance benefits. 


’ Federal portion only of benefits paid jointly with other programs 
Weekly benefit amount for total unemployment ts set by law at $26. 

* An application for benefits is filed by a railroad worker at the beginning of 
his first period of unemployment in a benefit year; no application is required 
for subsequent periods in the same year. 

* Payments are for unemployment in 14-day registration periods; the aver- 
age amount is an average for all compensable periods. Not adjusted for re- 
coveries of overpayments or settlement of underpayments. 

*® Adjusted for recoveries of overpayments and settlement of underpay- 
ments. 

__! Represents an unduplicated count of insured unemployment under the 
State, UCFE, and veterans’ programs, and that covered by the Railroad 
Unemployment insurance Act. 
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B: Labor Turnover 


TABLE B-1: Monthly labor turnover rates in manufacturing, by class of turnover ' 


[Per 100 employees} 




































































Year | Jan. | Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. | Dec. —_ 
a U U i 
Total accession 
4.6 39) 40 40 ei 69 47 5.0 5.1 45 3.9 27 | 44 
3.2 2.9 3.0 29 3.5 44 3.5 4.4 41 7 3.3 3.2 | 3.5 
3.6 | 3.2 3.6 | 3.5 44 48 4.7 6.6 5.7 5.2 4.0 3.0 | 44 
5.2 45 46 | 45 45 4.9 42 45 4.3 44 3.9 3.0 | 44 
44 3.9 3.9 | 3.7 | 3.9 49 44 5.9 56 5.2 4.0) 3.3 | 44 
44) 42 44 4.3 | 41 5.1 4.1 43 4.0 3.3 2.7 | 2.1 3.9 
2.8 2.5 28 24 2.7 3.5 2.9 3.3 3.4 3.8 3.3 | 2.5 | 3.0 
3.3 3.2 3.6 3.5 | 3.8 | 4.3 3.4 45 44 4.1 3.2 2.5 3.7 
+ 3.1 3.1 | 3.3 3.4 | 4.2 3.3 3.8 4.1 42 3.0 2.2 | 3.4 
3 all ie | 
Total separation 
43 47 45 47 43 45 44 5.1 5.4 45 4.1 43] 46 
46 41 48 48 5.2 43 3.8 40 4.2 41 40 3.2 | 43 
3.1 3.0 2.9 2s 31 3.0 29 4.2 4.9 43 3.8 3.6 | 3.5 
41 3.8 41 46 48 43 44 5.3 5.1 47 4.3 3.5 | 44 
40 39 3.7 4.1 3.9 39 5.0 4.4 4.9 4.2 3.5 34 41 
28 3.6 4.1 4.3 44 42 4.3 4.8 8.2 4.5 4.2 40) 4.3 
4.3 3.5 3.7 3.8 3.3 3.1 3.1 3.5 3.9 3.3 3.0 3.0 | 3.6 
29 2.5 3.0 3.1 3.2 3.2 3.4 46 4.4 3.5 3.1 3.0 3.3 
3.4 3.6 3.5 3.4 3.7 3.4 3.2 3.9 4.4 3.5 3.3 2.8 | 3.5 
3.3 . z 
Quit 
26 25 28 3.0 25 2.9 2.9 4.4 3.9 2.8 22 1.7 | 2.8 
9 14 1.6 1.7 1.6 1.5 14 1.8 2.1 1.5 1.2 9 1.5 
1.1 1.0 1.2 13 1.6 1.7 1.8 29 3.4 2.7 21 1.7 1.9 
2.1 21 25 27 25 25 2.4 3.1 3.1 25 19 1.4 24 
1.9 1.9 20 22 2.2 2.2 22 3.0 3.5 28 21 1.7 2.3 
2.1 22 2.5 27 27 2.6 2.5 2.9 3.1 21 1.5 1.1 | 2.3 
1.1 10 1.0 1.1 1.0 11 1.1 1.4 1.8 1.2 1.0 9 1.1 
1.0 1.0 1.3 1.5 1.5 15 1.6 23 2.8 1.8 1.4 1.1 1.6 
1.4 1.3 1.4 1.5 1.6 1.6 1.5 2.2 2.6 1.7 1.3 1.0 1.6 
1.3 
Discharge 
0.4 0.4 04 0.4 0.3 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.3 0.4 
3 3 3 2 .2 .2 a y .2 2 2 3 a 
a 2 2 ~ 3 .3 _ 4 4 4 er 3 | ES 
3 3 3 4 .4 4 3 .4 a .4 3 3 | 3 
3 3 a 3 3 3 3 i. 4 4 4 3] .3 
3 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 .4 .4 - 2) 4 
x 2 if 3 2 e a: .2 _ . . co 2 
a S| a 2 x - .3 3 - aa 3 2 3 
7 3 3 e 3 * 2 3 a ce 3 2 a 
9 
Layoff 
1.2 17 1.2 12 1.1 1.1 1.0 1.2 1.0 1.2 1.4 2.2 | 1.3 
25 23 2.8 28 3.3 25 21 1.8 1.8 23 2.5 2.0 24 
17 1.7 1.4 1.2 11 9 6 6 7 & 1.1 1.3 1.1 
1.0 8 | 2B 1.0 1.2 10 1.3 1.4 1.3 1.4 1.7 1.5 1.2 
1.4 1.3 1.1 13 1.1 11 22 1.0 7 7 i 1.0 1.1 
9 8 8 9 1.0 9 1.1 1.3 1.5 18 2.3 2.5 1.3 
28 22 23 24 1.9 1.7 1.6 1.7 1.7 1.6 1.6 1.7 1.9 
1.5 11 13 1.2 11 1.2 1.3 1.3 1.1 1.2 1.2 1.4 | 1.2 
1.7 18 1.6 1.4 1.6 | 1.3 1.2 | 1.2 1.4 1.3 1.5 1.4 1.5 
1.5 eS Say ae: |- : soe--- aa 
Miscellaneous, including military 

0.1 0.1 0.1 01 01 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 
.F ll  ' 1 a a a 1 1 1 a 1 “a 
me a ie | - ‘7 2 3 4 4 i si 2 
é 6 5 5 4 4 4 .4 .4 4 .4 a 5 
4 4 3 3 3 | 2 a 3 .3 3 3 3 3 
4] 4 3 3 | 3 | 3 a 2 3 is 3 2 an 
3 . : . 7 2 a 3 a 2 1 - 2 
3 2 .2 ci 2 | 2 | .2 ay ie - .2 2 | 2 
2] 2 .2 2 e 2 a cs .2 2 2 2 | .2 
3 = . ‘ eaeadll | | ‘ 








1 Dats for the current month are preliminary. 

Note.—Month-to-month changes in tota! employment in manufacturing 
industries as indicated by labor turnover rates are not comparable with the 
changes shown by the Bureau’s employment series for the following reasons 

(1) Accessions and separations are reported for the entire calendar month; 
the employment and payroll reports, for the most part, refer to a l-week pay 
period ending nearest the 15th of the month. 

(2) The turnover sample is not so large as that of the employment sample 
and includes proportionately fewer small plants: certain industries are not 
covered. The major industries excluded are printing, publishing, and allied 
industries: canning and preserving fruits, vegetables, and seafoods; women's, 
misses’, and children’s outerwear; and fertilizers. 


turnover computations in months, when 


(3) Plants are not included in the 
influence of such stoppages is reflected, 


work stoppages are in progress: the 
however, in the employment figures. 

Beginning with data for October 
Separation rate because of rounding. 


1952, components may not add to total 


Note.—Information on concepts, methodology, etc., is 
— in a technical note on Measurement of Labor 

urnover, which appeared in the May 1953 Monthly 
Labor Review. 
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TABLE B-2: Monthly labor turnover rates in selected industries 
[Per 100 employees] 


















































































































te 
Total accession Separation ra : 
Tate 
Industry Total Quit Discharge Layoff "tary 
| 
Jan. Dec. Jan. Dec. Jan. Dec. Jan. Dee. Jan. | Dec. Jan. | Dec 
1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 | 1957 | _ 1956 
Manufacturing ’ | ; 
iv tecndctimennerneasas 3.1 2. 3 3.3 2 8 1.3 0 0 : 0 . ' 4 : : 0 : 0 2 
Durehte eae 3.1 24 3.3 2.8 1.2 0 3 2 Ls 14 | 3] 3 
ondurable goods 2.9 2.0 3.4 3.0 1.4 1.1 5 2 } 
- —- —=— |] — - = 
Ordnance and accessories 2.9 2.4 4.0 1.9 1.3 - 2 1 2.3 rh 2| a 
Food and kindred products 3.3 28 4.9 4.1 1.2 1.0 -2 2 : : $7) 2} 1 
Fn kn pee gman B.S 2.7 5.0 4.9 -8 : H ; 2 “3 | < 
rain-mill products 2.7 2.1 3.1 2.1 1.0 8 é 3 7 2 | : 
eae 2.8 2.0 3.7 3.0 1.7 1.5 = 3 1.6 1.0 a , 
Beve’ 5 
on ( 4.1 (a 2.5 ( ~ ( 1 ( 1.9 | 1 
as manufactures... ........ 1.9 9 3.1 1.8 1 9 : 2 1. 3 . : ; 
Dehiadhidinnepinecdew 1.2 7 3.5 7 8 5 2.2 : . 
eR 28 1.0} 2.9 3.0 23 1.5 1 3 4 1.2 | 1 
. CL See 9 7 1.6 1.4 ; rl . 8 3 6 | 5 
Textile-mill products..............-.---- “ 3.3 2.0 3.7 3.8 1.6 1.2 - 2 1.7 | 2.2 2] 
Yarn and thread mills we : 3.0 2.7 3.1 2.9 1.6 1.4 3 2 1.1 | 1.2 1 
Broad-woven fabric mills. __ oa 2.7 2.2 3.8 3.3 1.6 1.1 3 e 1.7 1.8 : 1 
a —_ synthetic fiber. - os 2.4 2.0 3.5 2.9 1.6 1.2 3 H : 4 | : : 4 : 
oolen and worsted ___........-- 4.9 3.4 5 5.9 1.4 .9 2 3.6 3 3] 
Knitting See 5.5 1.4 | 4.0 6.3 1.9 1.4 2 1 1.8 4.6 1 | aa 
Ful!-fashioned hostery - - 9.4 1.0 | 2.8 8.1 1.9 1.2 2 a. ti 6.8 1 | 1 
Seamless hosiery ._..--. 2.3 1.5 | 4.0 | 2.8 1.5 1.4 2 x 22 | 1.3 4 
"7". = 4.4 | 1.3] 3.9 7.4 1.7 1.2 cl 3 2.0 1. 9 | | L 
Dyeing and finishing textiles._.___-___ 1.5 | 1.3 | 3.4 3.3 1.0 8 2 3 | 1.9 | 2.0} 2 | 2 
Carpets, rugs, other floor coverings... 2.5 231 2.6 1.8 1.0 7 I 2 2 11 7} 2 —_ 
Apparel and other finished textile prod- | re j } 1 
ucts... ._.- wae 4.0 1.9 | 3.9 | 3.4 2.3 1 2 1 1.4 | 1.5 | 1 | 1 
Men’s and hoys’ suits and coats__.__- 2.4 2.2 | 2.6 | 2.2 1.7 1.3 2 l ) 6 | 1 | 2 
Men’s and boys’ furnishings and work | 2 j 
tages, OEE 4.3 1.7] 7] 3.5 2.5 1.7 2 2 2.0 1.5 ( } 1 
Lumber and wood products (except fur- | , , - 2s 3 4 
RS eee 3.0 2.1 | 4.2 4.7 5 1.3 2 2 : 3 4 
Logging camps and contractors__ __..- 4.4 5.2} 4.6 7.9] 2.1 4.2 1 3 1.9 4.0 6 4 
Sawmills and planing mills - 3.0 1.4] 4.2 5.0 14 1.0 2 2.3 3.7 | 2 | =. 
Millwork, plywood, and prefabricated | ; ; ot a 
structural wood products... ..._. 1.8 2.1 3.9 | 2.6 1.2 1.0 3 2 2.3 1.2 | 2 | 1 
Furniture and fixtures. 3.0 1.8 39] 3. 1 1.5 1.1 .4 3 1.8 1.5 2 | 1 
Honsehold furniture__- 2.9 1.6 4.4 | 3.2 1.7 1.1 4 -3 2! +3 =i 7 
Other furnitureand fixtures.._..---..- 3.2 2.2 2.9 2.7 1.1 li 4 2 1.2 ‘ : " 
Paper and allied products__.....-.-.....-- 2.1 1.9 2.6 | 21 1.3 1.0 7 : . - 2] ‘| 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills... 14 1 1.5 | 12) i 5 4 : ‘6 ~ > | . 
Paperboard containers and boxes_....- 2.3 1.8 4.0 2.5) 0 1.2 ‘ : < : = 
Chemicals and allied products. -_.-.....-- 2.0 1.1 1.7 | 1.5 8 6 1 1 S| ‘at 4 _ 
Industrial inorganic chemicals... .---- 2.3 1.3 1.7 2.0 1.0 6 2 1 | 4 | Oo} 2} : 
Industrial organic chemicals 11 1.0 1.2 7 .4 3 ey 1 5] : 77 
Synthetic fibers _.........._- 1.3 1.6 11] od 3 3 -t . ; 1 1 | 1 
Drugs and medicines_._._........ 2.7 1.1 17 | “9 1.2 : r “a 2 5 3 | 9 
Paints, pigments, and fillers 2.4 8 1.5 | 1.5 9 6 2 <a 2 5 3 | : 
Products of petroleum and coal... - 8] -6 1.2 1 4 3 ol -4 4 3 2 
Petroleum refining 6 | 5 a 6 3 3 ? ( 2 2 2 . 
Rubher products..._............- 1.8 1.6 2.8 1.8 1.0 9 2 1 1 3 : 4 2 
Tires and inner tubes_....... 1.1 1.2 1.9 1.1 5 5 . a 6 3 ” -3 
Rubber footwear.........---- 1.4 1.4 1.9 3.0 1.3 1.4 1 1 <2 2 | : 2 
Other rubber products. ........ 2.5 2.1 3.7 2.3 1.3 1.1 2 2 2.( 3] 2 
Leather and leather products. - 4.6 3.8 4.0 3.2 2.2 1.6 3 2 ° 1 0 6 3 
Leather: tanned, curried, and finished- 1.9 2.5 2.6 2.5 +8 ‘ .2 2 1 1.2 5 > 
Footwear (except rubber).._......-..- 5.1 4.1 4.3 3.3 2.4 1.8 3 2 f a) : 0 : : 4 
Stone, clay, and glass products.._ 2.2 1.7 3.8 | 2.5 9 7 -2 —_ 2.4 4 : 2 
Giass and glass products. __. 2.3 2.0 4.0 2.8 7 6 v1 J 2.9 1.8 $ 3 
Cement, hydraulic........... 1.6 8 2.1 2.8 5 6 3 3 : 2 4 s 3 2 
Structural clay products__-_-._- ail 1.7 1.9 4.6 3.3 1.0 1.0 3 3.2 8 2 2 
Pottery and related products-_........- 2.3 1.6 3.8 2.5 1.5 1.1 3 2 1.8 1.0 2 2 
Primary metal industries. _._............. 2.0 1.5 1.9 ‘7 38 7 2 8 .6 J 3] 2 
“ Smeeee, steelworks, and roll- “s na 5 2. i ¥ . : ‘ . . | g 
eeeeseesecesoooosoosesososes ‘ . 1 . .o .a o- e Yr -* j “6 
mk. es ae 2.3 1.8 2.7 2.2 1.1 .9 3 3 1.1 9 } 2 
Gray-iron foundries. __...........- 2.4 1.8 3.1 2.1 1.1 x 3 .3 1.6 8 4 7 
Malleabie-iron foundries-_-......- 2.5 1.9 3.5 | 2.0 1.4 1.0 4 4 1.4 f 3 1 
Steel foundries. __..............--- 2.1 1.6 2.1 | 2.4 e 8 4 a .6 1.1 2 2 
Primary smelting and refining of non- 
Tranny euaiting ond seftning of 
sme’ an ° ; ; 
—— ennane onsen 1.9 1.2 1.7 1.3 1.2 Es a x 1 3 a 2 
Rolling, drawing, and alloying of non- 
ferrous metals: : 
Rolling, drawing, and allo os wat 1.4 1.7 2.0 2.0 ai 6 1 1 1.1 1.0 3 3 
poe meget = aia 3.5 2.8 4.3 1.5 1 4 4 2.0 8 4 3 
mary meta! industries: 
“La. 2.8 2.3 2.0 2.2 1.0 9 3 3 4 8 2 2 


See footnotes at end of table 
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TABLE B-2: Monthly labor turnover rates in selected industries—Continued 


[Per 100 employees] 





Separation rate 







































Total accession . ~~ 
rate 
Total Quit Discharge Layo? Mise., incl. mili- 
Industry tary 
Jan Dee Jan Dee. Jan Dee. Jan Dec Jan Dee Jan Dee 
1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 1954 1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 
Manu facturing—C ontinued 
Fabricated metal products (except ord- | j 
nance, machinery, and transportation 
RN cic ia carpe ees 3.6 2.3 3.5 3.2 1.3 1.0 0.3 0.2 1.7 1.7 0.2 0.2 
Cutlery, handtools, and hardware___- 2.4 2.0 3.4 2.5 1.5 1.2 3 2 1.3 9 3 2 
Cutlery and edge tools 1.6 1.3 2.6 2.2 1.1 1.0 3 2 a 9 3 1 
I 2.3 2.3 4.1 1.6 1.4 4 3 2 . 1 3 2 2 
Hardware... 2.6 2.1 3.3 3.1 1.8 1.4 3 3 1.0 1.2 3 3 
Heating apparatus (except electric) 
and plumbers’ supplies _____. 4.4 2.3 3. 2 6.6 1.2 { $ 1.4 1 3 2 
er ware and plumbers’ 
suppties he ESS aE 5.1 1.5 2.3 8.8 1 8 2 1 7 7.6 4 2 
urners, nonelectric heating 
and cooking apparatus, not else- 
where classified.__............_ 4.1 2.8 3.4 5.4 a 11 3 3 1.8 3.8 3 2 
Fabricated structural metal products 3.9 2.1 2.7 2.7 1.3 ’ { 2 4 1.4 2 2 
Metal stamping, coating, and en- 
ee ee 4.2 2.8 4.3 3.2 1.4 1.4 a 3 3.2 3 
eeagsneee (except electrical)... ne 2¢ 1.9 2.2 1.8 1.0 8 2 2 7 f 2 
Engines and turhines___...._. a 27 1.5 2.0 1.7 4 2 1 7 s 3 2 
Agricultural machinery and tractors. 3.6 3.2 1.7 1.5 s f 2 2 3 3 4 4 
Construction and mining machinery _. “ 2.5 * 2.0 1.8 9 7 2 2 6 7 2 2 
Metalworking machinery. -............ 24 1 1.9 1.6 1.0 . 2 2 4 4 2 2 
Machine tools... ................ 1.4 1.5 Lf 1.4 9 8 2 2 2 2 3 2 
Metalworking machinery (except 
machine tools) _................. 9 1.2 2.0 1.6 1.0 7 2 ! t 2 2 
Machine-tool accessories. _ 36 2.1 2.2 2.1 1.3 1.0 2 3 ' 2 > 
Special-industry machinery (except 
metalworking machinery) ......... 21 1.4 23 1.6 ’ 8 2 2 8 5 9 9 
General industrial machinery 28 1.7 2 1.8 1.1 8 3 2 s f 2 2 
Office and store machines and devices 36 » 4 2.9 1.8 Lf 1.0 2 ? i) 2 1 
perches mate and household 
EE 23 2.2 2.3 2. 8 7 1 3 1.1 1.2 3 3 
Misesiiemesus machinery parts _____. 2.2 1.9 23 1.6 8 2 2 ’ 3 2 3 
Electrical machinery ...................... 31 2 3.3 2.7 1.4 1.3 3 2 1.3 9 3 9 
Electrical generating, transmission, 
distribution, and industrial appa- 
a oes SRS SN I a aa 99 1.8 2 1.9 1.1 ’ 2 2 8 6 3 2 
Communication equipment.___..._... 3.2 2.7 4.0) 3.1 1.7 1.6 3 3 1.8 11 2 2 
Radios, phonographs, television 
sets, and equipment.____________ 39 3.2 6.2 3.9 2.1 1.8 3 3.4 1.5 ) 1 
Telephone, telegraph, and related 
RN 28 2.4 1.6 1.6 1.0 1 1 2 2 1 3 2 
Flectrica! appliances, lamps, and mis- 
cellaneous products. _............... 0) 3.2 3.2 3.3 1.3 1.1 3 2 Le ia 4 3 
Transpertation equipment 4.1 3.8 4.0 2.8 1.3 1.0 3 2 2.0 1.2 4 3 
fp ‘Si iar 3.2 3.9 4.6 2. 6 1.0 s 3 2 2.9 10 4 G 
A and parts 3.5 2.9 2.5 1.8 1.5 1.0 2 2 4 3 2 
SE Se Sa 3.4 2.9 2.3 1.8 1.4 1.1 2 1 4 4 4 2 
Atreraft engines and parts __..... 3.7 2.7 1.9 1.3 1.4 8 2 2 2 9 9 } 
Aircraft propellers and parts (! 3.2 ( 1.3 9 ( 3 ( 1 
— a parts and eqnip- 
ee 3.7 2.9 0 3.5 2.0 1.4 5 4 2.2 1.6 3 1 
Ship ond | boat buliding and repairing. (: 9.9 ( 10. 2 2.1 a 7.3 3 
Railroad equipment_.___.........._.. 5.7 3.7 4.4 2.8 7 7 2 2 2.8 1.6 7 4 
Locomotives and parts___. 3.9 3.7 2.8 2.7 3 4 ( 1 1.3 13 19 9 
Railroad and street cars 6.9 3.7 5.4 2.8 9 5 2 2 3.8 L® 4 . 
Other transportation equipment. ____- 7.0 8 2.4 M1 1.4 1.0 3 3 f 9.7 1 1 
Instruments and related products 28 1.5 2.9 1.7 14 8s 2 1 1.1 6 2 ! 
Photographie apparatus. _.... 1.0 ( 1.0 5 ( 1 2 9 
Watches and clocks. __.....-...-- ee 1.8 1.4 8.2 3.8 1.2 9 2 1 6. ¢ 2.¢ 2 2 
Professtonal and scientific instruments 2.9 1.7 2.2 1.6 1.4 4 2 2 4 4 1 1 
Miscellaneous manufactnring tndustries__. 4.7 2.3 5.6 ¥.3 1.7 1.3 4 3 3.3 { 3 2 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware 3.0 1.0 3.4 2.5 1.3 1.1 3 2 1.6 1.1 2 2 
Nonmanufacturing 
ES Ee CE 1.6 2 1.7 2.9 1.0 1.7 1 2 3 8 3 2 
Iron mining_....... 9 6 u 2.0 ti 2 1 1 ( 15 3 2 
Copper mining 2.0 3.3 1.9 3.4 1.1 2.5 3 3 1 2 4 4 
I and zine mining. ___- 1.2 1.8 1.6 1.6 1.0 4 3 3 2 3 2 2 
Anthracite mining. ............... 1.0 1.2 me 1.2 1 x ( ( 3 4 3 1 
Bituminous-coa! mining __-_............-.. 2.2 8 1.1 1.0 ) 3 ( e 4 5 1 1 
Communication: 
Nn ae cen aimamniiniie (‘) 1.2 () 1.6 () 1.2 (4) ( (: 3 i 1 
: | Saree AcE (; .8 (4) 1.6 ¢ .8 () (@) Qa 5 (}) 3 
! Not available. Note.—See footnote 1 and Nortg on table B-1, p. 517. For industries in- 
3 Less than 0.05. cluded in the durable- and nondurable-goods categories, see footnotes 2 and 
3 Data relace to domestic employees except messengers and those compen- 3, table A-2 (exceptions are contained in the note to table B-1). 


sated entirely on a commission basis. 
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C: Earnings and Hours 


TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees' 









































































































































Mining 
Metal Coal 
Year and month Total: Metal Iron ___ Copper Lead and zine Anthracite Bituminous 
Avg Ave. | Avg. Ave. | Avg. . Avg Avg Avg. | Avg. Ave Avg. ss Avg. 
wkly.| uiy.| briy. | wkly. | oui | briy. | wkly. | OS8- | hriy. | wkly.| Ave | hriy. | wkly.| ASE | hrly. | wiiy.| Ave | inrly 
earn- ae earn- | earn- | ours | carn: | earn- es earn- | e@rn- | pours | C8FB- | e8rD- | hours | CarD- | earn | pours | earn- 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings 
1955: 42.2) $2.19) $92.46) 40.2) $2.30) $05.70) 44.1) $2.17) $83.82) 41.7) $2.01) $84.50) 33.4) $2.53) $96.26) 37.6) $2.56 
1956: / 42.4 2.30) 97.44 40.1 2. 43] 100. 95 43.7 2.31] 89.67) 42. 1| 2.13) 87. 58 33.3 2. 63} 105. 94 37.7 2.81 
43.2); 229) 98.49) 40.7 2. 42) 102. 60 45.2 2.27) 88.83! 42.3) 2. 10l 91. 96 35. 1 2. 62) 104. 22 38. 6 2.70 
42.5) 227) 95.91! 40.3) 238) 9967) 441) 226) 86.74 41. 2.08; 85.58) 33.3) 2.57] 103.18) 38.5) 2.68 
41.9} 2.27) 9234) 388) 238] 99.21) 43.9 226) 8862 420! 211! 71.32} 282! 252] 102.38] 382) 268 
42.4 2.28) 96.24 40.1 2.40} 99. 65 43.9| 2.27) 90.10) 42.5) 2.12) 80.34 30.9) 2.60) 105.46) 37.8 2.79 
- 50} 43.2) 2.28) 100.62) 421) 2.39) 99.89) 44.2, 226) 89. 89} 422) 213) 70.66) 29.2) 242] 106.02) 38.0, 279 
97. 36 42.7 2.28; 98 23 41.1 2.39) 100. 32 44.0, 228) 8817) 41.2) 214 88.63 33.7 2. 63] 107. 82 38 1 233 
.02} 42.3) 2.27) 89.05 36,2) 2.46) 100.39} 42.9) 2.34) 90.30) 42.0) 2.15) 92.20) 35.6] 2.59) 102.16) 36.1) 2.83 
92. 63 40.1 2.31! 82.38; 33.9) 2.43) 100.462 43.0) 2.34) 91.37) 42.3, 2.16) 87.25) 33.3 2.62) 102.49 37.0 2.77 
September. -...| 100. 54 42.6 2.36; 103.41 41.2 2. 51} 103.84 44.0) 2.36] 89. 40! 41.2} 2.17) ~ = 33. 8 2. 60} 106. 12 37.9; 2.80 
October . 97.39; 41.8 2.33; 97.71 39.4; 2.48) 101. 32| 43.3) 2.34) 89.25 41.9) 213 7) 35. 4 2. 68) 110. 38 37.8} 2.92 
November_...| 96.23) 41.3 2.33} 8.21 39.6) 2.48) 96.93) 41.61 2.33; 88.37) 41. 1| 2 15 oL 19 33.9 2.69) 106.79) 36.2 2.95 
December__...]| 99. 92! 2.7; 2.34) 103.09) 41.4) 2.49) 100.66) 43.2) 2.33) 91.14) 42.0) 2.17) 107.45) 36.3] 2.96) 115.33) 38.7) 2.98 
1957: January--_.-._. 99. 17 42. 2) 2. 35] 102. 16 40.7 2.51} 101.05} 43.0 2.35! 90. 50 41.9 2.16 105. 33 35.8 2.94! 110. 78 37.3 2. 97 
Mining—Continued Contract | construction 
Petroleum and nat- | —_ construction 
ural-gas produc- | saa ope mining | Total: Contract con- Total: Neabunla on " 
tion (except con- and quarrying struction ‘otal: Nonbul ing | ther nonbuilding 
tract services) | construction Highway and street construction 
19055: Average....... $94.19) 40.6, $2.32 $80.90 44.5) $1.82) $95.94) 36.9, $260 $94.87; 40.2 $236! $91.05; 41.2) $2.2 = $98.50, 39.4) $2.50 
1956: Average...___. 101. 68 41.0 2.48 85.63 44.6, 1. 92) 101. 65 37.1 2.74] 101. 59 40.8 2.49) 97.39 41.8 2.33) 104.94) 39.9 2. 63 
6) «6942.0 238 980.41 43.0 1.87} 95.41 35.6, 268) 93.17 38.5 2.42 85 19 38 9 2. 19 98. 43) 3 2. 57 
40.3) 2.43) 81.35 43.5) 1.87) 96.84 36.0 269 9443 38.7) 244 8614, 38.8 222) 09.85) 387 2.58 
40.45 246 81.27 43.0 189) $450 35.0 2.70} 91.88) 37.5, 245) 84.90 37.4 2.27; 96. 38) 7.5; 2.87 
41.3) 250, 83.92 44.4 1.89} 98.19) 36.5 2.69) 94.86, 39.2 2.42) 88.65 39.4 2. 24) 100.10 39.1 2. 56 
40.3 2.48) 85.49 45.1 1.90) 100. 44 7.2 2.70) 99.31) 40.7 244) 94.16 41.3) 2.28] 103.86 40.1 259 
40.0; 2.49) 88.59) 45.9) 1.93] 103.25 38.1| 271) 10490) 423 2.48) 192.49 438) 2.34) 108.75) 409) 261 
41.9 2.53; 88.01 45.6 1. 93! 103.09 7.9 2.72; 105.15 42.4 2.48) 102. 70 43.7, 2.35) 107.68) 41.1 2.62 
28; 40.6, 2.47) 87.60, 45.2; 1 94! 104.7! 38.1, 2.75 106.42 42.4 2.51; 105.16 4.0 2.39) 107.83; 41.0) 2.63 
September_._.} 107. 70) 42.4) 2.54) 89.77) 45.8 1.96) 106. 37 38.4 2.77; 108.28) 42.8 2. 53! 106, 12 44.4; 2.39) 110.27) 41.3) 2.67 
October _...--. 101.09) 40.6, 2.49 89.83 45.6 1.97, 106.86 38.3 2.79} 108.12 42.4 2. 55) 106. 52 44.2 2.41) 109.75) 40.8) 2.69 
November....] 101.50) 40.6) 2.50, 87.22) 44.5) 1.96 192.28) 36.4) 2.81] 100.84 39.7) 2.54] 95.41; 40.6) 2.35 105.30 39.0; 2.70 
December____- 104. 58 41.5) 2.52) 85.46) 43.6) 1.96, 103.86! i. 7 2.83! 99.96! 39.2) 2.55) 90.94 39. 2 2.32' 106.23) 39.2) 2.71 
1957: January~____.- 104. 83 41.6| 2.52, 81.54 41.6 1.96! 98.33 34.5, 2.85) $4.49) 37.2) 2.54) 83.54) 36.8! 2.27; 101.63) 37.5 2.71 





Building construction 





Special-trade contractors 
Total: Buflding con- in ears areca — see 

































































General contractors 
struction | | | Total: Spectal- trade | | Plumbing and heat- | Painting ond py 
contractors | ing rating Electrical work 
1955: Average 36. 1 $2 a $9. 22 35.8 $2.52 $100.83 36.4 $2. 7 $106. 68 38.1, $2.80) $94.38 34. 7 $2. 7al$116.8 82) 30.2 §2. 
1956: Average._- 101. 92 36.4 95. 04 36.0 2.64) 107.16 36.7 2. 112.31 38.2 2.94) 99.81 34.9 2. 86] 125, 22 39.5 ; 
January... 96.17 35.1 2 74 88.75 34.4 2.58 101.10 35.6 2 Bl 109. 16 38.3 2.85) 94.24 33 9 2 73) 120. 26 39.3 
February -- 97.27 35. 5 2.74) 90.30) 35.0 2. 58) 102.03 35.8 2. 85) 107. 82 37.7) 2. 86 94. 92 33.9 2.80} 122.36; 39.6 
March 95. 15 34.6; 27 87.98, 34.1 2.58) 99.81 34.9 2.86, 108. 58 37.7 2.88; 95. 26 33.9 2.81) 120.12) 39.0 
== 99. 00: 36.0 2.75] 92.20) 35.6) 2.59) 103.82 36. 3 2. 86) 108.00 37.5 2.88) 97.47 34.6 2.82) 120.74) 39.2 
| + ase 100. 74 36.5, 2.76) 93.96) 36.0; 261! 105.62 36.8 2.87) 111.45 38.3 291; 99.62 35. 2 2.83} 122.22) 39.3 
 _ nee 103. 42 37 2 2.78) 96.42; 36.8 2. 62) 108. 38 37.5 2.89) 113.00 38. 7 2. 92} 101. 24 35.9 2.82] 124. 46 39.7 
_ aaa 103 37.0 2. 79) 96. 52 36.7) 2.43) 107.59 7.1 2.90) 113.58; 38.5 2.95) 100. 04 35.1) 2.85! 124.03 39.5 
BE...nccans 104. 53 37.2 2.81) 98.05 37.0 2.45) 109. 66 37.3 2.94) 114.35 38.5 2.97} 103.10 5.8 2.88) 127.68 39.9 
September....} 106. 22 37.4 2.84) 99.06 37.1) 2.67; 111.30 7. 6 2.96) 115.03 38.6} 2.98! 103.24 35.6 2.90) 131.78 40.3 
October. ......| 106.59, 37.4; 2.85} 99.80) 7.1} 2.69) 112.05 7.6) 2.98) 115.41) 38.6) 2.99) 104.11! 35.9, 2.90) 130.87) 39.9 
November... .}| 102. 46 35.7 2. pd Of, 21) 35. 5 2.71; 107.34 34.9 2.99) 112. 57 7.4 3.01) 98.36 3.8 2.91) 124. 97 38. 1 
December ___. 104.62, 36.2 2.89) 96.48 35.6, 2.71! 110.47 36.7, 3.01] 117.56) 38.8 3.03 100.74 34.5 2.92) 129.82, 39.7 
1957: January.---.-- 98.94 34.0' 2.91) 89.82) 32.9, 2.73 105.14 34.7! 3.03) 115.60 37.9 3.05 98.16 33.5' 2.93 126.55 38.7 
Special-trade con- 
tractors—Continued Manufacturing 
| ‘ | Food and kindred 
Other special-trade |-roea)- Manufacturin , lw | Total: Ordnance products 
- 2 g Durable goods * Nondurable goods? | : 
contractors | | | and accessories | Total: Food and 
a | | | kindred oe icts 
1955: Average ...... $96. 35.5) $2.71) $76.52) 40.7) $1. 83) “$83. 2] 41.4) $2.01) $48.06 39.8) $1.71) $83. 44 40.7| $2.05) $72. 10) 41.2) $1.75 
1956: Average__.___ 2 35. 8 2.85) 80.19 40.5 1.98] 86.31 41.1 2.10; 71.68 39. él 1.81} 91.54 41.8 2.19) 76.04 at 1.85 
January... : 33.9! 279] 78.55| 40.7; 1.93! 84.87] 41.2] 206) 69.83 39.9] 1.75) 87.56) 41.3) 212 76.36] 41.5] 1.84 
February. § 4. 6) 2.80; 78.17 40. 5) 1.93) 84.05 41.0 2.05} 69. 65 39.8; 1.75) 88.19 41.6 2.12) 74. 48 40.7 1.83 
March........ 4 33.1 2.81) 78.78 40. 4 » 95) 84. 25 40. 9) oon 70. 49) 39. 6 1.78, 88. 80 41.3 2.15 75.11 40.6 1. 85 
April__.....___| 100. 04 35. 6 2.81} 78.99) 40.3 1.96) 85.49 41.1 2.08} 70.17 39. 2 1.79; 90. 29 41.8 2.16) 74.37; 40. 2 1.85 
May..........| 101.44 36.1 2.81) 79.00 40.1 1.97| 84.86 40.8 2.08) 70.38 39. Yj 1.80) 90.71 41.8 2.17) 75.11 40.6 1.85 
June . 80 36.9 2.84) 79.19 40. 2) 1.97; 85.27 40.8 2.09) 70.95) 39 2) 1.81} 91.52 41.6 2.20) 76. 22) 41.2 1 85 
July 3. 36. 6 2.84) 79.00 40.1 1.97) 84.25 40.7 2.07) 71.71 39.4 1.82; 91.74 41.7 2.20! 76.22 41.2 1.85 
Augus 36.7 2.87; 79.79 40.3 1.98) 85. 68 40.8; 2.10) 71.68 39.6! 1.81} 90.64 41.2 2.20! 75.35 41.4 1.82 
September 37.1 2.89; 81.40 40.7 2.00) 88.60! 41.4) 2.14! 72.44 39. 8) 1,82} 93. 88 42.1 2.23; 76.80 42.2 1,82 
October j ; 37.0 2.91; 82.21 40.7 2.02) 89. 01) 41. 4} 2.15) 72.83 39.8) 1.83] 95.18 42.3 2.25; 76.41 41.3 1.85 
November__..| 103.08; 35.3! 2.47' 82.22) 40.5) 2.03] &&. 99) 41.2} 2.16] 73.26] 39.6] 1.85! 94.50! 42.0] 2.25) 78.88) 41.3] 1.91 
December.___.| 104. 73) 35.5 2.95; 84.05; 41.0 2.05; 91 34] 41.9, 2.18) 74.03 39.8 1.86) 96.70] 42.6 2.27; 78 72) 41.0) 1.92 
1957: January.......' 965. 29) 323) 295! 8221! 40.1! 205! 88 54! 40.8! 2.17 72.7 39.1! 1.86 96.221 42.2) 228) 78.18! 40.3 1.94 








See footnotes at end of table 














C: EARNINGS AND HOURS 





TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 

































































































































































































































Manufacturing—Continued 
Food and kindred products—Continued 
Year and month Meat products ¢ Meatpacking, Sausages and Dairy products ¢ Condensed and Ice cream and ices 
wholesale casings evaporated milk 
| 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Ave. | Avg | Avg. | Avg Avg 
wkly. as hriy. | wkly. ase hriy. | wkly. 5 briy. | wkly ae briy. | wkly. L briy. | wkly at brly 
earn | », ane earn- | earn | }, a earn- | earn: |), ae earn- | earn- | 5, ee earn- | €@rM- | hours | C2FM- | Carn | pours | earn- 
ings ings ings ings ings ings ings ings ings ings ings ings 
1955: Average....... $83. 16 42.0 | $1.98 |$86. 92 42.4 | $2.05 |$80. 90 41.7 | $1.04 |$72. 65 43.5 | $1. $74. 90 42.8 $1.75 
1956: Average.__..._] 87.99 41.9 2.10 92. 00 42.2 2.18 | 85.28 41.6 2 05 | 74.30 42.7 1 77. 46 42.1 184 
January....... 91. 54 43.8 2.09 | 96.98 44.9! 2.16 | 84.25 41.5 2.03 | 73.02 42.7 1. 75. 00 41.9 1.79 
. 85. 08 41.3 2.06 | 88. 40 41.7 2.12 | 82.62 40.9 2.02 | 73.62 42.8 1.7: 77. 53 42.6 1,82 
86. 11 41.6 2.07 | 89. 67 42.1 2.13 | 83.03 40.9 2.03 | 73.44) 42.7 1. 76. 26 41.9 1.82 
83. 42 40.3 2.07 | 86.27 40.5 213 | 81.40) 39.9 2.04 | 73.18 42.3 1. 73 75. 58 41.3 1.83 
84.46 | 40.8 2.07 | 87.31 40.8 2.14 | 84.86 41.6 2.04 | 73.62) 42.8 3 76. 44 42.0 1.82 
84.94) 41.8 2.08 | 90.07 41.7 2.16 | 88.37 42.9 2.06 | 75.86 43.6) 1 78. 87 431 1.83 
86.32) 41.5 2.08 | 89.44 41.6 2.15 | 87.34 42.4) 2.06 | 75.95 43.4) 1 78. 69 43.0 1.83 
84. 46 41.0 2.06 | 87.7 41.0 2.14 | 85.07 41.7 2.04 | 74.30; 42.7] 1. 76. 86 42.0 1.83 
89.45 42.8 2.09 | 93.7 43.2 | 2.17 | 86.31 41.9 | 2.06 | 75.93 | 42.9)! 1. 79.42 | 42.7 1. 86 
88. 20 41.8) 211 92.84 42.2} 220) 83.44 40.7 2.05 | 74.80 42.5 1. 78. 49 42.2 1.86 
November. ...} 95. 91 43.4 2.21 |101. 85 43.9 | 2.32 | 88. 62 | 42.2 2.10 | 75.65 42.5) 1.7 78,17 $1.8) 1.87 
December | 91. 96 41.8 2. 20 | 96, 87 42.3 | 2.29 | 87.35 41.4 2.11 | 75.7 42.1 | 1 78. 47 41.3 | 1.90 
1957: January. 91. 69 41.3] 2.22 | 97.02 42.0 |} 2.31 | 85.03 40.3 j 2.11 5 41.6 | 1.§ | 77.33 40.7 1.90 
| | H | | | 
Canning and Seafood, canned and Canned fruits, vege- | Grain-mill products ¢ Flour and other | Prepared feeds 
preserving ¢ cured tables, and soups grain-mill products 
|— -|—"—"T 
| | | | | ; | 
1955: A verage....... 1$56. 65 38.8 | $1.46 ($50. 55 32.2 | $1.57 |$58. 45 39.9 | $1. 47 ($77. 18 44.1 | $1.75 |$82. 7! | 44.7 | $1.85 |$74. 25 45.0} $1.65 
1956: Average 62.33 | 39.7] 1.57 | 50.33 30.5 1.65 | 65.99 41.5 1.50 | 80.29 43.4 1.85 | $4.92 44.0) 1.93 | 76.83! 43.9 | 1.75 
January ....... 59 36 33.8 1.53 | 56.11 33.2 1.69 | 61 75 40.1 | 1. 54 78 74) 43.5 1.81 84 17 | 443 1.90 75 75 | 44.3; 171 
February --| 58. 7 38.4 1.53 | 50.06 30.9 1.62 | 61.7 39.6 1.56/| 75.90 | 42.4 1.79 | 78.44 | 42.4 1.85 | 73.61 43.3) 1.70 
March .-| 59.63 37.5 | 1.59 | 53.57 31.7 1.69 | 62.86 38.8 | 1.62] 77.35] 42.5 1.82 | 82.03 | 43.4 | 1.89 | 73.7 42.9; 1.72 
April.c.22..--| $9.68 | 37.3] 1.60] 54.74) 322] 1:70] 6314] 385] 1.64] 7851 | 429) 1.83] 8165] 43.2) 189] Oe] 437) 1.74 
May... .| 60.67 | 38.4] 1.58 | 50.53) 20.9] 1.69 | 64.15) 30.6! 1.62] 79.08; 43.2 1.83 | 81.03 | 43.1] 1.88 | 75.77] 43.8 1.73 
June..........| 6006 | 390) 154/ 49.59] 322] 1.54] 6288/] 39.8 1.58 | 79.79} 43.6] 1.83 82. 40 43.6] 1.89 | 77.33] 447 1.73 
| ess #1. 54 39. 7 1.55 | 49.77 31.3 1.59 | 64.27 41.2 1. 56 | 80.85 43.7 | 1.85 | 82.99 43.0 1,93 | 78.05 44.6 1. 75 
sage... 65.52} 42.0| 1.58| 49.75 | 30.9| 1.61 | 68.57] 43.4 1.58 | 80.54! 433] 1.86 | 86.04] 43.9 1.96 | 75.86 | 43.6) 1.74 
September. .-..| 67.35 42.9 | 1. 57 | 48.54 28.9 1.69 | 71.39 44.9 | 1.59 | 83.73 | 44.3 | 1.89 | 91.80 45.9 | 2.00 | 78.94 | 44 6 | 1.77 
October. 65. 60 41.0 | 1.60 | 50.27 30.1 1. 67 | 70. 25 43.1 1.63 | 83.16 | 44.0) 189] 89.89) 45.4 1.98 | 78.32 44.0 | 1.78 
November } 458.03 37.2] 1.56] 44.76 26.8 1. 67 | 61. 23 39.0 1.57 | 81.46 | 43.1 | 1.89] 89.20} 44.6] 2.90 | 77.94 43.3 | 1.89 
December 61. 72 38.1 | 1.62 | 54.87 31.9 1.72 | 65.01 | 39.4 1.65 | 82.32 | 43.1 } 1.91) 88 70 44.8) 1.98 | 78.99) 43.4 1. 82 
1957: January... | 61.88 | 37.5] 1.65 | 50.32] 29.6] 1.70 | 65.02 38.7 | 1.68 | 82.37 2.9] 1.92) 91.66 | 45.6) 201 | 78.99 43.4] 1.82 
Bakery products ¢ Bread and other Biscuits, crackers, Sugar ¢ Cane-sugar refining } Reet sugar 
bakery products | and pretzels | | 
— —— | — ppincenpaceenty 
ee | ] | a | | 
1955: Average....... $70.35 40.9 | $1.72 |$71.93 | 41.1 | $1.75 |$62.73 | 39.7 | $1. 58 |$77 17 | 43.6 | $1 77 $84.12 | 42.7 $1.97 |$73. 43 | 42.2 $1 74 
1956: Average. | 73.49 40.6 | 1.81 | 74.89 40.7} 1.84] 66.00 | 40.0) 1.65 | 51.3 43.5 } 1 87 | 87.36 42.0 2.08 78. 4) 41] #1 79 
January .....-. } 71.10} 40.4} 1.76 | 72.50 40.5 | 1.79 | 65.76 40.1 1. 64 78. 40 | ae | 1.88 85.91 | 41.5) 2.07 i 53 | 40.4 1.82 
February -- | 72.09) 40.5 1 78 | 73 67 40.7 | 1.81 | 65.44 | 39 9 | 1&6 77. 36 49.5 1.91 83 44 } 40.9 2.04 %. 68 39 4 1, 87 
March..... an 71.33 40.3 1.77 | 72.72 | 40. 4 | 1.80 65.11 | 39.7 | 1. 64 76. 61 39.9 1.92 82 21 | 40.3 | 204 72.19 37.6 | 1.92 
April 71. 73 | 40.3 1.78 | 73.12 40.4 |} 1.81 | 65. 51 39.7 1.65 | 79.39 | 40.3 1.97 | 84.05 | 41.2 | 20 | 76.44) 388 1.97 
May.-.22.22.| 78.28 | 40.7| 1.80 | 75.03 | 41.0 | 1.83] 65.18 | 39.5] 1.65 / 76.83| 39.4) 1.95 | Sis0| 40.2 | 204) 73.73) a4] 192 
JORG... <<< = 7403) 40.9 1LS1 | 76.04) 41.1) 1.85 65 84} 39.9! 1.65] 81 14 | 41.4 1.96 | 87.35 | 42.2 2. 07 | 76 33 } 40.6 1 88 
} --| 74 21 41.0) 1 81 73 85 41.0 1.85 | 67. 08 | 40.9) 1. 64 84.60 | 42.3 2.00 93 ol 44.5 2. 09 | 75 66 38 f 1. 96 
sae... | 73.71 | 40.5} 1.82) 75.52] 40.6 | 1.86 | 66.57 | 40.1] 1.66 | 80.36 | 41.0) 1.96 | 87.76 | 42.6 | 2 06 | 72.57 | 37.6 1.93 
September. ...| 74.85 | 40.9 1.83 | 76.30} 40.8 1.87 | 68.72 41.4) 1.66 | $4.00} 42.0] 2.00 | 92.22 | 43.5) 2.12 | 71.60] 40.0 1.94 
October oa | 74. 30 | 40.6 1.83 | 76.11 | 40.7 1.87 16.40) 40.0 1 66 | 78. 69 | 43. 0 1.83 93. 95 43.9 | 2 14 i 71.88 43 1. 66 
November....| 74.93 j 40.5 1.85 | 77.30 40.9 1.89 65.13 39.0 1.67 | 86.06 | 48.9 1.768 | 89.66 41.7 | 215 | 85.3% 49.56 | 1.72 
December. | 73.93 | 40.4) 1.83 | 75.52 40.6 1.86 | 66.81 39.3 | 1.70 | 83.95 | 46.9 1.79 | 86.71 40.9 | 2.12 | 85.80 48.2] 1.78 
1957: January | 73.05 39.7] 1.84 74. 61 39.9 | 1.87 | 66.35 | 38.8 | 1.71 82.60 | 41.3 | 2.00 87.67 | 40.4) 2.17 | 80.56) 42.4 1. 90 
| | i OMe es 
| | 
Confectionery and Confectionery Beverages ¢ | Bottled softdrinks | Mak liquors Distilled, rectified,and 
related products¢ | | j hlended liquors 
| pone ) ) ) 1 oan pee pea 
| | | 
1955: Average......- $58.11 | 39.8 | $1.46 /$55.98 | 39.7 | $1.41 [$82 22 | 40.5 | $2.03 $63. 27 | aio | $1.51 |$97. 84 40.1 $2.44 [$78 56 | 38.7] $2.03 
1956: Average. | 61.45 39.9 : 4 | a — | = 7 e | — ~ Pog | F- 3 4 | = 2] oe ) 103 4 = 8 | 2 2 x2 ~ | a. : ; 
7 9.8 .5O0 | 87.71 | 39.8 45 | § 7 . 07 | 62.17 9 | 52 | 97.6 39.2; 2.49 | 80.13) 38.9 2. 
30 9] 1.61 | 58.51 39.8 | 1. 47 | 82.78 39.8 2.08 | 61 86 | 40.7 | 1.52 | 99.04) 39.3] 252] 81.16) 394] 2.06 
39.3 | 1.52] 58.02} 39.2] 1.48 | 8459] 39.9) 212 | 63.40| 40.9] 1.55 100.73 | 30.5] 255 | 80.11 337 | 207 
39.5} 1.54] 5910); 39.4] 1.50] 84.40 40.0 211 | 63.65 | 40.8 | 1. 56 |101.35 | 39.9 2. 54 | 79.87 38.4 | 208 
30.3) 1.55 | 50.19| 392| 1.51 | 8482| 40.2) 211] 64.33| 41.5] 155 19214| 399| 256/79.31| 385) 208 
| 394] 157! 6013| 393/| 1.53| 87.72] 40.8] 215) 6014] 41.6 1.59 |106.34| 40.9] 260] 79.66| 383] 2.08 
| 39.6] 1 7 | 58. 98 38.8 1. 52 | 89. 42 41.3 2.17 | 66.36 42.0! 1.58 110.24) 41.6 2.65 | 81,48 38.8 | 2.10 
| 39.7) 1.55 | 59.65 | 39.5 | 1.51 | 8813) 40.8| 216 | 66.83 42.3 | 1.58 107.33] 40.5) 265 | 79.46) 382] 208 
4.12] 41.1] 1.56 | 6273] 41.0] 1.53] 85.39] 39.9] 2.14 | 65.35] 41.1] 1.59 /102.31 | 39.5| 2.59 | 80.05) 38.3 2. 09 
ix 40.6 | 1.56 | 61.41] 40.4] 1.52] 84.96] 39.7] 214] 63.34] 40.6] 1.56 [100.49] 38.5] 261 | 86.62] 40.1] 216 
6 40.2] 1.55] 69.95] 40.1 1.52 | $6.37 | 39.8) 217 | 63.83 | 40.4 | 1.58 102.57 | 320] 2463/8894) 408) 218 
December- ---| 62.87 | 40.3 1.56 | 61.26 | 40.3 1. 52 | 86.80 40.0) 2.17 j 66.98 | 41.6 1. 61 |104. 28 39 2. 64 | 82.35 | 38 3 | 2. 15 
1957: January_......| 61.70 | 39.3 1. 57 | 59. 67 | 39.0) 153 84. 67 39.2} 2.16 | 6.83 40.4 1.58 |101. 92 38.9 2.62 | 80.59 36.8 2.19 
! ! ' 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Manufacturing—Continued 













































































































































































| Food and kindred products—Continued | Tobacco manufactures 
Miscellaneous food Corn sirup, sugar, oil, Manufactured ice Total: Tobacco | Cigarettes Cigars 
Year and month products ¢ and starch manufactures | 
| | : 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. Avge. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Ave. Avg. 
| wkly. Ass. hriy. | wkly. | Ast hriy. | wkly. Es | brly. | wkly aS hriy. | wkly. as hriy. | wkly. as. hrly. 
earn- | hours | Carn: | earn- for earm- | €@MM- | pours | CAPM | CAPM | pours | CAMD- | CATM- | Hours | C@FM- | eaM- | Hours | Carn: 
ings ings | ings | ings | ings ings | ings | ings | ings ; | ings | ings “| ings 
_ ee ee ee a 
1952. Average. .....- | $67.97] 41.7] $1.63) $83.16, 42.0) $1.98) $66.28 45.4) $1.46, $51.60) 38.8, $1.33, $67. 40.3) $1.67) $44.27) 37.2) $1.19 
1956: Average. } 72. 51} 41.2 1.76} 86.32) 41.3) 2.09, 69.39 44.2) 3. 57} 56.26; = 38. 8] 1.45) 71.05 40.6) 1.75) 48.13 7.6 1, 28 
anuary......- | 70.21; 41.3 1.70; 83.02 41.1 2.02) 66.30 45. 1! 1.47) 52.96, 38.1) 1.39, 70.45 41.2; 1.71) 44.65 36.9) 1.21 
February.....-/ 70.97, 41.5 1.7 83. 02 41.1 2.02) 67.35) 45.2 1.49, 50.87, 36.6 1.39! 61.66 36. 7| 1.68, 46.00 37.45 1.23 
March...-- | 71.45) 41.3 1.73, 83.01 41.3 2.01; 68.98) 44.5) 1.55) 55.57 37.8) 1. 47) 67.03 39. 2) 1.71, 46.61 36. 7) 1.27 
[(  —7—e 70.18) 40.8) 1.72) 83.22 41.2 2.02) 67.89) 43.8, 1.55) 56.47 87.9 1.49) 68.34 39. 5) 1.73; 47.10 36.8; 1.28 
 —A——— | 71.10; 41 1 3 84. 25 41.5) 2.03) 67. 55) 43.3) 1.56) 58.20 38.8 1.50, 72.16 41.0 1.76, 47.24 37.2) 1.27 
June_..-. --| 7221} 41.5) 1.74 85.49 41.7) 205) 71.84 44.9) 1.40) 59.19) 39.2 1.51; 73.81 41.7| 1.77 7.74 7.3 1.28 
eee ) 7222) 40.8) 1.77) 80.70, 38.8) 208 71.71) 45.1) 1.59) 58.59) 38.8) 1.51) 7234) 41.1) 1.76) 47.74) 37.3) 1.28 
REeR......2<.. | 73.57) 41.1) 1.79) 90.09 41.9 2.15; 69.64 43.8 1.59) 55.13) 39.1) 1.41) 72.34 41.1) 1 76) 47.87; 37.4) 1.28 
September....| 74.7 41.3 1.81) 89.62 413 217; 69.76) 43.6, 160 ae 40.9} 137) 71.98 40.9 1.7 | 77| 381 1a 
tober ; | 74.75, 41.3) 1.81] 9242) 42.2, 2.19) 69.28) 43.3! 1.60) 54.25) 39.6] 1.37] 70.35; 40.2) 1.75] 49.41! 38.3! 1.29 
November... 75.71 41.6 1.82; 90.50 41.9 2.16 71.07 8.6 1.63} 55.87) 38.8) 1.44) 72.85} 40.7] 1.79| 50.57) 38.4 1.31 
December - 75.17; 41.3; 1.82, 90.03) 41.3 2.18, 72.61; 45.1) 1.61) 58.51) 39.8} 1.47) 76.08 41.8 1.82, 49.92 38.4 1, 30 
1957: January 75.26} 40.9) 1.84) 89.23) 41.5) 2.15) 71.32) 44.3) 1.61) 56.98) 38.5) 1.48) 74.21) 41.0) 1.81) 47 73) 37.0) 1.29 
! } | ' { | | ' 
Tobacco manufactures—Continued Textile-mill products 
! | ' 
Tobacco and snuff | Tobacco stemming | Total: Tertile-mill | Scouringand comb- | Yarn and thread Yarn mills 
and redrying products } ing plants mills ¢ 
1955: 37.1 $1.46 $42.19 39.8) $1.06, $55. 74) 40.1) $1.39) $63.55, 41.0) $1 55) $50. 04 39. 4) $1.27, $50.04 39.4) $1.27 
1956: 2 37.1 1.54 46.56 38.8) 1.20} 57.42 39. 6 1.45) 65.92) 41.2 1.60, 52.39 39.1; 1.34) 52.53) 39.2 1.34 
37.1; 1.50) 41.99 36.2) 1.16 7. 37 40.4 1.42) 65.63) 41.8) 1.57) 53. 40.5) 1.31) 53.32 40.7 1.31 
36.4, 1.48 40.72 35.1 1.16; 57. 51 40.5 1.42) 66. 57| 42.45 1 7 | 52.66) 40.2) 1.31) 53.46, 40.5 1.32 
36.4 1.55 80.27, 37.8 1.33) 57.06) 39.9) 1.43) 64.58 41.4 1.56) 52.01; 39.4) 1.32) 52.67) 39.6 1.33 
36.1) 1.55) 50.63 37.5 1.35) 56.20 39. 3) 1.43) 63.11) 40.2 1.57) 51.47; 38.7) 1.33) 51.74, 38.9 1.33 
36.8 1.55) 52.25, 38.7) 1.35) 56.02) 38.9) 1.44, 65.60) 41.0 1.60) 50.67) 38.1 1. 33) 50.67; 38.1) 1.33 
346.7 1.54) 53.18 39.1 1. 36) 55. 73 38.7; 1 44 66 17) 41.1 1.61) 50 38.0 1.33; 50.41; 37.9) 133 
36.2 1.53) 51.05 38.1 1.34, 55.7. 38.7, 1.44) 70.84) 44.0 1. 61 51. 19) 38. 2 L344) 6451.05) 38.1 1.34 
37.3 1.54) 45.98 39.3 1.17) 56.45 39. 2! 1.44) 68.48) 42.8 1.60 51. 99} 38.8) 1.34) 51.86) 38.7) 1. 34 
37.6 1.55) 49.70 43.6 114) 56.99) 39.3) 145) 6633) 41.2 1.61} 51.72) 38.6) 1.34) 51.72: 386 134 
2| 37.6 1.55) 45.65 40.4 1.13} 59. 20 40.0) 1 48; 66. 67 40.9 1.63) 54. 12| 39.5) 1.37] 54.25) 39.4 1. 37 
. 88 37.5 1.57] 44.91 37.3; 1.18) 60.30; 40.2! 1.50) 47.16 40.7 1.65} 55. 32) 39.8) 1.39] 56.00 40. 0) 1.40 
December 60.29} 38.4) 1.57] 48.86 39.4) 1.24] 60.30) 40.2) 1.50) 67.23) 41.5) 1.62] 54.79) 39.7) 1.38] 55.18) 39.7] 1.39 
1957: January 57.67) 36.5) 1.58) 47.13) 37.7] 1.25) 58.26) 39.1) 1.49) 65.60) 41.0) 1.60] 54.23) 39.3] 1.38] 54.49, 39.2) 1.39 
Cotton, silk, synthetic fiber 
Thread mills ie it - fabric Woolen and worstea 
United States North South 
1955: 39.8] $1.30) $54.27) 40.5) $1.34) $52.79} 40.3] $1.31 $57.63) 40.3) $1.43) $51.99) 40.3) $1.29) $63.38) 41.7] $1.52 
1956: 39.0 1.35} 56. 28 40.2 1.40) 54.80 40.0) 1.37) 58. 46 39.5 1.48) 54.00 40.0 1.35] 65.16 41.5 1. 57 
40.0 1.32] 56.31 41.1 1.37; 55.35 41.0 1.35) 59.04 41.0 1.44) 54.53 41.0 1.33} 63.95 41.8 1. 53 
39.9) 1.31) 56.17) 41.0) 1.37) 55.08) 40.8) 1.35) 58.75) 40.8 1.44) 54.26) 40.8 1.33) 64.72) 42.3 1. 53 
39. 8 1.32; 56.17 40.7 1.38, 54.94 40.4 1.36 57.46 39.9) 1.44) 54.27 40.5 1.34] 65.18 42.6 1.53 
39.7) 1.32) 55.07) 40.2) 1.37] 53.87) 39.9 1.35 56.74 te 1.44) 53.20) 40.0) 1.33) 64.83) 42.1 1.54 
38.8} 1.32) 55.18} 39.7) 1.39) 53.06 39. 3! 1.35) 57.66) 38.7 1.49) 52.40) 39.4 1.33) 66.83) 423 1. 8 
38.9 1.34, 53.96 39.1 1.38} 52.11 38 6| 1.35, 56.92 38.2) 1.49) 51.08 38.7 1.32] 66. 36 42.0 1. 58 
39.3) 1.36) 53.68) 38.9 1.38} 52.11) 38.6) 1.35; 58.80) 39.2) 1.50) 50.82) 38.5) 1.32] 64.53) 41.1 1, 57 
54. 25 39.6 1.37] 54.23 39.3 1.38} 52.65) 39.0) 1. 35} 57. 37 38. 5| 1.49) 51.61 39.1 1.32] 64.37 41.0) 1.57 
53.70; 39.2) 1.37) 4 51 39.5) 1.38) 53.45) 39.3) 1.36) 57.75) 385) 1.50) 5240) 39. 4) 1.33) 64.84 41.3) 1.57 
53. 76 38.4) 1.40) 58. 46 40.6) 1.44) 57.51) 40.5) 1.42) 60.10 39. 8| 1.51} 56.84 40. 6} 1.40] 65.76; 41.1) 1.60 
November_...| 54.24) 38. 2 1.42} 59.02 40. 7 1.45) 58 34! 40.8) 1. 43) 59.58) 39.2) 1.52! 58.36 41.1) 1.42] 64.16) 40.1) 1, 60 
December 56.00} 40.0) 1.40] 59.31] 40.9) 1.45) 58.34) 40.8) 1.43) 61.16) 40.5) 1.51] 58.08} 40.9) 1.42] 66.49) 41.3) 1.61 
1957: January 56. 26 39.9 1.41] 57.42 39.6) 1.45) 55.95 39.4 1.42) 56. 93) 37. 7| 1.51] 55 98 | 39. 7| 1.41] 65.28 40.8 1.60 
Narrow fabrics and i Full-fashioned hosiery Seamless hosiery 
smal] wares ihe i 
United States | North South United States 
40.2 $1.40) $50.81 38.2 $1.33) $56.39 38.1 $1.48 90 37.6 $1.46) $56.68 38.3) $1.48) $42.80) 36.9 $1.16 
39.7 1.47) 53.30 37. 8) 1.41) 59.14, 38.4 1.54, 59.13, 38.9 1.52} 59. 21 38, 2 1.55) 46.08 36.0 1 2 
40.4 1.43} 51.79) 37.8 1.37) 59.98 39.2 1.53, 59.89) 39.4) 1.52) 590.82) 39.1 1.53) 43.56) 36.3 1.20 
40.6 1.43) 52.88 38.6, 1.37) 61.29, 39.8 1.54, 60.44 39.5 1.53) 61.45 39.9) 1.54) 45.38 37.2 1.22 
40.2 1.44 53.30 7.8) 1.41) 60. 76| 39.2; 1.55) 58.20) 38.6) 1.51) 61.62) 39.5 1.56) 44.93) 35.1 1, 28 
40.2; 1.45) 52.11 36.7; 1.42) 58.13) 37.5) 1.55) 657.22) 37.4 1.53) 58. 50 37.5) 1.56) 43.55) 33. 1.30 
39.5) 1.45) 52.82) 37.2) 1.42) 57.97) 37.4 1.55) 58.14) 38.0) 1.53) 58.03) 37.2) 1.56) 44.51 34.5 1.29 
39.9, 1.46) 52.88 37.5 1.41} 57.13 37.1 1.54) 57.91 38.1 1.52) 56.89 36.7; 1.55] 45.57 35. 6) 1. 28 
39.3) 1.47) 52.73) 37.4 1.41) 56.76} 37.1 1.53) 56.77) 38.1 1.49} 56.52) 36. 7| 1.54) 45.31 35.4 1, 28 
39.4) 1.48| 53.58) 38.0) 1.41] 57.38] 37.5} 1.53/ 58.67) 38.6] 1.52] 57.13] 37.1] 1.54) 46.96] 36.4) 1.20 
39.9) 1.48, 53.68) 37.8) 1.42) 57.83) 37.8) 153 . 98) 39.2 1. 53) 56.92; 37.2) 1.53) 46.70) 34.2 1.29 
39. 2 1.50) 54.91 38.4 1.43} 59. 21 38.7 1.53} 59. 89) 39.4 1.52} 58. 75| 38.4) 1.53) 48.99 37.4 1,31 
: .é 38. 8 1.51) 55.15 38.3 1.44) 60.37 39. 2 1. 54] 61. 20 40.0 1.53) 60.30 38.9) 1.55) 49.37 37.4 1.32 
December___..| . 30) 40.2 1.50 54. 29) 37.7 1.44, 0.61 39.1 1.55] 59.34 39.3 1.51} 61.23 39.0; 1.57) 49.24 37.3 1. 32 
1957: January--_--_- 60.65' 39.9 1.52 52.70) 36.6 1.44 59.06 38.1 1.551 57.76 38.0 1.52} 59.59 38.2) 1.56 47.61) 35.8 1.33 


























See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Manufacturing—Continued 





Textile-mil] products—Continued 



















































































































































































| 
Seamless hosiery—Continued Dyeing and finishing Dyeing and finishing 
Year and month Knit outerwear Knit underwear | textiles ¢ | textiles (except wool) 
North South | 
| Ave. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avge. | Avg. 
wkly. | wkly. | hry. | wkly. | wkly.| briy. | wkly. | wkly.| briy. | wkly.| wkly. | briy. | wkly. | wkly.| briy. | wkly. | wkly. | brly. 
| earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- 
| ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings 
' 
1955: A verage-....-- | $46.34) 38.3] $1.21) $42.57) 36.7) $1.16) $53.76; 38.4) $1.40) $48.46) 30.4) $1.23) $65.14) 423) $1.54) $64.87) 424) $1.53 
1956: A verage_-_.-. 49. 27 37.9 1.30} 45. 82! 35.8 1.28) 56.30 38.3 1.47) 49.78 38.0} 1.31] 65.51 41.2 1.59] 65. 5! 41.2 1. 59 
— 47.24) 38.1) 1.24) 43.32) 36.1) 1.20) 52.20) 36.5) 1. 49. 53: 39. 0| 1.27) 65.63) 41.8) 1.57) 65.63) 41.8) 1.57 
February -..-.-- 7.88} 38.0) 1.26) 44.89) 37.1) 1.21) 53.91; 37.7) 1.43) 50.04) 30.4) 1.27) 66.25) 42.2) 1.57) 66.25) 422) 1.57 
March.......- 47.32 36.4 1.30, 44.67 4.9 1.28} 55.42) 37.7 1.47} 51.74 39.2 1.32) 64.43 41.3 1.56) 64.27 41.2 1.56 
| ES. 48.75 37.5 1.30, 42.90 33.0 1.30} 34.75) 37.5 1.46) 50.69) 38.4 1.32) 63.18 40.5 1. 56| 63.02 40.4 1. 56 
May--. ---| 49.27| 37.9) 1.30) 43.99) 34.1 1.29) 56.30; 383) 1.47] 50.57) 38.6) 1.31] 61.31) 39.3) 1.56) 60.76) 39.2) 1.55 
| ees 49.79 38.3 1.30) 45.06 35. 2 1.28} 56.21 38.5 1,46} 49.91 38.1 1.31) 64.78 41.0 1.58) 64.21 40.9 1. 57 
eT 49 79 38. 6 1.29, 44.80 35.0 1.28] 57.72 39.0 1.48) 48. 37.3 1.31) 64.15 40. 6 1. 58} 63. 59 40.5 1. 57 
August........ 49.79 38.6 1.29] 46.57 36.1 1.29} 58.31 39.4 1.48} 49.28 38.2 1.29) 64.7 41.0 1.58) 64.37 41.0 1, 57 
September....| 51.60 38.8 1.33) 46.18 35.8 1.29) 56.83) 384 1.48) 530.94 33.3 1.33) 64.06 40.8 1. 57} 63.80 40.9 1. 56 
October 52. 00 39. 1 1.33] 48.73 37.2 1.31) 58.80: 39. 2 1.50} 49.34) 37.1 1.33; 69.14 41.9 1.65) 69.30 42.0! 1.65 
November. - 51. 07 38.4 1.33} 49. 24) 37.3 1.32] 58.05 38.7 1.! 49.82! 36.9 1.35] 70.38 42.4) 1.66) 70.45 42.5 1. 66 
December 50. 12) 37. 4] 1.34) 49.2 37.3 1.32] 55. 58 37.3 1.49) 48.74 36.1 1.35} 69.72 42.0 1.66) 69. 89) 42.1) 1. 16 
1957: January 49. a) 36.7) 1.34) 47.48) 35.7 1.33) 53.58) 36.2 1.48] 48. 28 35.5 1.36) 64.94 39.6 1.64) 65.11 39.7 4 
' ' ' | j j 
| Carpets, rugs, other Wool carpets, rugs, Hats (except cloth | Miscellaneous textile Felt goods (except Lace goods 
floor coverings ¢ and carpet yarn and millinery) goods ¢ woven felts and hats)t 
| | | | | ' l | | | 
1955: Average......- 41.9} $1.76| $71.23) 40.7| $1.75] $57.88 37.1| $1.56] $67.14) 41.7| $1.61) $74.46) 41.6! $1.79] $63.69] 38.6] $1.68 
1956: Average 41.3} 1.80] 73.62) 40.9) 1.80] 57 70) 35.4) 1.63 67. 47| 40.4) 1.67) 71.15) 40.2) 1.77) 66.26) 38.3) 1.73 
January....--- 42.4| 1.73) 73.92; 42.0) 1.76) 60.16) 37.6) 1.60) 67.57) 41.2) 1.64) 70.30) 41.6, 1.69) 64.90) 38.4) 1.69 
February --.-.-- 42.0) 1.78) 73.69, 41.4; 1.78) 62.37 38.5) 1.62) 66.02) 40.5 1.63) 68.00 40.0 1.70; 65 2 38.4 1.70 
ES wiiccmuina 41.9) 1. 79) 73.16) 41. 1) 1.78) 55.17 34.7 1.59} 65.69 40.3 1.63) 66.02 39.3 1.68) 65.84) 38.5 1.71 
April 41. 1) 1.80} 71.91) 40.4 1.78} 51.95) 33.3) 1.56) 65.20) 40.0) 1.63) 65.46 39. 2 1.67) 64.33 37.4 1,72 
_ pea 40.0) 1.7 71 20) 40 o| 1.78} 57. 32) 35.6; 1.61) 65.11 39.7) 1.64) 68.78 39.3 1.75| 65.77 37.8 1,74 
June 38. 1| . 76) 67.97 38.4 1.77} 69.09 364.2) 1.66) 65.51 39. 7) 1. 65) 68.08} 38.9) 1.75, 66.05) 38.4 1,72 
i ee 40.2} 1.78) 71.68} 39.6} 1.81] 58.03| 35.6) 1.43| 65.18] 39.5) 1.65] 67.20 384) 1.75! 66.44) 38.3) 1.74 
ll 41.7) 1.79) 73.44 40.8 1.80} 60.09; 36.2) 1.66; 67.37) 40. 1) 1. 68) 70. 27 39. 7! 1.77| 67.23) 38.2 1.76 
September. _ _. 41.7] 1.82) 76.18} 41.4] 1.84) 56.91] 347) 1.64) 69.12) 40.9) 1.69) 75.66) 41.8) 1.81) 67.86) 39.0) 1.74 
October 41.9) 1.83) 75 81 41.2 1.84) 53.79) 32.8) 1.64) 70.62, 41.3 1.71) 79.18; 428] 1.85) 68.11) 38.7] 1.746 
November. .. 41.8 1.83; 74 85) 40. 9 1.83] 55.61) 33. 5] 1.66) 71.10) 41.1 1.73; 80.09 42.6 1.88) 66.02 37.3} 1.77 
December 42.0) 1.84 76.54) 41.6) 1.84) 58.13) 34.6) 1.68 72.66) 420) 1 73| 81.65! 43.2, 1.89) 67.97) 38.4] 1.77 
957: January 41. 1.85} 77 15} 41.7] 1.85) 59.01] 36.2) 1.63) 70.58) 40.8) 1.73) 78.63) 42.5) 1.85) 67.68 37.6) 1.80 
| { ' | i i ! 1 
Textile-mill products—Continued Appare! and other finished textile products 
| | | 
Paddings and uphol- | Processed waste and | Artificial leather, oil- | | Total: Appareland | Men’s and boys’ 
| stery filling | recovered fibers cloth, and other coated | Cordage andtwine | other finished tex- | suits and coats 
| | | fabrics tile products 
Sore | - ‘gees Bones MRD ageNR QENEE 
| i | ! | j | 
1055: Average.....-.. $73. 27 43.1 $1.70) $51.91 42.2)| $1.23) $88.78 46.0 $1. 93} $55. 72 39.8 $1.40 $49.41 36.6, $1.35 $59.86 36.5, $1.64 
1956: Average 68.17 40.1) 1.70) 54.37 41.5) 1.31] 88.00 44.0 200) 56.99) 39. 3 1.45) 52.27 36. 3] 1.44) 63.30 36.8 1.72 
January.......} 67.37, 4.1 1.68) 51.75 41.4) 1.25) 91.86 45.7) 2.01) 1 1. 44) 50. 37 36.5 1.38; 61.22 37.1; 1.65 
February.--.-- . 3 38.5 1.67) 52.45, 423) 1.24) 86.68 4.0) OL 8 1.44) 51.61 37.4; 1.38, 62.32) 38.0) 1.64 
March... 39.5 1. 41.5) 1.29) 83.61) 43.1) 1. 1.45] 52.48 36.7; 1.43, 62.29 37.3 1. 67 
April 39.9 1.6 41.4| 1.20] 80. 54! 41.3) 1. 1.45) 51.77) 36.2) 1.43) 61.62) 36.9) 1.67 
. eee 38.9) 1. 41.1 1.29} 81.12 41.6) 1.9% 1.45) 50.69 35.7 1.42) 61.42 37.0 1.4 
June 39.6) 1.6 40.7) 1.33) 82.26) 42.4) & 1 45} 51.12 35. 5} 1.44) 63.18 38. 1) 1. 75 
eae: 39.7, 1. 40.1) 1.31) 85.41; 43.8) LS 1.44) 51.91} 35.8) 1.45) 62.11} 35.9) 1.73 
ae 40.1 X 40.1) 1.32) 87.96 44. 2) 1. 96 1.45) 53.29) 36.5) 1.46) 65.33 36. 7 1,78 
September - - 41.7 3 40.4 1.32) 89.89 4455 2 1.46) 52.92 36.0 1.47, 64.97 36. 5 1. 78 
October ; 42.6 1.7% 40.7' 1.35) 94.60 45.7 2 1.46) 53.87! 36.4) 1.48) 65.16) 36.4 1.79 
November. . 41.9 1.73 41.7 1.36! 93.11 45.2 2 1. 48] 53. 07) 36. 1 1.47; 64.25) 36.3 1.77 
December 42.9 L7 43. 5) 1.37} 98.70 47.0 2 1.49) 54.09 36. 3 1.49) 64.78 36. ¢ L777 
January 40.9! 1.7 41.2! 1.36; 95.5 45.5 2. 1») 52. OS 35.8 1.48 64.59 1. Tt 
| = _—— { \ —_— i } 
—— | $$$ $f 
Men’s and boys’ Shirts, collars, and | | 
furnishings and nightwear Separate trousers Work shirta | Women’s outerwear ¢ Women's dresses 
work clothing ¢ | 
— Tal — —— —— 
| | | 
1955: Average......- $41 92! na 13| $42. al 37.1] $1.14) $43.52) 37.2) $1.17) $36. 20| 37.8 $ 35.5) $1.49) $53. 40 35.6, $1.50 
1956: Average 45.26) 36.5} 1.241 45.51] 36.7] 1.24) 46.49] 36.9] 1.26) 39.96) 36.0) 1. 35.3! 1.57) 55.62; 35.2 8 
a 42. 67 37.1 1.15 1.17) 44.37) 37.6 1.18} 38.12) 38.9 : 35.7 1.53, 53.81 35.4 1. 52 
February -. 43. 36 37 7; 1.15 1. 16; 45. 46) 38.2) 1.19) 37.73 38. 5 é 36.8 1.53) 55.33 36.4) 1.52 
ES 45.7 36.9 1. 24 1.24) 47.25 37 8) 1 25| 42.00 37.5) 1. 36.2 1.57; 57.67 36.5) 1.58 
| ae 45.38) 36.3) 1. 25) 1.24) 46.88 37.5) 1.25) 41.40 36.0) LiL 35.9 1.55; 59.29 36. 6 1.62 
_ a 44.64) 36.0 1, 24 1.24) 47.00) 7.3) 1.26) 41.58) 36.8) Li 3.6 1.55) 55.36 H.6 1. 60 
, la 44.76, 36.1 1. 24) 1. 24 7.10 36.8 1.28} 39.93 36.3 1.1K 34. ( 1.56, 51.44 33. 2 1.55 
es 45.00} 36.0) 1.25; 1.24] 46.75; 37.1! 1.26] 39.96] 36.0 2. 35.0 1.59, 53.48) 34.5 1.55 
August........ 45. 88 36. 7| 1, 25) 1.24) 46.34) 36.2) 1.28) 40.32) 36.0) Li 35.8) 1.61) 57.16) 35.5) 1.61 
September....| 46.12) 36.6) 1. 26) 1,28} 45.09) 35.5) 1.27) 40.93) 359 1 33.9 1.62) 54.76, 33.8) 1.62 
October 46. 48 36.6) 1.27] 1.29} 46.44) 36.0) 1.29) 40.71) 35.4) 1 5. 34.7| 1.61) 55.55 34.5) 1.61 
November....| 45.70 35.7) 1.28 1,30) 45.54) 34.3) 1.20 37.15) 323) 1 45 35.1 1.58 a7 5.2) 1.59 
December - 46. 0S 4.0) 1.28 1.30) 48.10 7.0 1.30, 40.72 35.1 1.1 57 8 1. 7. 28 5.8 1. fi 
1957: January 45. 41 35. 2 1,29 1.30! 47.97 36.9 1.30 5.09 29.0 1.21! 56 0 1 17 17 59 








See footnotes at end of table, 
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Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 


TABLE C-1 


Manufacturing—Continued 


Apparel and other finished textile products—Continued 
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1955: Average__...- 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 











































































































































































































Manufacturing—Continued 
Furniture and fixtures 
Total: Furniture and | Wood household fur- | Wood household fur- | Mattresses and bed- | Office, public-build 
Year and month fixtures | Household furniture‘; niture (ercept up- | niture, upholstered | springs | ing, and  profes- 
| | holstered) } | sional furniture ¢ 
| | j 
‘ee weed wa ee § 
| | 
Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avge. | Avg. | Avg. | Ave. Ave. 
wkly.| wkly.| brly. | wkly. | wkly.| briy. | wkly. | wkly. | brly. | wkly. | wkly.| briy. ; wkly. | wkly. | hriy. | wkly. | wkly.| briy 
earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- 
ings ings ings ings | ings ings ings ings | ings ings ings | ings 
—_— 
| } } 
1955: Average....... $67. 23) 41.5! $1. 62! $63. 7! 41.4! $1. 54) $58. 10) 42.1} $1.38! $99.36, 40 8) $1 70/ $70. 99 40.8 s.74 $75. 96 42 2) $1. 80 
1956: Average.......| 68 95| 40.8) 1.69) 64.96 40.6] 1.60) 59.35) 41.5| 1.43) 71.64) 39.8} 1.80) 71.71| 39.4) 1.82] 79.42 41.8) 1.90 
January....... 67.32) 40.8] 1.65) 63.90 40.7| 1.57; 58.80) 42.0) 1.40) 68.08) 38.9) 1.75) 70.77) 30.1) 1 81| 79.10, 423) 1.87 
February -. -| 67.82 41.1; 1.65) 64.78 41.0) 1.58) 58.24) 41.9) 1.39) 71.73, 40.3 1. 78) 70. 95 39.2) 1.81) 79.85 42.7; 1.87 
March........| 68.47 41.0) 1.67} 65.44) 40.9) 1.60) 59.63) 41.7) 1 43) 72.32 40.4; 1.79, 70.02 38.9) 1.80) 80.99 42.6 1.88 
AuG..... 7. 13) 40.2; 1.67) 63. 39. 9) 1.59) 58.63) 41.0) 1.43) 70.35) 39.3 1. 79) 65. 86 37.0 1.78} 78.73 42.1} 1.87 
May....- 66. 63 39.9} 1.67) 62.81! 39.5) 1.59) 58. 34) 40.8 1.43 7.82} 38.1) 1.78] 66.04; 37.1] 1.78] 77.83 41.4; 1.88 
| 67.70; 40 3 1.68) 63.68 39.8; 1.60) 57.63) 40.3 1 43) 68.7 38. 4) 1.79) 72.62 39.9 1.82; 78.96 42.0 1.88 
ora --| 67.13) 40.2 1.67) 63.28 39.8; 1.59) 57.79) 40.7 1.42) 66.55) 37.6 1.77) 72.3% 40.2 1.80 78.25) 41.4 1. 89 
a 69.87; 41.1) 1.7 65. 69 40.8 1.61} 59.06) 41.3 1.43) 71.06, 39.7) 1,79) 76. 73 41.6 1.83) 79.99 42.1 1.90 
September_...| 70.62 41.3 LF 7. 48 414 1.63) 60.61) 41.8 1.45, 74 80 41.1 1.82) 77.19 41.5 1. 86} 77.30 40.9 1. 89 
October ...... 71.55} 41.6) 1.72) 68.39 41.7; 1.64) 61.76 42.3 1.46, 75.95 41.5 1 83] 75. 92 40. 1.87) 80.83 42.1 1.92 
November....| 69. 43 40.6 1.7 66.18) 40.6) 1.63) 60.15 41.2 1.46, 74.62 41.0 1.82] 71.81 38.4 1.87) 79.52 41.2 1.93 
December- 71. 62 41.4 1.73 68.15 41.3 1.65) 61.45 41.8 1.47| 77.93 41.9 1.86) 73.68 39.4 1.87, 82.49 42.3 1. 95 
1957: January .__-- 68. 06 39.8 1.71) 64.55 39.6 1.63 58.84 40.3 1.46 68.94 38.3 1.80} 73.32 39.0 1.88 78.74 40.8 1.93 
Furniture and fixtures—Continued Paper and allied products 
| Partitions, shelving, | Screens, blinds, and , : 
Wood office furniture | Metal office furniture lockers, and fix-| miscellaneous fur- —, ie ant | ~~ perboard = 
ee See Se ES) Tne Rianne 
1955: Average._..... $65.68 42.1) $1.56 $84.18 42.3) $1.99 $80 rl 40 al $l 98| $45. &3 41.4) $1. 59) $78. 87 43.1] $1.83) $85. 94 44.3 $1. 4 
1956: A verage...... 71.05} 42.8) 1.66) 86.74) 41.5) 209) 83.85) 40.9) 2 05} 66.09! 40.3) 1.64) 83.03 42.8) 1.94) 91.05) 44.2) 2.06 
January....... 73. 87) 44.5) 1.66, 89. 22) 3.1 2.07; 79.80) 40.1) 1.99) 66.42 41.0 1.62} 81.4 43 1.89, 89.60 44.8) 2.00 
February-....- 7 48) 44.6) 1.67) 87.96) 42.7) 2.06) 80.40) 40 0) 2 01) 66.91) 41.3 1.62] 79.85 42.7 1.87| 87.32 44.1) 1.98 
March........| 74. 59} 44.4) 1.68) 86.92 42.4; 205) 79.20) 39.6) 200 7.16; 41.2 1.63} 81.27) 43.0 1.89) 88.80 44.4 2.00 
—- -| 73.75 43.9) 1.68) 84.86 41.6 2.04) 81.81) 40.5) 2.02] 64.80) 40.0 1.62} 81.32 42.8 1.90 88.4 44.2 2.00 
: 71 45} 43.3) 1.65) 85.90) 41.7 2.06; 83.03) 40.7) 2.04) 65. 36 40.1 1. 63) 80. 98) 24 1.91) 88. 68 43.9 2.02 
Sai \ 71.28; 43.2 1 45) 8&6 32 41.7} 207) 85 28) 41.6) 205) 66.02 405 1.63] 82.41 42.7 1.93, 9 61 4.2) 2.05 
} a 67 39) 41.6; 1.62 85.69 41.0; 2.09) 84.05) 41.0) 2 05) 66. 26 40.9 1.62) 84.28; 43.0 1.9 93.21 44.6 2.09 
oe 70. 79 42.9 1.65) 85.28 41.0) 2.08) 88.62) 42.2) 2. 10) 66.18 40.6 1.63} 83.92! 42.6 1.97, 92.19 43.9) 2.10 
September....| 71. a 42. | 1.67 80.94 39 1 2.07; 87. 15) 41.5 2.10; 66.90 40.3 1.66) S471) 43.0 1.97; 93.05 44.1 211 
October _...... 69. 76 42.8) 1.63 89.88) 42.0) 2.14 87.78] 41 s| 2.10; 64. 40) 40.0 1.66) S84 94| 42.9 1.98; 93 28 44.0 2.12 
November....| 66.83) 41.0) 1.63 88.81) 41.5) 214 8445) 40.6) 2 08) 64.91/ 39.1) 1.66) 84 74) 42.8 1.9 92.86) 438) 212 
December. 70.46) 42 7 1.65 92.43 42. 4) 2.18 85.70 41.2 2.08) 68.11) 40. 3} 1.49) 85. 57) 43.0 1.99 94.15 44.2 2.13 
1957: January--__- 67.20! 42.0! 1.60 87.72 40.8 2.15 85.48 40.9 2.09 65.07] 39.2 1. 66) 84 381 42.4 1.9) 93.07) 43.9 2.12 
Paper and allied products—Continued Prin iting, publishing, and allied industries 
Total Printing, pub 
Paperboard contain- | Fiber cans, tubes, and, Other paper and ichineg f 
ere and bozes ¢ Paperboard bores drums allied products lishing, and allied Newspapers 
industries 
| | | | | 
1955: Average_..... $73. 85 42.2; $1.7! 42.3, $1 74 $77.68) 41.1) $1.89 $69.80 41.3) $1.40) $91.42 38.9 $2.35) $96.65 36.2; $2.67 
.1956: Average....-..- 76. 13 41.6) 83 41.6 1.8 79.54; 41.0 1.94, 72.92 41.2) 1. 77| 93. 90 38.8 2.42) 90.64 3.1 2. 7€ 
January......- 73.87) 41 5} 41.5; 1 7 78.69) 41.2 1. 71. 51 41.1) 1 74) 91.72 38.7] 237; 04 52 35.4 2. 67 
* February......| 72.75 41. 1) 41.1! 17 78.12) 40.9 1. 91! 71. 45 41.3 1.73) 91.87 38.6, 2.38] 96.30 35.8 2. 69 
ow serenaded 74. 70 41.5) 41.6) 1.7 78.74; 40.8 1.93) 72.56 41.7 1.74] 93.60) 39.0 2. 98.74 36.3 2.72 
spre a 75.35) 41.4 41.4 1.81) 78.72} 41.0) 1.92) 71.69 41.2) 1.74) 93.51 38.8; 2.41] 99.46 36. 3 2.74 
= 74.03) 40.9 40.9, 1.80) 75 | 40.7) 1.95) 71.23) 40.7 1.75) 93.65 38.7 2.42) 100. 55 36.3 2.77 
a laceonemed 74.98; 9 41. 2) 41.3) 1.81} 77.97 49.4) 1.93) 72.57 41.0) 1.77| 93.80 38.6) 2 43) 101." 36. 2 2.79 
(SESE 75.81; 41.2 41.4 1.83) 75.66) 39.2} 1.93) 73.87 41. 5) 1. 78) 93. 80 38.6 2.43, 98.73 35.9 2.75 
i adwond 7 78} 41.5 41.6 1.84| 77.95) 40.6 1.92} 73.16) 41.1 1.78} 94.28 38.8 2.43) 99.08 35.9 2.76 
September....| 78.86) 424 42.5, 1.85) 79.38 40.5) 1. 96) 73. 93 41.3, L779 95% 39.0 2.46 100. 24 35.8 2. 80 
October .....- 78.86) 42.4 2.5 1.85) 81.36 41.3 1.97) 74.21) 41.0 1.81} 95.80 39. 1 2.45 101.36 3. 2 2. 80 
November....| 77.89) 42.1 42.2} 1.84] 83.42 41.5) 201) 74.57 41.2) 1.81] 94.57 38. 6 2.45 102.28 BH. 4 2. 81 
December. 78.12) 42.0 42.1) 1.85) 8&2. 61 41 1| 2.01! 75.35 41.4 1.82) 96.19 39.1 2.46, 103. 21 46.6 2. 82 
1957: January. 76. 48 40.9 41.0 1. 86; 78.20 39. 9 1 96) _ 74. 74. 66 40.8 1.83) 93.35 38. 1 2.45) 96.32 34.9) 2. 76 
| ook bink m - 
Periodicals Books Commercial printing | Lithographing Greeting cards | Be ‘wee ow ae ng 
| ! i | | - om oe poise pee 
} } | | | 
1955: / $92. o7| 39. 9| 40.0 $2.01) $90.23) 40. 1) $2. 25) $91.66) 402) $2.28) $56.68 38.3) $1.48) $70.09 39.6) $1.77 
1956: J 96. 40 40.0) 40.5 2.07) 93.03) 40.1) 32) 94.16 39.9 2.36] 61.60) 38.5 1.60| 72.29 39.5 1.83 
93.37; 39 9| 40.3) 2.05) 91.88) 40.3) 2. 28} 91.87) 39.6) 232) 59.52 38.4 1.55) 71 46 39.7 1. 80 
92.50; 39.7) 40.2; 2.05 91.20) 40.0) 2.28) 91.41) 39.4 2.32] 59.97) 38.2 1. 57) 70. 59 39.0 1.81 
95. 20 40.0) 40.3; 2.05) 92.69) 40.3) 2.30) 93.83 40.1) 2.34] 61.37 38.6 1. 59} 70.98 39.0 1. 82 
92.82) 39.0 40.3) 2.06] 92.00] 40.0} 2.30) 92.90| 39.7) 2.34) 63.24 38.8! 1.63) 71.86 39.7) 1.81 
94. 17} 39. 4| 40.4; 2.07) 92.17) 39.9 2 31) 93.13} 39.8 234) 62.15) 38.6 1.61) 71.71 39.4 1, 82 
04. 80 40.0 40 6) 2.08} 91. 25) 39. 5 2.31) 94 80) 40.0) 2.37) 60. 48) 37.8 1.60) 71.16 39.1 1 82 
95.60, 40.0! 40.1) 2.09) 92.7. 39.8 2.33) 96.56 40.4 2. 39) 2. 69 38.7 1.62) 71.71 39.4 1.82 
100.77; 41.3 40.9) 2.09) 92. 57| 39.9) 2.32) 96.56 40.4 2.39) 60.36 38.2 1.58 73.60 40.0 1.84 
September....| 102.41, 40.8 40. 7| 2 09) 95.82) 40.6 2.36; 98 49 40.7; 242) 60.10 37.8 1.59' 72.71 39.3 1.85 
Octoher....... 102.56) 40.7 41.0) 2.09) 95.41! 40.6 2.35 96.32 40.3 2.39) 62.63 38.9 1.61) 73.84 39.7; 1.86 
November....| 96.92) 39.4! 40.4 2.09; 92.90! 39.7) 2.34) 92.75) 39.3) 2.36] 63.76) 39.6 1.61, 72.54 39.0 1. 86 
December. | 93. 30} 39.7 40.7; 2.08) 95.41) 40.6) 2.35 % 41 39.5 2.39) 62.32 38.0 1.64 74.61 39.9) 1.87 
1957: January.......!| 95. 44 39.6 39.9 2.10 93.77 39.9 2.35' 93.27 38. 7 2.41) 63.79 38. 2 167 72.56 38.8 1 87 








See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Manufacturing—Continued 





Prinding, Do péshing, | Chemicals and allied products 
tries—Continued 





Year and month Lenape pti wa ~e Chemicals and | Industrial inorganic | Alkalies and chlorine | Industrial organic Ftustine, dove t syn- 


curviews ied products | chemicals ¢ chemicals ¢ 








| j j j | | 

Avg. | Ave.| Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Ave. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. Avg. Avg. | Avg Avg. | Avg. 
wkly. | wkly.| briy. | wkly.| wkly.| hriy. | wkly.| wkly.| hriy. | wkly. | wkly.| briy. | wkly.| wkly.| hrly. | wkly.| wkly. | hrly. 
earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- 
ings ings ings | ings ings | | ings ings | ings ings | | ings | ings | 
17) $87. 41.0 $2.13, $88 41 
28} 92. 2! 2.25) 93 

24, 90. : . 219 oO 
24) 89.5 19} 89.2 
23; 89.! 20; 90.5 
90. § 23) 91 

91 24) 

93. 3 paid] 

27) 

97\ 


29 


2R| 
29) 
30 


29 
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2.05 
2. 05 
205 

07 
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$87. 67 
93. 02 

62 

91. 62 
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91. 62 

43 


*" 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Manufacturing—Continued 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees !—Continued 





Manufacturing—Continued 





Stone, clay, and glass products—Continued 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Manufacturing—Continued 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





| 


Manufacturing—Continued 





Year and month 


Fabricated meta! products (except ordnance, machinery, and transportation equipment)—Continued 


| 


| 


Machinery (except 
electrical) 





Miscellaneous fabri- 


Metal shipping barrels, 


cated metal products‘ drums, kegs, and pails 


Steel springs | 
| 


Bolts, nuts, washers, | 


and rivets 


Screw-machine 
products 


Total: Machinery 
(except electrical) 





Avg. | Avg. | AVE. 


wkly | wkly.| briy | wkly. 
| earn. 


hours | earn- 


Avg. | Avg. 
wkly. 


hours 


Avg. 
hriy. 
earn- 
ings 


Avg. Avg. 
wkly. | hrly. 
hours | earn- 

—_ 


Avg. 

wkly. 

earn- 
ings 
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September. .._! 

ctober_____. | 
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December 

7: January......-/ 
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41.1 
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94/ 42.1] 
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Avg. 
wkly. 
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Avg. 
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ings 


Avg. 
wkly. | 
hours 


Avg. Avg. | Avg. 
wkly. j wkly. | hrly. 
earn- | hours | earn- 
ings ings 


Avg. | Avg. 
wkly.| wkly. 
earn- | hours 
ings 


Avg. 
hrly 
earn- 
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85. 43) 
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98 
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89. 
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$87. 36 
93. 26) 
92. 66; 
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92. 01) 
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S ey... 22s 
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Agricultural machin- 
ery and tractors ¢ 
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40.0 
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Construction and 
mining machinery ¢ 


Construction and min- 
ing machinery, except 
for oilfields 


Oilfield machinery 
and tools 
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Metalworking 
machinery ¢ 


Machine tools 


Metalworking machin 
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tools) 
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Special-industry ma- 
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working machinery) ¢ 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees 


1__Continued 





Manufacturing—Continued 





General industrial 
machinery ¢ 


Year and month 


Avg. 
| wkly. 
earn- 


Avg 
wkly 
hours 


Avg 

hbrly. 

earn- 
ings 


A verage._- 
January 
February. 





Mechanical stokers, 
and industrial fur- 
naces and ovens 


$2. ( 


41.6 
11 
42 
41.5 


Pwhypnrwr 


42.5 


-D Ds 


9 
9 
9 

) 
9 


Commercial laundry, 
dry-cleaning, and 

pressing machines 

=. See “ 
| 

| 


: Average_- 
: Average 


$79.19 41.9 
d 41.0 
42.7 
41.6 
42.1 
41.4 
40.7 


$1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
40.5) 1. 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


. 89 


41.1 


80. % 
83. 12 


79. 37 


42.2 
40.7 
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Machinery (except electrical) —Continued 








Blowers, exhaust and 


| Conveyors and con- 
ventilating fans 


ceying equipment 


Pumps, air and gas 
compressors 


Industrial trucks, 
tractors, etc. 





Avg Avg. | 
wkly. | hrly 

| earn- | hours | earn- | 
} ings | | ings | 
-| 2 


$2.03 


Avg. 
| wkly 


Avg. | 
wkly 
earn- 
ings 


Avge. | Avg. | Avg Avg. 
hriy. | wkly. | wkly.| hbriy. 
earn- | earn- | hours | earn- 
ings ings | | ings 


Avg. 
wkly. 
hours | 


41.6 


Office and store ma- | Computing machines | 
chines and devices ¢ and cash registers 


| 


99.12 42.0 





Refrigerators and air-| Miscellaneous ma- 
conditioning units chinery parts ¢ 





S84. 46 
86. Of 
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8 $2. 07 $85. 8S 
sY 14 
90. 10 
&S. 41 
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41 
42 
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40 2 
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M 


FANON eon 
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Avg 
wkly 
hours 


Avg. 
wkly. 
earn- 


Avg. 
brly. 
earn- 


Fabricated pipe, fit- 
tings, and valves 


40. § 
41 
41 
41 
41 
4} 
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4! ‘ 
40. 1 
40 
41 
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41 
41.: 
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4] 


Mechanical power- 
transmission equip- 
ment 


| 


Avg. | Ave 


omestic laundry 
equipment 


Ball and 


roller bear- 
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SSSaSo 


3 4 80 





Machinery (except 
electrical)—Con. 


Electrical machinery 





Machine shops (job 
and repair) 
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: Average.. 
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February-—.... 
March... 


¢ t 
roe mw 
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June_- 
July. 
August 
September... 
October. _- 
November__- 
December 
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tor 28 
One to 
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‘otal: Electrical ma- | transmission, distri- | 
chinery bution, and indus- 

trial apparatus‘ =| 


Wiring devices and 
supplies 
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| 
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Carbon and graphite 
| products (electrical) 


Electrical indicating, 


measuring, and record- 


ing instruments 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: 


Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Year and month 


Manufacturing—Continued 





Electrical machinery— Continued 





| 
Motors, generators, and 
motor-generator sets 


Power and distribution | Switchgear, swwitch- 


| Electrical welding 
transformers board, and indus- | 
| 


apparatus 


Insnlated wire and 


Electrical appliances | 
| cable 


| trial controle 





Avg. 
wkly. 


Avg. 
wkly. 


ings 


Avg. 
hrly. 
earn- 


| 
| 

| Ave. | Avg. 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | 
wkly. | wkly.| hriy. | wkly.| wkly. | 
earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | 
| ings | ings | 


Avg. | Avg. | 
| wkly. | wkly. 
| hours 


Avg. 
whkly. 
earn- 
ings 


Avg. 
wkly. 
hours 


Avg. 
hrly. 
earn- | 


ings 


Avg. 
hrly. 
earn- 





: January 


: January....... 


Average 


January-..- 
February... 


[EE 
September --. 


November... . 
December.__- 











SD sim GO G9 re 


Cr ND ee SD ee 





po ponopo pono pepo poppe poo poh 


| 

| 
$2.02} $79. 98 
2.20} 90. 30 
-05| $5.07 
05} 85.48 











90. 95} 
gl. 

®. 73) 
90. 2 
90. 

93. 5 
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o4 
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toro 


98. 24 86. 31 





Electrical Seam 


for vehicles 





November.... 


l= 
September. -__| 
October. ------| 
November... - 
December 


September... 
October. ..... 


| 
Radios, phonographs, 
television sets, and 
equipment 


Communication 


: * Telephone, telegraph, 
equipmen 


and related equip- 
ment 


Electric lamps 
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03) $69. 37 


4 
46 
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ww 
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$69. 77 
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97. ¢ 
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Electrical machinery— Continued Transportation equipment 





Miscellaneous 
trical produc 


elec- 
ts 4 


Storage batteries Total 
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Primary batteries 


| X-ray and nonradio 
| (dry and wet) 


electronic tubes 


: Transporta- Automobiles ¢ 


equipment 
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~ 
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40.4 
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$2.02) $93. 44 
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. 08; 
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Motor vehicles, bodies, 
parts, and accessories 


Trailers (truck and 


| Aircraft and parts ¢ 
automobile) 


Aircraft engines and 
rts 








November-.-. 


1957: 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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C: EARNINGS AND HOURS 





TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Manufacturing—Continued 





Transportation equipment—Continued 





aoe and| Other aircraft parts | Ship and boat build- | Shipbuilding and Boatbuilding and Railroad equipment# 
parts ‘ . abit 


| and equipment ing and repatring¢ | repairing repairing 


Year and month 











nl 
| | 


| ' | } i 
Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Ave Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg.| Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Ave Avg. | Avg. 
wkly. | wkly.| hrly. | wkly. | wkly.| hriy. | wkly.| wkly.| briy. | wkly. | wkly.| briy. | wkly.| wkly.| briy. | wkly.| wkly.| hriy. 
| earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- hours | earn- | earn- | hours earn- | earn- | hours; earn- | earn- | hours} earn- 


ings ings | ings | ings | ings | tngs | ings | ings | ings | | ings 


40. $90. 68 40.3 
&3| 95.99 40. 
94.77 40. ! 
ot 40 
95. 53 41. 
95 40. 
o4.! 40 
95. 27 4. ° 
41 
3s 
40.7 
40. 5 
7 ) 39.5 
ti4 39.7 9. 31 4 


ap 40 7 7 40. ¢ 
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PPNPNYNPNYNHNN 


1955: Average 
1956: Average 
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Transportation equipment—Continued Instruments and related products 





i | Total: Instruments | Laboratory, scien- | Mechanica] measur- 
| Loco art - Oth ans ation | - 
Locomotives and _ Railroad and street ) we - ey fo | and related prod- tific, and engineer- ing and controlling 
a ing instruments instruments 


| 
| 
| 





24) $77.83) 41.4) $1.88) $7°. 9% . 8} $1.91) $88. 99 : 79.15 40.8 $1.94 
38; 78.17 40.5 1.93 2. ‘ 4.95 42.2 » 3. 44 40.9 2. 04 
) 2. 60 41.% 2. 00 
2. 60 41.3 
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Instruments and related products—Continued Miscellaneous manu- 
fa 


| facturing industries 








| Surgical, medical, s Ss "i anes ——— -« | Total: Miscellaneous 
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and lenses | ments | dustries 
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° 5 . 6} 89. 40 , .17| 70.17 39. 2 1.79) 69.66 40.5 l 
.74 .f . . 57) 89. 40 . .17) 70.13 39. 4 1.78, 69.43 40. 6 1 
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| Jewelry, silverware, | Silverware and plated | Musical instruments | Toys and sporting Games, toys, dolls, 
and plated ware* | Jewelry and findings ware and parts goods ¢ and children’s ve- 
| | hicles 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Manufacturing—Continued 





| Transportation and 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries—Continued public utilities 











Year and month office supplies buttons, notions | products industri | Class I railroads # 


eee eens 





Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Ave. | Ave. 

wkly. | wkly. | hriy. | wkly. | wkly. 

| hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours 

| ings | ings | | ings | ings 

ES A. Se, ee: al Bh el Ee nl 

1955: Average | 1 39.3) $1. 55! $62.88 ‘ $1. 53) $60.15 40. 

1056: A verage_..... |} 63. 39.3 1.61) 67.16 p 63; 62.49 39 
January.-....-. 1.58] 62.: . 55) 63.02) 40. 
ae iry_- 1 64. 68 .57| 62.7 40 

1 65. 67 . 59} 62. 2! 39 

1 65. 8: 61) 63.6 39 

1! 66 61, 63.67 39 

1.6 67. 64 b1. 62 39. 
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ings s | | ings | ings 
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porting and athletic Pens, pencils, other Costume jewelry, | Fabricated plastic | Other manufacturing | 
goods 
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.50 $72 41.6) $1.75) $70. 40. 4 74) $81.71 
59| 75.76 3 37 : 


65. 92 . 64 
66. . 61 75 : 
65. 68 63 60.6 3u 
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January ‘ . tia 68. 67, 6 
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wy —_— yn rand pub lic utilities—Continued 








Communication Othe T r public utilities 





Local railways and | | Line construction, | 
buslines | Telephone ¢ | Switchboard operat- | installation, and 
| ing employees * maintenance em- | 
| ployees? | 
$1.58, $101.85; 
100. 69 
102. 93 
99. 33 
98. 87 
100. 25 
100, 
100 
102. 7 
100. 25 
102 
100. 92 
102. 96 


2. 00 104. 01 
2. 01 1.91; 60.42 100. 11 
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Telegraph | Total: Gas and 
electric utilities 


$2) $59. 73 
86 61 
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85) 59.36 
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956: Average... 
January 
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87| $86.52 41.2 
97 91.69 41.3 
.88) 89.42 41.4 
.88, 88.37) 41.1 
.89 89.19) 41.1 
89 90.45) 41.3 
.9 90.42 41.1 
03° 91.69, 41.3 
2.02 92.32) 41.4 
2.03 91.88, 41.2 
03 92.74) 41.4 
2.03 92.66) 41.0 
2.02 9421; 41.5 
2.02 93.94 41.2 2 
2 07 3. 30 41.1 2. 27 
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Other public utilities—Continued Retail trade 
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Eveetricgnt and | Gasutities [Rletre ght and gas] Wholemle trade | Reta trade (exeapt | General merchandi 
power utilities | utilities combined ing places) 

“$58. 50] —30.0) $1.2 
60.45; 38 
59. 44 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Finance, insurance, and real estate # Service and miscellaneous 





| 
Banks and! Security 
trust | dealers 
companies and 
Year and month | exchanges 


| picture 


| Insurance 
| production 


carriers 





Personal services Motion 
| 


Hotels, year-round * 


| 

| | Laundries Cleaning and dyeing | and distri- 

plants bution § 
| | 

| 





wkly. wkly. y. wkly. | wkly. | briy. | wkly. | wkly. | hriy wkly. wkly. | hrly. wkly. 


| 
Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. | Avg. | Ave. 
earnings | earnings earnings 


| 


| 
Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. 


hours earnings earnings! hours |earnings earnings! hours jearnings| earnings 





Average 9. 2 3 73. 09 
; Average... 2 | 2 13 
January ienin 7% 9. 5.7! . 61 
= Te: 6 j 97.! 5. | 41 
| aR 7! 98. 5. . 20 | 
4 . 71 
{ees Z t | f ; 02 
June.....-. am wenden Al. ! 7. 39 2.43 
July. i 04.7 8. 32 2. 23 
August 51. 79 | 3. 23 2 43 
September 5 ¢ 2. 22 
October. es | iy | 1 78. 21 | 74 
November 52. 35 O4 ¢ 78. 92 63 
December Gael 52. 86 t } 43.14 

1957: January | j 2. 61 
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03 | 
04 2. 9f 
03 | 4: 
04 3.90 | 
04) 42.61 
. 05 2. 61 
05 | 2.29 | 
06 | 291 } 
.06 | 42.80 
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1 Data are based upon reports from cooperating establishments covering 
both full- and part-time employees who worked during, or received pay for, 
any part of the pay period ending nearest the 15th ofthe month. For mining, 
manufacturing, laundries, and cleaning and dyeing plants, data refer to pro- 
duction and related workers only. For the remaining industries, unless 
otherwise noted, data relate to nonsupervisory employees and working 
supervisors. 

Jata for the most recent month are subject to revision without notation; 
revised figures for earlier months will be identified by asterisks the first month 
they are published. 

2 See footnote 2, table A-2. 

§ See footnote 3, table A-2. 

4 Italicized titles which follow are components of this industry. 

§ Figures for class | railroads (excluding switching and terminal companies) 
are based upon monthly data summarized in the M-300 report by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and relate to all employees who received pay 
during the month, except executives, officials, and staff assistants (IC 
Group 1). Beginning with January 1956, class I railroads include only 
those having annual operating revenues of $3,000,000 or more. This class 
formerly included all railroads having annual operating revenues of $1,000,000 
or more. 

* Data relate to employees in such occupations in the telephone industry as 


420294—57——_8 


switchboard operators, service assistants, operating-room instructors, and 
pay-station attendants. During 1956 such employees made up 40 percent of 
the total number of nonsupervisory employees in telephone establishments 
reporting hours and earnings data. 

? Data relate to employees in such occupations in the telephone industry as 
central office craftsmen; installation and exchange repair craftsmen; line, 
cable, and conduit craftsmen; and laborers. During 1956 such employees 
made up 27 percent of the total number of nonsupervisory employees in 
pees establishments reporting hours and earnings data. 

a Jata on average weekly hours and average hourly earnings are not vail- 
able 

* Money payments only; additional value of board, room, uniforms, and 
tips not included. 

tSeries discontinued as the sample is inadequate for providing a reliable 
measure of the level of hours and earnings. 

SEE footnote 1, p. 504. 

NorTEe.—Information on concepts, methodology, etc., is 
given in a technical note on Hours and Earnings in Non- 
agricultural Industries, which appeared in the April 1954 
Monthly Labor Review. 
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TABLE C-2: Gross average weekly earnings of production workers in selected industries, in current and 
1947-49 dollars ! 


















































| 
Manufacturing | Bituminous- Laundries Manufacturing | Bituminous- Laundries 
coal mining | coal mining 
Year | Year and month 
i | 
|Current) 1947-49 Curent 1947-49 (Current| 1947-49 \ eee 1947-49 Current| 1947~49 Current) 1947-49 
| | | i} | | 

1939: Average. ........... $23.86 | $40.17 | $23.88 | $40.20 | $17.64 | $29.70 || 78.55 | $68. 54 104 22 | $00.94 | $41.51 | $36.22 
190: Average......_..... 25.20} 4207 | 24.71 | 41.25 | 17.93 29. 93 | 78.17 | 68.21 | 103.18 | 90.03 | 40.90| 35.69 
1941: Average............ 29. 58 | 47.03 | 30.86 | 49.06 18.69 29. 71 78.78 | 68. 102. 38 89.26 | 41.70 36. 36 
1942: Average_..........- 36.65 | 52.58 | 35.02) 50.24/ 20.34 29. 18 78.99 | 68.75 | 105.46) 91.78 | 42.12 36. 66 
1943: Average_. 43.14 | 58.30 41.62 | 56.24 | 23.08 | 31.19 || 79. 00 68.46 | 106.02 | 91.87 | 42.54 | 36.86 
1944; Average-_ 46.08 | 61.28 | 51.27) 68.18 | 25.95 34. 51 ! 79.19 | 68.15 | 107.82 | 92.79 | 42.95 | 36.96 
1945: Average___. 44.39) 57.72 | 52.25 | 67.95 | 27.73 38. 06 | 79.00 | 67.52 | 102.16 | 87.32 | 42.42 | 36. 26 
1946: Average... ......- 43.82 | 52.54] 58.03; 69.58 | 30.20 36. 21 | August_............| 79.79 | 68.31 | 102.49 | 87.75 | 41.90 35. 87 
1947: Average .97| 52.32) 66.59 69.73 | 32.71 34. 25 | September.........| 81.40 | 69.51 | 106.12 | 90.62) 42.61 | 36.39 
1948: Average.........-.- 14) 52.67) 72.12) 70.16 | 34.23) 33.30 | October_........-.-| $2.21 | 69.85 | 110.38 | 93.78 | 42.61 36.20 
1949: Average 92); 53. 63.28 62.16) 34.98 | 34.36 November. .....--- | 82.22) 69.80} 106.79 | 90.65 | 42.29} 35.90 
1950: Average .33 | 57.71 | 70.35) 68.43) 35.47] 34.50 || December __- | $4.05] 71.23 115.33 | 97.74) 42.91 36. 36 
1951: Average 58.30 | 77.79 | 70.08 | 37.81| 34.06 || 1957: January ? } $2.21} 69.55} 110.78 | 93.72) 42.80] 36.21 
1952: Average 59.89 | 78.09 | 68.80| 38.63 34. 04 | | | 
1953: Average 62.67 | 85.31 | 74.57) 39.69 HA. 69 } | | 
1954: Average 62.60 | 80.85) 70.43 | 40.10) 34.93 
1955: Average 66.83 | 96.26 | 84.07 | 40.70) 35.55 | | 
1956: Average....._......_| 69.01 | 105.94) 91.17) 42. 36. 42 | | 


o> 
nw 





1 These series indicate changes in the level of average weekly earnings prior 
to and after adjustment for changes in purchasing power as measured by the 
Bureau’s Consumer Price Index, the years 1947-49 being the base period. 


3 Preliminary. 
SEE footnote 1, p. 504. 


TABLE C-3: Average weekly earnings, gross and net spendable, of production workers in manufactur- 
ing industries, in current and 1947-49 dollars! 















































| | 
Net spendable average weekly || | Net spendable average weekly 
earnings | earnings 
Gross average | | Gross average 
weekly earnings \ weekly earnings " | 
Worker with Worker with 3 | Worker with | Worker with 3 
Year no dependents dependents | Year and month no dependents dependents 
Index | Index 
Amount} (1947- |Current} 1947-49 | Current) 1947-49 Amount) (1947- |Current) 1947-49 |Current) 1947-49 
49= 100) nee | 
ek Average............. $23. 86 45.1 | $23.58 | $39.79 | $23.62 $30. 76 || 1956: January-........-- $78. 55 148.3 | $64.74 | $56.49 $72. 07 $62. 89 
1940: Average............ 25. 20 47.6 24. 69 41.22 24.95 41.65 | | re eT 147. 64. 44 56.23 | 71.77 62. 63 
1941: Average_........... 29. 58 55.9 | 28.05 | 44.59 29. 28 46. 55 RE 78. 78 | 148.8 | 64.92) 56.60/ 72.25) 6299 
SE SE onscnnane 36. 65 69.2 31.77 45. 58 36. 28 52. 05 SS 78. 99 | 149.2 65. 08 56.64 | 72.42) 63.03 
1943: Average...........- 43.14 81.5 36. 01 48. 66 41.39 55. 93 2S 79.00 | 149.2 65. 09 56.40 | 72.43 | 62.76 
306: Average...........- 46. 08 87.0 38. 29 50. 92 44.06 58. 59 See 79.19 | 149.6 65. 24 56. 14 72.58 | 62.46 
1945: Average_..........- 44. 39 83.8 | 36.97 | 48.08 42.74 55. 58 Ee 79. 00 149.2 | 65.09 55.63 | 72.43 | 61.91 
1946: Average............ 43. 82 82.8 37.72 45. 23 43. 20 51.80 a 79.79 150.7 65.71 56. 26 73. 06 62. 55 
1947: Average...........-. 49.97 94.4 42.76 44.77 48. 24 50. 51 | September_._.....-. 81.40 153.7 66. 97 57.19 74.37 | 63.51 
1048: Average............ 54.14 1022) 47.43 | 46.14 53.17 51.72 | as: 82.21 | 155.3] 67.62) 57.45 | 75.03 63.7 
1949: Average............ 54.92 103. 7 48.09 47.24 53. 83 52.88 || November. ...-.-- 82.22 | 155.3 67.63 | 57.41 | 75.04 68. 7! 
1950: Average...-.--..-.- 59.33 | 1120] 51.09| 49.70 | 57.21 55. 65 || December. ....---- 84. 05 | 158.7 | 69.10 | 58.56] 76.54 | 64.86 
1951: Average........... 64.71 122.2 54.04 48. 68 61. 28 55. 21 || 1957: January #_...--.... $2.21 | 155.3 | 67.42 | 57.04 74. 82 63. 30 
1952: Average............ 67.97 | 128.4 55.66 | 49.04 | 63.62 56.05 |) | | | | 
1953: Average............ 71.69 135.4 58. 54 51.17 66. 58 58. 20 || | | | j 
1954: Average............ 71.86 | 135.7] 59.55 | 51.87 | 66.78 58.17 || | } | 
1955: Average_..........- 76. 52 144.5 63.15 55.15 70. 45 61. 53 || | } | | 
1956: Average...........- 80.19 151.4 66. 02 56. 82 73. 38 63.15 || | | 

















1 Net spendable average weekly earnings are obtained by deducting from 
gross average weekly , Federal social security and income taxes for 
which the worker is liable. The amount of income tax liability depends, 
of course, on the number of dependents supported by the worker as well as 
on the level of his gross income. Net spendabie earnings have, therefore, 
been computed for 2 types of income-receivers: (1) A worker with no depend- 
ents; (2) A worker with 3 dependents. See footnote 1, table C-2. 

The computations of net spendable earnings for both the worker with no 
dependents and the worker with 3 dependents are based upon the gross 
average weekly earnings for all production workers in manufacturing indus- 
tries without direct regard to marital status and family composition. The 

rimary value of the spendable series is that of measuring relative changes 
disposable earnings for 2 types of income-receivers. 


3 Preliminary. 
SEE footnote 1, p. 504. 


Note.—Information on concepts, methodology, etc., is 
contained in a technical note on the Calculation and Uses 
of the Net Spendable Earnings Series (Revised May 1954), 
which is available upon request to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 
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TABLE C-4: Average hourly earnings, gross and excluding overtime, of production workers in manu- 
facturing industries ! 























1} 

Manufacturing Durable Nondurable || 

| goods goods | 

| | | i 

| | Excluding | | } 

Year overtime | | Ex. | Ex- || 

| Gross | clud- | clud- |} 

| amount | | Gross| ing | Gross| ing || 

| Index | | over- | over- || 
Amount) (1947- time | time 

| 49= 100) | | | 

| | 

1941: Average_._..- | $0.729 | $0. 702 54.5 |$0.808 $0.770 $0.640 |$0. 625 1] 

1942: Average -__.- - 853 - 805 62.5 | .947 | .881 | .723 | .698 || 

1943: Average .__- 961 ‘904 | 69.4 | 1.059} ‘976! 803 | | 743 || 

1944: Average. -__- 1.019 -947 | 73.5 | 1.117 | 1.029 . 861 814 || 
1945: Average. ___- 1. 023 3.963 | 274.8 | 1.111 |21.042 .904 | 2.858 
1946: Average _._-- 1. 086 1.051 | 81.6 | 1.156 | 1.122 | 1.015 981 
1947: Average......| 1.237 1. 198 93.0 | 1.292 | 1.250 | 1.171 | 1.133 
1948: Average..._.-| 1. 350 1.310 101.7 | 1.410 | 1.366 | 1.278 | 1.241 
1949: Average......| 1.401 1. 367 106.1 | 1.469 | 1.434 | 1.325 | 1.292 
1950: Average 1. 465 1.415 109.9 | 1.537 | 1.480 | 1.378 | 1.337 

1951: Average _--.-- 1. 59 1.53 118.8 | 1.47 1.60 | 1.48 1.43 |} 

1952: Average. _...-. 1. 67 1.61 | 125.0 | 1.77 1.70 1&4 | 1.49 || 
1953: Average -_- 1.77 1.71 | 132.8 | 1.87 1.80 1.61 | 1.56 
1954: Average __- 1.81 1.76 | 136.6 | 1.92 | 1.86 | 1.66 | 1.61 
1955: Average __. 1.88 1.82 | 141.3} 2.01 1. 93 1.71 1. 66 
1956: Average.....- 1.98 1.91 148.3 | 2.10 2. 02 1,81 1.75 
























Manufacturing | Durable Nondurable 
| goods goods 
Excluding | 

Year and month overtime Ex- | Ex- 
Gross | clud- | clud- 

amount | Gross; ing | Gross! ing 

Index | | over- | over 

Amount} (1947- | time | time 

\40 = 100) 
peer ey Oe 

1956: January __-. $1.93 $1.87 |} 145.2 | $2.06 | $1.98 | $1.75 $1.70 
February... 1.93} 1.86] 144.4] 2.05] 1.98 | 1.75 1.70 
March. | 1.95} 1.88] 146.0] 2.06] 1.99 1.78 1.73 
PS Sewn | 61.96 1.90} 147.5| 208] 2.00] 1.79 1.74 
_ eee 1. 97 1.90| 147.5] 2.08; 2.01 1.80; 1.75 
ee 1.97 1.91] 1483] 209) 202/ 181] 1.76 
July } 21.97] 1.90] 147.5] 207] 201] 1.82) 1.77 
August | 1.98 1.91! 148.3] 2.10| 2.03] 1.81 1.75 
September 2.00/ 1.93] 149.8| 214] 2.06] 1.82 1.76 
October 2.02 1.94! 150.6! 215| 2.06] 1.83 1.78 
November... 2.03 1.96 | 1522] 2.16) 2.08] 1.85 1.79 
December 2.05 1. 97 153.0) 2.18 2.09 1. 84 1.80 
1957: January 2 2.05 1. 98 153.7 2.17 2. 10 1. 8¢ 1,81 





1 Overtime is defined as work in excess of 40 hours per week and paid for 
at time and one-half. The computation of average hourly earnings excluding 
overtime makes no allowance for special rates of pay for work done on holidays. 

These data are based on the application of adjustment factors to gross av erage 
hourly earnings, as described in Eliminating Premium Overtime From 


TABLE C-5: Indexes of aggregate weekly man- 


Hourly Earnings in Manufacturing, Monthly Labor Review 
reprint Serial No. R. 2020. 
2 11-month average; August 1945 excluded because of V-J holiday period. 
§ Preliminary. 
SEE footnote 1, p. 504. 


May 1950; 


hours in industrial and construction activity ' 
































[1947-49 = 100] 
1957 | 1956 Annual 
} ; average 
Industry | “ = 
| | 
Jan. *| Dec. | Nov. | Oct Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | 1956 1955 
| 
Sinai nchhansinonaieninianinetntinelinine 106.1 | 112.2 | 112.2 | 114.9 | 114.5 | 112.9 | 106.5 | 110.9 | 108.5 | 108.2 | 106.6 | 107.4 | 108.1 | 110.2) 108.4 
| | } } | j | 
Wipeing GE.. .......2..-......... wenener 81.3) 84.6) 82.3) 841) 85.6) 83.7) 76.1 | 847] 81.7] 81.8] 80.4] 80.9] 82.0 $2.3) 80.3 
| | | | } 
Contract construction division._..........- 113.7 | 136.9 | 144.4 | 157.3 | 159.8 159.9 | 154.4 | 154.4 | 140.0 | 128.1 | 114.0 | 113.0 | 112.0 | 139.4) 126.7 
| H | | } | | | 
Manufacturing division...........-.-.-.-- 106.7 | 110.5 | 109.6 | 110.9 | 109.9 | 108.1 | 101.7 | 106.4 105.3 | 107.1 107.3 | 108.4 | 109.3 | 107.9) 107.7 
| | | j | | | 
Desieeets. 0... .---| 117.3 | 121.5 | 119.7 | 119.6 | 116.8 114.6 | 107.3 | 115.6 | 115.6 | 117.5 | 116.2 | 117.4] 119.0} 116.8] 116.2 
Ordnance and accessories | 371.8 | 380.4 | 371.9 5 | 371.8 | 355.0 | 368.7 | 374.6 | 377.3 | 381.0 | 374.1 | 385.8 | 389.3 | 375.6) 413.2 
Lumber and wood Products “(except | | | | | | | | 

furniture) -- eiiiealenacainiaatin | 74.0 79.0} 83.0] 88.6] 91.2] 95.0 90.7 | 92.4) 87.6] 8.9] 80.1! 83.3) 83.6] 84.5) 90.5 
Furniture and fixtures caiieheesenttanes t 102.6 | 108.7 | 106.7 | 110.9 | 109.8 | 107.6 | 101.1 | 103.4 | 102.6 | 104.9 | 108.0 | 109.5 108.8 | 106.9) 106.2 
Stone, clay, and glass products. -------| 104.8 | 110.2 | 111.4 | 113.3 | 111.1 | 112.8 109.7 | 113.5 | 112.8 | 111.4 | 109.6 | 108.1 | 108.2 110.9) 108.6 
Primary metal industries........-.---.| 114.3 | 115.0 | 113.1 | 113.7 | 114.3 | 106.7] 73.8] 112.6 | 112.8 | 115.2 | 114.3 | 115.4] 117.8 | 110.5) 110.0 
Fabricated metal products (except | | | | } 

ordnance, machinery, and transpor- } | | | | | | | 

tation equipment) _-..............--. 117.4 | 121.6 | 119.9 | 121.3 | 117.3 106.9 | 113.6 | 114.1 | 117.0 | 116.3 | 117.4 | 118.8 | 116.3) 118.0 
Machinery (except electrical) --........ 1117.3 | 118.5] 114.7 | 114.9 | 115.0 | 112.8 | 116.0 | 116.5 | 118.6 | 117.3 | 117.2 | 116.3 | 116.0) 106.4 
Electrical machinery -.....--.--------- | 140.6 | 145.8 | 146.8 | 146.6 | 142.8 133.4 | 137.1 | 138.5 | 139.8 133.4 | 134.5 | 136.3 | 139.7) 130.8 
Transportation equipment- -. ------| 148.7 | 156.8 | 147.9 | 137.6 | 124.4 | 197.3 | 126.5 | 128.1 | 135.1 | 136.6 | 138.7 | 146.9 | 136.0) 146.3 
Instruments and related products. } 122.2 | 124.7 | 124.4 | 125.2 | 124.4 3 | 119.2 | 120.8 | 121.5 | 122.6 | 121.2 | 121.6 | 121.2 122. 4) 117.9 
Miscellaneous mataanuasiontaie indus- | | | | | 

tries. _$dtcceneroadcessdesresesense } 98.1 | 105.0 | 108.6 | 111.7 | 108.5 97.7 | 102.7 | 102.9 | 103.4 | 104.2 105.3 | 103.0 104.9; 104.1 

| | | | | j | | 
Nondurable goods. _..................-.. | 94.0) 97.5] 97.6 100. 4 101.7 95.0} 95.4] 941 94.7| 96.7 97.6) 97.6 97.4; 97.5 
Food and kindred products SERENE 82.8 | 88.7 93.4 | 101.4 | 110.7 95.5 | 91.0 85.4) 82.3 82.9 | 82.6! 84.9 91.9 91.0 
Tobacco manufactures. -............-- | 88.4) 96.5] 97.1 | 107.8 | 114.6 | 74.51 77.7 76.6 | 74.6 76.5 | 81.6 | 89.9} 8&6) 91.5 
Textile-mill products_-_-...........-.-- | 76.4 |} 79.7] 80.2 80.2] 78.5 | 75.21 78.3 79.0 80.3 82.5!) 84.3! 84.3)/ 80.1 83.0 
Apparel and other finished textile | | | } 

Soest. Nhe nonremhedinenteus 101.9 | 105.2 | 104.5 | 105.8 | 103.3 | 105.2! 97.2 | 99.2 99.5 | 102.9 | 109.1 | 112.4 | 107.4 104.3, 104.9 
Paper and allied products _. | 115.9 | 118.6 | 117.4 | 117.9 | 118.6 | 117.4 | 116.4 | 116.8 | 125.1 | 115.6 | 115.5 | 114.1 | 115.8 | 116.5) 114.4 
Printing, publishing, and allied in- | | | | | | | | | | 

CO le exes tik 112.2 | 116.9 | 115.1 | 116.3 | 114.7 | 112.9 | 111.0 | 111.9 | 111.7 | 1122] 112.2 | 110.3 | 109.9 | 113.1] 108.6 
Chemicals and allied products | 107.9 | 108.7 | 107.9 | 108.5 | 108.2 | 106.3 | 105.8 | 108.1 | 109.3 | 111.01! 110.4 | 109.0 | 109.1 108. 6) 107.0 
Products of petroleum and coal. ------ 93.2! 93.9) 94.6! 94.7 7.3) 96.4 04.0) 94.9) 925) 93.5; 98.7! 91.5! 983) O41) O15 
Rubber products. _- ---------| 114.7 | 115.3 | 101.1 | 112.9 | 109.7 | 106.6 | 103.8 | 103.6 | 108.3 | 109.7 | 109.6 | 113.1 | 117.5 | 109.4 113.3 
Leather and leather products_ indicat we 91.4 88.9 89. 1 89.3 | 93.6} 92.4 91.7 87.5 R9.4 97.0 | 101.7 99.1 92.7) 95.0 

1 Aggregate man-hours sre for the weekly pay period ending nearest the 2 Preliminary. 
15th of the month and do not represent totals forthe month. For mining and 3 Includes only the me isions shown. 


manufacturing industries, data refer to production and related workers. For 
contract construction, the data relate to construction workers. 


SEE footnote 1, p. 5 
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TABLE C-6: Gross average weekly hours and average overtime hours of production workers in manu- 
facturing, by major industry group ! 



















































































Durable goods 
Total: Manufac- | | | 
turing | Ordnance and acces- | Lumber and wood | Stone, clay, and 
Total: Durable goods | sories products (except ‘Furniture and fixtures! glass products 
| furniture) 
' | 
Year and month l l 
Overtime - Overtime Overtime | Overtime | Overtime | Overtime 
Gross | hours } hours Gross hours | Gross | hours ss | hours | Gross hours 
aver- i‘; aver: aver- | } aver- | } = rong | | aver- 
age | age age | l | age | | age | | age 
| wkly. | Aver-| Per- wily. Aver-| Per- | wkly.| Aver-| Per- | wkly.| Aver-| Per- | wkly.| Aver-| Per- | wkly.| Aver-| Per- 
| hours | age jcent of hours| age jcent of| hours age cent of} hours age (cent of| hours J age jcent of} hours| age cent of 
| gross gross | | gross | | | gross | gross | | gross 
40.5 2.8 | 6.9 | 41.1) 3.1 7.5 | 41.8 2.9 6.9 40.3 3.3 8.2) 40.8 2.8 6. ¢ 41.1 3.6 8.8 
40.7) 3.0) 7.4) 41.2) 3.1 7.5} 41.3 2.6 6.3) 40.2 3.5 8.7 | 40.8 3.0 7.4 40.9 3.5 8.6 
40.5) 28 6.9) 41.0; 3.0 7.3 | 41.6 2.5 6.0 40.0 3.5] 8&8] 41.1] 3.0 7.3 41.9 3.6 &.8 
40.4; 27! 6.7 | 40.9) 29 7.1 41.3 2.8 6.8 39.6 3.1 7.8 41.0 2.9 7.1 41.0 3.5 8.5 
40.3); 27) 6&7) 41.1] 29 7.1 41.8 2.8 6.7 | 39.9 3.1 7.8) 402] 25 6.2 41.1 3.6 8.8 
40.1} 26| 65] 408) 28| 69] 41.8] 28] 67] 401) 30] 7.5|] 399] 24 6.0) 41.5 3.7 8.9 
40.2; 2.7 6.7 | 8; 29 San Geel SF 6.5 | 40.5 3.5 8.6 40.3 2.5 6.2 41.4 3.7 8&9 
40.1; 26 65; 40.7; 28 6.9) 41.7 2.9 7.0 40.3 3.3 8.2 40.2 24 6.0 41.0 3.7 9.0 
40.3 | 2.7 6.7} 40.8 2.9 7.1 41.2 2.6 6.3 41.4 3.6 8.7 41.1 2.9 7.1 41.3 3.7 9.0 
September___ | 40.7 3.1 7.6] 41.4] 3.3 8.0; 421] 3.5 8.3 40.9 3.6 8.8 41.3 3.2 A 41.1 3.6 8.8 
October. __._- } 40.7 | 3.1 7.6) 41.4 3.3 8.0 42.3) 3.4 8.0 40.8 3.1 7.6 41.6 3.2 Ae 41.3 3.7 9.0 
November...-| 40.5 | 3.0 7.4) 41.2) 3.3 8.0) 42.0 3.1 7.4 | 40.0 2.9 7.3 | 40.6 2.7 6.7 41.1 3.6 8.8 
December el 41.0 3.1 7.6 41.9 3.5 8.4 42.6 3.4 &.0 39.8 3.0 7.5 41.4 3.1 7.5 41.2 4 8.3 
1957: January ?_.....| 40.1 2.6 6.5 40.8 2.8 6.9 42.2 2. 5 5.9 39.2 2.8 7.1 39.8 2.4 6.0 40.2 3.1 at 
| Durable goods—Continued 
\ Primary metal | Fabricated metal | Machinery (except | Electrical machinery} Transportation | Instruments and 
| industries } products } electrical) | equipment | related p roducts 
1956: 2 41.0 | 2.8 6.8} 41.2) 3.1 7.5 42.2 3.7 8.8 40.8 2.6 6.4 41.0 2.9 re 40.8 2.3 5.6 
41.9 3.5 | 8.4 40.9 | 2.9 | 7.1) 42.7) 4.0 9.4) 40.9 2.9 | 7.1 40.6 2.4 | 5.9 40.8 2.3 5.6 
41.1/) 28 6.8 41.1); 29 7.1 42.6; 3.9) 92) 40.6 2.5; 6.2 39.9 2.3 | 5.8 | 41.0 2.3 5.6 
41.0) 28 | 68) 41.0) 29] 7.1 42.4}; 3.8! 9.0] 40.7 24; 59 40.4 23; 5.7 40.8; 2.4} 5.9 
41.2 | 28); 68] 41.1 2.9 ah 42.5 3.8 | 89) 41.0 27) 6.6 40. 6 2.4 5.9 41.1; 25 6.1 
41.0 | 2.8 | 6.8); 408; 27) 6.6 2.2 3.6) 85] 40.7 2.5 6.1 | 39.6 es 5.3 40.8 | 2.4 5.9 
40.9; 29] 71) 410) 29) 7.1) 42.0 3.6 8.6 | 40.6 2.4 5.9/ 329/ 22; 55] 40.6 22 | 5.4 
} 4.3; 28 6.9 40.8 27; 66 41.7 3.4 8.2 40.1 20; 5&0! 408 2.5 61; 405; 21) 5.2 
August....... |; 37.7) 2.3 5.8 40.7 20! 7.1 41.7 3.4 8.2 40.5 | 2.5} 62) 40.8 2.7) 6.6] 40.7 2.2 5.4 
os agama 41.2 3.1 7.5 41.7 3.5 8.4 42.2 3.8 9.0 41.1 29) 7.1] 41.3 3.4; 82 41.0 2.5 6.1 
October-.__... 40.8; 2.5 6.1 41.9 3.6 8.6 2.1 3.7 8.8 41.2 3.1 7.5 41.8 3.8 9.1 41.0 2.4 5.9 
November- —_ 40.6) 26] 64) 41.4 3.3 8.0) 41.8 3.5 8.4} 41.0 2.9 7.1) 42.2 4.5| 10.7| 40.8 2.3 5.6 
December-__- | 41.2 2.7 6.6 | 42.1 3.6) 86! 42.6 3.7 8.7 41.2 2.8 6.8 3.6 4.8 11.0) 41.0 2.3 5.6 
1957: January ? 41.09 | 2.9 7.1 40.58 2.8 6.9 41.8 3.3 7.9 40.4 2.2 4 41.3 2.8 6.8 40.4 2.2 5.4 
| Durable goods—Con. | Nondurable goods 
A Total: Nondurable Food and kindred | | Apparel and other 
manufacturing goods products Tobacco manufactures| Textile-mil] products | finished textile 
industries _ products 
1956: Average _..-.- |} 40.4) 26] 64) 39.6 }; 25); 63] 41.1) 3.3 8.0 38.8 1.1 2.8] 39.6 2.6 6.6 36. 3 ; £3 | 3.3 
January.......| 40.5 2.7 6.7} 39.9; 27] 68 | 41.5 3. 5 | 8&4) 38.1 1.2 3.1) 40.4 3.0 7.4 36. 5 1.3 3.6 
-| 40.6 2.7 6.7] 39.8) 25) 63); 40.7 3.0 7.4) 36.6 me 1.9} 40.5 2.9 37.4 1.5 4.0 
40.4 25) 62) 396) 25) 63) 40.6 2.9 oat 37.8 | Tip ile (1, ioe 36.7) 1.3 3.5 
40.5 25; 62); 392; 24 6.1 40.2 | 2.8 | 7.0 7.9 9] 24 39.3; 2.4) 6.1 36.2 1.1 3.0 
40.2} 25] 62) 391] 23 5.9} 40.6| 3.1 7.6| 38.8] 11] 28] 3839) 23 5.9 | 35.7 1.0 2.8 
40.1 2.3 5.7 39.2 2.4 6.1) 41.2 3.5) 85) 39.2 1.3 33 38.7 2.1 5.4 35.5 9 2.5 
39. 6 22; 656 39.4 25/| 63 41.2 3.4 8.3 38.8} Lil 2.8 38.7 2.1 5.4 35.8 10 2.8 
40.2 2.6] 65] 396) 25! 63] 41.4] 3.3 8.0 | 39.1 1.0 2.6| 39.2 2.3 5.9 | 36.5 9 3.3 
40.3 28! 69 39.8; 2.8 7.0 42.2 3.9 9.2 40.9 1.3 3.2 39.3 2.4; 6.1 36.0 1.1 3.1 
40.7 3.1] 7.6) 39.8] 2.7 6.8 | 41.3 3.5 8.5 39.6 1.0 2.5 40.0 2.8 7.0 | 36.4 1.3 3.6 
November....| 40.3 2.8 | 6.9 39.6 2.7 6.8} 41.3] 3.7 9.0 38.8 1.3 2.8 40.2 2.9 7.2 36.1 1.3 3.6 
December.....| 40.6/ 2.7! 67] 39.8 2.6 6.5) 41.0 3.4 7.8 39.8 1.5 3.8 | 40.2 2.7 6.7 36.3 1.2 3.3 
1957: January ? | 39.9 | 2.5 6.3 39.1! 23 5.9 40.3 2.9 7.21 38.5 1.1 2.9 39.1 2.3 5.9 35.8 1.1 1 





Nondurshle goods—Continued 






































Paper and allied Printing, publishing, | Chemicals and allied | Products of petroleum) Rubber products Leather and leather 
products and allied industries | products and coa | products 

42.8| 46] 10.7 | 33.8| 3.2] TY 41.3| 23] 56] 411| 20] 49] 402/ 28] 70] 37.6 $6: a7 

43.1 4.7| 10.9] 38.7 | 2.8] 7.2] 41.4) 23] 56] 41.3/ 20] 48] 407) 3.5] 86] 390) 20 5.1 
42.7 4.4 10.3; 38.6); 28) 7.3] 41.3] 22 §.3 | 40.7) 1.7 | 4.2) 40.1 27) 67] 39. 5 | 2.2 | 5.6 
43.0 4.8 11.2) 39.0 3.1) 7.9) 41.2; 22] 53 41.2} 22) 53] 3025] 23] 5&8] 382; 1.8] 4.7 
428) 45/ 105) 388) 31) 80) 41.2) 23) 5.6] 41.2} 20) 49] 399) 25] 63] 366) 1.3] 36 
42.4 4.3 10.1 38.7 3.0 7.8) 41.3 2.2 | 5.3 | 40.7 1.8 4.4 39.9 24; 6.0 36.5 1.1) 3.0 
42.7) 4.5 10.5 | 3.6) 30) 7.8] 413) 23) 56] 411) 22) 54] 305] 23) 58) 373) 11] 29 
= 43.0 48 11.2 | 38. 6 | 3.0; 7.8 41.1! 23 6.6 | 41.8 2.4 &7| 27) 25] 63] 30] L3] 3.2 
August........| 42.6 4.6] 10.8] 38.8) 32] 82] 40.9 2.2 5.4 | 40.9 2.1} 65.1] 40.2 2.8] 7.0] 37.6 1.2 22 
September....| 43.0) 4.8 11.2; 39.0; 3.7 }; 95 41.4 2.4 5.8 | 41.7 23; 65.5 40.5 3.0; 7.4 36.9 1.1] 3.0 
October...._- 42.9) 48/ 11.2] 391] 3.6] 9.2) 41.3) 22) 53] 40.8 2.0 4.9) 40.8 3.4 8.3 | 36.9 1.2 3.3 
November....| 42.8 | 4.7 11.0); 38.6 3.2 8.3) 41.4 2.2 | 5.3 40.9 1.9 4.6) 40.5 2.8 6.9 36.9 1.2 3.3 
December___.. 43.0} 46] 10.7] 39.1 3.5| 9.0] 41.6] 22] 53] 41.0 1.8 4.4] 41.4 3.2 7.71 37 1.3 3.4 
1957: January ?___- 42.4) 4.4! 10.4 aes OF) Fas Oet BQ £3 41.0! A 4.1! 41.1 3.1 7.5 38.0 1.3 | 3.4 
1 Covers premium overtime hours of peeaes and related workers during and holiday hours are included only if premium wage rates were paid. Hours 
the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. Overtime hours are for which only shift differential, hazard, incentive, or other similar types of 
those for which premiums were paid because the hours were in excess of the premiums were paid are excluded. These data are not available prior to 


number of hours of either the straight-time workday or workweek. Weekend 1956. 3 Preliminary. 
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D: Consumer and Wholesale Prices 


TABLE D-1: Consumer Price Index '—United States city average: All items and major groups of items 










































[1947-49 = 100) 
Year and month All items Food Apparel Housing Transporta- | Medical care Personal care | Reading and | Other goods 
tion ; recreation and services 
1947: Average............ 95. 5 95.9 97.1 95. 0 90.6 94.9 97.6 95.5 4.1 
1948: Average.--_- enn 102.8 104.1 103. 5 101.7 100.9 100.9 101.3 100.4 1.5 
eae 101.8 100.0 99.4 103. 3 108. 5 104.1 101.1 104.1 103.4 
1950: Average... _ 102.8 101.2 98.1 106. 1 111.3 106. 0 101.1 103.4 105, 2 
1951: Average... -” 111.0 112.6 106. 9 112.4 | $ 118.4 111.1 110.5 106.5 109. 7 
1952: Average............-. 113.5 114.6 105. 8 114.6 126. 2 117.2 111.8 107.0 115.4 
dt ae 114.4 112.8 104.8 117.7 129.7 121.3 112.8 108.0 118.2 
1954: Average...........- 114.8 112.6 104.3 119.1 128.0 125. 2 113.4 107.0 120.1 
1955: Average............ 114.5 110.9 103.7 120.0 126. 4 128.0 115.3 106. 6 120.2 
BOGS: A VORESS.. .00c0<+-<-s 116.2 111.7 105. 5 121.7 128.7 132. ¢ 120.0 108. 1 122.0 
1953: January ............. 113.9 113.1 104. 6 116.4 129.3 119.4 112.4 107.8 115.9 
SESS 113.4 111.5 104. 6 116.6 129.1 119.3 112.5 107.5 115.8 
IS, cediicnetihiabiniomdinics | 113.6 111.7 104.7 116.8 129.3 119.5 112.4 107.7 117.5 
(PRS al 113.7 111.5 104. 6 117.0 129.4 120. 2 112.5 107.9 117.9 
_ Sa 114.0 112.1 104.7 117.1 120.4 120.7 112.8 108.0 118.0 
) Eee 114.5 113.7 104. 6 17.4 129.4 121.1 112.6 107.8 118.2 
ee 114.7 113.8 104.4 117.8 129.7 121.5 112.6 107.4 118.3 
SE 115.0 114.1 104.3 118.0 130. 6 121.8 112.7 107.6 118.4 
September. ........- | 115.2 113.8 105.3 118.4 130.7 22.6 112.9 107.8 118, 5 
RE 115.4 113.6 105. 5 118.7 130.7 122. 8 113.2 108. 6 119.7 
November. ......_. 115.0 112.0 105. 5 118.9 130. 1 123.3 113.4 108.9 120.2 
December......-.--- | 114.9 | 112.3 105.3 118.9 128.9 123.6 113.6 108. 9 120.3 
1954: January............- | 115.2 113.1 104.9 118.8 130. 5 123.7 113.7 108.7 | 120.3 
February. | 115.0 112.6 104.7 118.9 129.4 124.1 |° 113.9 108.0 120.2 
March... 114.8 112.1 104.3 119.0 129.0 124.4 114.1 108. 2 120.1 
eee 114.6 112.4 104.1 118.5 129.1 124.9 112.9 106. 5 120.2 
a . 115.0 113.3 104. 2 118.9 129. 1 125.1 113.0 106. 4 120.1 
aa - 115.1 113.8 104.2 118.9 128.9 125.1 112.7 106. 4 120.1 
= 115.2 114.6 104.0 119.0 126.7 125. 2 113.3 107.0 120.3 
August 115.0 113.9 103.7 119.2 126. 6 125.5 113.4 106. 6 120. 2 
September... 114.7 112.4 104.3 119.5 126.4 125.7 113.5 106. 5 120.1 
October j 114.5 111.8 104.6 119.5 125.0 125.9 113.4 106. 9 120.1 
November. ......-.- 114.6 111.1 104.6 119.5 127.6 126.1 113.8 106.8 120.0 
December.....-.-.... 114.3 110.4 104.3 119.7 127.3 126. 3 113.6 106. 6 119.9 
1965: January............- 114.3 110.6 103.3 119.6 127.6 126. 5 113.7 106. 9 119.9 
February. salen 114.3 110.8 103. 4 119.6 127.4 126. 8 113.5 106. 4 119.8 
March.-... | 114.3 110.8 103. 2 119.6 27.3 127.0 113.5 106. 6 119.8 
SE eincnscnciandmurt 114.2 111.2 103. 1 119.5 125.3 27.3 113.7 106. 6 119.8 
ae 114.2 111.1 103.3 119.4 125. 5 127.5 113.9 106. 5 119.9 
i phininn 114.4 111.3 103. 2 119.7 125.8 27.6 114.7 106. 2 119.9 
=e | 114.7 112.1 103. 2 119.9 125.4 127.9 115.5 104. 3 120.3 
August ae 114.5 111.2 103. 4 120.0 125. 4 128.0 115.8 106. 3 100.4 
September... ‘ 114.9 111.6 104.6 120. 4 125. 3 128. 2 116.6 106.7 120.6 
October _-..-.- - 114.9 110.8 104.6 120. 8 126. 6 128.7 117.0 106.7 120.6 
November - sedi 115.0 109. 8 104.7 120.9 128. 5 129.8 117.5 106.8 120. 
December-.-....-..-- 114.7 109. 5 104.7 120.8 127.3 130. 2 17.9 106. 8 120 
10080: January...........<- 114.6 109, 2 104. 1 120. 6 5. 8 130.7 118.5 107.3 12.8 
February... ‘ 114.6 108. 8 104. 6 120.7 4. 9 130.9 118.9 107. 5 120.9 
114.7 109.0 104.8 120.7 4.7 131.4 119.2 107.7 121.2 
114.9 109. 6 104.8 120. 8 4 131.6 119.5 108. 2 121.4 
115.4 111.0 104.8 120. 9 1 131.9 119.6 108 2 121.5 
116.2 113, 2 104.8 121.4 1.8 132.0 119.9 121.8 
117.0 114.8 105.3 121.8 7 132.7 120.1 122. 2 
116.8 113.1 105.5 122.2 5 133.3 120.3 122. 1 
117.1 113.1 106. 5 122. 5 28.6 134.0 120. 5 122.7 
117.7 113.1 106.8 122.8 132. 6 134.1 120.8 123.0 
117.8 112.9 107.0 123.0 133. 2 134. 5 121.4 123. 2 
118.0 112.9 107.0 123. 5 133. 1 134.7 121 109.3 123.3 
1607: JanUNy......2-<.5-- 118.2 112.8 106. 4 123.8 133. 6 135.3 122. 1 109.9 23.8 
February --.. a 118.7 113. € 106, 1 124.5 134. 4 135. 5 122.6 1 ’ 124. ( 
1 The Consumer Price Index measures the average change in prices of goods For a description of the index, see BLS Bull. 1168, Techniques of Preparing 
and services purchased by urban wage-earner and clerical-worker families. Major BLS Statistical Series, Ch. 9 
Data for 46 large, medium-size, an¢ small cities are combined for the United Historica] tabulations of indexes for the United States city averags and for 





States average. 20 individual large cities are available upon request. 
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TABLE D-2: Consumer Price Index '—United States city average: Food, apparel, housing, and their 















































subgroups 
[1947-49 = 100] 
Food 
; Apparel | Housing 
Food at home 
] | | | 
| | | | | 
Cereals Meats, | Fruits Other | | Wom- } | Gas | Solid |House-|House- 
otal | and | poul- | Datry/ and | foods |Men’s| en's | Foot-| Other | and | fuels | fur- | hold 
food at/bakery| try, | -| vege-| st | Total | and | and | wear | appar-| Total’) Rent | elec- | and | nish- | opera- 
home | prod- and ucts | tables home!) boys’ | girls’ | elé } tricity fuel oil) ings | tion 
IHD had hel et SP al TE ER hats see 
ee pres pen ey IE (PPPs FPN pe Bowe gover 
05.9 | 94.0/ 93.5| 98.7| 97.6 | 100.1 | 97.1 | 07.3 | 98.0) 94.5) (% | 95.0/ 944) 97.6) 888) 97.2) 97.2 
104.1 | 103.4 | 106.1 | 106.3 | 100.5 102.5 | 103.5 | 102.7 | 108.8 | 103.2 | 108.6 | 101.7 | 100.7 | 100.0 | 104.4 | 103.2 | 102.6 
100.0 | 102.7 | 100.5 | 96.9) 101.9) 97.5 | 99.4 100.0; 98.1 | 1024) 93.2 | 103.3 | 105.0 | 102.5 | 106.8 99.6) 100.1 
101.2 | 104.5 104.9 | 95.9) 97.6 101.2 98.1 | 99.5 948 | 104.0) 92.0) 106.1 | 108.8 102.7 110.5 | 100.3 101.2 
112.6 | 114.0 | 117.2 | 107.0 106.7 | 114.6 | 106.9 | 107.7 | 102.2 | 117.7 | 101.6 | 1124 | 113.1 | 103.1 | 116.4 | 111.2 109.0 
114.6 | 116.8 | 116.2 | 111.5 | 117.2 109.3 | 105.8 | 108.2 | 100.9 | 115.3 92.1 | 114.6 | 117.9 | 104.5 | 118.7 | 108.5 111.8 
112.5 | 119.1 | 109.9 | 109.6 | 113.5 | 112.2 | 104.8 | 107.4 | 99.7 | 115.2 92.1 | 117.7 | 124.1 | 106.6 | 123.9 | 107.9 115.3 
111.9 | 121.9 108.0 | 106.1 | 111.9 | 1148 | 1043 106.8 98.9 116.4 90.7 | 119.1 | 128.5 107.9 | 123.5 | 106.1 117.4 
108: 7 | 123.9 | 101.6 105.9 | 113.5 | 111.5 | 103.7 | 105.7 | 98.0 | 117.7} 90.6 | 120.0 | 130.3 | 110.7 | 125.2 104.1] 119.1 
110.2 | 125.6 97.1 | 108.7 | 119.0 | 112.8 | 105.5 | 107.4 | 98.7 | 123.9 91.4 | 121.7 | 132.7 | 111.8 | 130.7 | 103.0 122.9 
| | | | | 
112.9 117.7 | 110.9 | 111.6 | 116.7 | 109.7 | 104.6 | 107.1 99.7 | 114.3 | 92.0 | 116.4) 121.1 | 105.9 | 123.3 | 107.7 113.4 
111.1 | 117.6 | 107.7 | 110.7 | 115.9 | 107.3 | 104.6 | 107.3 99.3 114.6 92.3 | 116.6 121.5 106.1 | 123.3 108.0) 113.5 
111.3 | 117.7 | 107.4 | 110.3 | 115.5 | 109.1 | 104.7 | 107.3 | 99.6 114.5 92.4 | 116.8 | 121.7 | 106.5 | 124.4 1080); 114.0 
111.1 1180 | 106.8 | 109.0 | 115.0 110.4 1044.6 | 107.3) 99.4 114.8 92.1 | 117.0 | 122.1 | 106.5 | 123.6 107.8) 114.3 
| 111.7 | 118.4 | 109.2 | 107.8 | 115.2 | 110.3 | 104.7 | 107.4) 99.4) 115.1 92.5 | 117.1 | 123.0 | 106.6 | 121.8 | 107.6 | 114.7 
| 113.7 | 118.9 | 111.3 | 107.5 | 121.7 | 110.9 | 104.6 | 107.2 | 99.2 | 115.3 92.3 | 117.4 | 123.3 | 106.4 | 121.8 | 1080) 115.4 P 
| 113.8 | 119.1 | 112.0) 108.3 | 1182 | 112.3 | 104.4 | 107.4 98.9 | 115.0 92.2 | 117.8 | 123.8 | 106.4 | 123.7 | 108.1 115.7 
} 114.1 | 119.5 114.1 | 1081 | 112.7) 114.4 | 104.3 | 107.3 98.7 | 115.0 92.0 118.0 | 125.1 | 106.9 | 123.9 | 107.4 115.8 
| 113.5 120.3 | 113.5 | 109.6 | 106.6 | 116.7 | 105.3 107.5 | 100.5 | 115.3 92.5 | 118.4 | 126.0 | 106.9 | 124.6 | 108.1 116.0 
| 113.3 | 120.4 | 111.1 | 110.1 | 107.7 | 117.4 | 105.5 | 107.6 | 100.8 | 115.8 92.3 | 118.7 | 126.8 | 107.0 | 125.7 | 108.1 116.6 
} 111.4 120.6 | 107.0 110.5 | 107.4 | 114.8 | 105.5 | 107.8 | 100.7 | 116.2 91.3 | 118.9 | 127.3 | 107.3 | 125.9 | 108.3 116.9 
111.7 | 120.9 | 107.8 | 110.3 | 109.2 | 113.5 105.3 | 107.6 | 100.5 | 116.1 90.9 | 118.9 | 127.6 | 107.2, 125.3 | 108.1 117.0 
112.6 | 121.2 | 110.2 | 109.7 | 110.8 | 113.5 104.9 | 107.4 99.8 | 116.2 90.4 | 118.8 | 127.8 | 107.1 | 125.7 | 107.2 117.2 
112.0 | 121.3 | 109.7 | 109.0 | 108.0 | 114.0 | 104.7 | 107.4 99.5 116.1 90.4 | 118.9 | 127.9 | 107.5 | 126.2) 107.2 117.3 
111.4 | 121.2 | 109.5 | 108.0 | 107.8 | 112.3 | 104.3 | 107.2 99.0 116.1 90.0 | 119.0 | 128.0 | 107.6 125.8 107.2) 117.5 
111.8 | 121.1 110.5 | 104.6 | 110.0 | 113.6 | 104.1 | 107.1 98.4 | 116.1 | 90.4 | 118.5 | 128.2) 107.6 | 123.9) 106.1 116.9 
112.8 | 121.3 | 111.0 103.5 | 114.6 114.5 |) 104.2 107.3 98.5 | 115.9 90.9 | 118.9 | 128.3 | 107.7 | 120.9! 105.9! 117.2 
113.3 | 121.3 | 111.1 102.9 117.1 | 115.2 | 104.2 107.0 98.5 | 116.3 91.0 | 118.9 128.3 | 107.6 | 120.9 | 105.8 117.2 
114.2 | 121.6 109.7 104.3 | 120.1 | 117.3 | 104.0 | 106.6 98.2 116.5 90.8 | 119.0 128.5 | 107.8 | 121.1 | 105.7 117.2 
113.3 | 122.3 | 107.6 105.1 | 114.7 119.6 | 103.7 106.4 97.7 | 116.9 90.7 | 119.2 | 128.6 | 107.8 | 121.9 105.4 117.3 
111.6 122.6 | 106.7 105.8 | 110.5 116.0 | 1043 106.4 99.0 | 116.5 90.9 | 119.5 | 128.8 | 107.9 | 122.4 | 106.0) 117.4 
110.9 122.7 | 103.9 106.7) 111.1 115.7 | 104.6 | 106.4 99.6 | 116.7 91.1 | 119.5 | 129.0 | 108.5 123.8 | 105.6 117.6 
| 110.1 | 123.1 | 103.5 106.6 | 109.6 113.7 | 104.6 | 106.5 99.5 117.0 | 91.2 | 119.5 | 129.2 | 108.7 | 124.2) 105.4 117.8 
123.3 102.2 | 106.8 1084 112.0 | 104.3 106.5 99.0 | 116.9 91.1 | 119.7 | 129.4 | 109.1 | 125.5 | 105.4 117.7 
| } | 
| 109.4 | 123.4 | 102.4 106.4 | 110.6 | 111.3 | 103.3 | 105.5 | 97.6 | 116.7 | 90.5 | 119.6 | 129.5 | 109.4 | 126.1 104.6 117.7 
} 100.6 | 123.8 102.5 | 106.1 | 110.7 | 1121 | 103.4 | 105.6 97.7 | 116.6 90.6 | 119.6 | 129.7 | 109.9 | 126.2 | 104.8] 117.7 
| 109.7 | 123.9 102.3 | 105.4 | 112.0 | 111.9 103.2 | 105.6 97.4 | 116.7) 90.4 | 119.6 130.0 | 110.3 | 126.2) 1046) 117.9 
110.1 | 123.9 103.0 104.6 | 117.5 109.4 | 103.1 105.5 97.1 | 116.9 90.2 | 119.5 | 129.9 | 110.3 | 125.7 | 104.5 118.1 
} 110.0 | 123.8 | 102.1 | 104.0 | 120.2 108.4 103.3 | 105.7 97.3 | 117.4 | 90.3 | 119.4 | 130.3 | 110.9 | 122.5 | 103.7 | 119.0 
} 110.3 | 124.0 | 103.8 | 104.1 | 119.5 | 107.7 | 103.2 | 105.6 97.2 | 117.4 | 90.1 | 119.7 | 180.4 | 110.7 | 122.7 | 103.8] 119.2 
| 111.1 | 124.2 | 103.7 | 104.7 | 121.9 | 109.2 | 103.2 | 105.7 96.9 117.5 90.5 | 119.9 | 130.4 | 110.8 | 123.2! 103.6 119.4 
110.0 | 124.1 | 102.9 | 105.7 | 111.3 112.6 | 103.4) 105.5 97.4 117.6 90.5 | 120.0 | 130.5 | 110.8 | 123.8 | 103.2! 119.5 
110.4 1240 103.5 | 106.5 110.2 114.1 | 104.6 | 105.8 99.5 | 118.1 91.0 120.4) 130.5 | 111.2 125.2 103.6 119.8 
.4 > 123.9 100.9 | 107.5 | 108.5 | 113.9 | 104.6 | 106.0 99.5 | 118.4 91.0 | 120.8 | 130.8 | 111.2 | 126.3 | 104.4 120.1 
108.2 | 123.9 97.1 | 107.8 | 109.0 113.1 | 104.7 | 106.0 99.3 119.2 91.0 | 120.9 | 130.9 | 111.5 | 126.7 | 104.5 | 120. 5 
107.9 | 13.9 94.6 | 107.7 110.7 | 113.7 | 104.7 | 106.1 99.1 | 119.8 91.1 120.8 | 131.1 | 111.5 | 128.0 | 103.4 120.7 
1956: January-...---- | 109.2 | 107.5 | 123.9 93.3 | 107.3 112.6 | 112.8 | 104.1 | 106.0 97.9 | 120.4 90.7 | 120.6 | 131.4 | 111.7 | 129.5 | 102.0| 121.2 
February - ---- | 108.8 | 107.1 | 124.3 93.6 | 107.3 | 113.3 | 109.6 | 104.5 | 106.5 98.3 | 121.3 91.0 | 120.7 | 131.5 | 111.7 | 130.0 | 102.5 | 121.4 
Mareh...--.--- | 109.0 | 107.3 | 124.4) 92.8 | 106.9 | 114.8 | 110.7 | 104.8 | 106.6 | 98.3 | 121.9 | 91.1 | 120.7 | 131.6 | 111.7 | 130.6 | 103.1 | 121.6 
[  _: | 109.6 | 107.9 | 124.5 94.0 | 106.4 | 116.7 | 110.8 | 104.8 | 106.5 98.1 | 123.0) 91.1 | 120.8 | 131.7 | 111.8 | 129.7 | 102.7 122.1 
zs | 111.0 | 109.5 124.7 95.5 | 107.5 | 121.5 | 110.9 | 104.8 | 107.0 | 97.9 | 122.8 91.1 | 120.9 | 132.2) 111.8 | 127.9 | 102.6 |} 122.4 
———E 113.2 | 112.1 | 125.2 98.0 | 107.7 | 131.4 | 111.1 | 104.8 | 107.5 97.5 | 123.1 91.1 | 121.4 | 132.5 | 111.7 | 128.4 | 102.8 122.6 
ae 114.8 | 113.8 | 125.8 99.3 | 108.7 | 135.2 | 112.8 | 105.3 | 107.7 | 98.0 | 124.2 91.4 | 121.8 | 133.2 | 111.7 | 128.7 | 102.8 123.0 
August_......- 113.1 111.8 | 126.3 | 99.9 109.2 20.7 | 113.9 | 105.5 | 107.7 | 98.1 | 124.8 91.5 | 122.2 | 133.2 | 112.1 | 129.5 | 102.6 123.4 
September----| 113.1 | 111.7 | 126.6 | 101.3 | 109.8 | 1148 115.4 106.5 | 108.3 | 99.6 126.0} 92.0 | 122.5 | 133.4 | 1122 130.5 103.3 123.7 
October......-. } 113.1 | 111.7 | 126.8 | 100.8 | 110.7 | 113.9 | 115.8 | 106.8 108.2 | 100.1 | 126.2 92.1 | 122.8 | 133.4 | 112.0 | 132.9 | 103.6 124.2 
November ----| 112.9 | 111.3 | 127.0 98.8 | 111.1 | 115.8 | 115.2 | 107.0 | 108.4 | 100.4 | 126.2) 92.1 | 123.0 | 133.8 | 111.8 | 134.3 | 103.8 | 124.5 
December.-.---_- 112.9 111.2 | 127.4 | 98.0 | 111.3 117.4 114.2 107.0 | 108.6 | 100.3 | 126.4 92.2 | 123.5 | 134.2 | 112.0 | 136.1 | 104.1 124.8 
| | | | } | | | | 
1957: January..-.-.-| 112.8 | 111.1 | 128.0 99.0 | 111.2 | 116.9 | 112.7 | 106.4) 108.4 98.9 | 126.7 91.9 | 123.8 134.2 / 112.3 138.9 | 104.0 125.4 
February-...- | 113.6 | 112.0 | 129.1 | 101.4 | 111.1 | 116.5 | 113.0 | 106.1 | 108.6 | 98.2 | 127.2| 91.7 | 124.5 | 134.2 | 1124 | 139.3 | 105.0 | 125.6 





1 See footnote 1 to table D-1. 3 Includes eggs, fats and oils, sugar and sweets, beverages (nonalcoholic), 
3!In addition to subgroups shown here, total food includes restaurant meals and other miscellaneous foods. 


and other food bought and eaten away from home. Before 1953, food away 4 Includes yard goods, diapers, and miscellaneous items, 
from home was represented in the index by food bought to be consumed 5 In addition to ay os shown here, total housing includes the purchase 
at home, price of homes and other homeowner costs. 


6 Not available. 
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TABLE D-3: Consumer Price Index '—All items indexes for selected dates, by city 










































































[1947-49100] 
City | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | June 
| 1957 | 1957 | 1956 | 1956 | 1956 | 1956 1956 | 1956 | 1956 | 1956 | 1956 | 1956 | 1956 | 1950 
| i | } | | 
United States city average 2_........ | 418.7} 1182] 18.0] 117.8] 117.7 17.1] 1168] 17.0] 162] 115.4) 1149 | 114.7 | 114.6 | 101.8 
Ce l@ | @ | n95) @m | ® | use| @ @ | use| @ @ | 168] @ ® 
Baltimore, Md- | ( 1 119.5) (@Q) (3) 117.5 (3) () 116.6 (3) @) 115.2 (3) 101.6 
Boston, Mass. ws ) 9.0) @) | (3) 119.3 (3) (3) 117.8 () @) 115.2 @® () 102. 8 
C... —oreeeeen } 121.8 21.0} 121.0} 121.0] 121.1] 120.3] 120.0] 1205) 119.5] 118.6] 118.1] 117.7] 118.3 102. 8 
Cincinnati, Ohio ) 117.5 ® (3) 117.1 ) @® 116.3 (4) ® 114.3 @ 101.2 
ee 4 (3) 10.0} @) | @ 119.1] @ (Q) 117.3} @ (3) 115.7} @) 
Detroit, Mich : 120.2 120.6 120.0 | 119.7 119. 6 120.2 118.7 118.0 117.4 116.9 116.4 102. 8 
Houston, Tex (@) 119.7 @ ; @ 118.2 @) @) 116.8 (® @ 116. 6 103. 8 
Kansas City, Mo-__.-- ; @ (?) 118.9} (3) (3) 117.6 @) @) 116.4 (3) @ 3) 
Los Angeles, Calif 119.4 119.1 118. 5 117.8 117.4 118.1 117.4 116.9; 1163 116.1 115.8 101.3 
Minneapolis, Minn.............-.--- | @ | no4] @& @ | urs] @ | @ | ur7] © | @_| 186] @ (4) 102.1 
New York, N. Y ; 115.9 115.6 115.5 115.6 115.7 115.1 | 114.4) 1146 113.8 113.0 112.3 112.2 112.1 100.9 
Philadelphia, Pa | 119.7 118.8 118.6 118.2 118.6 118.4 | 117.9] 117.9 116.8 116. 2 116.0 115.8 114.7 101.6 
Pittsburgh, Pa__........- (3) 118.8 (3) (3) 118.2) (3) | @) | 117.3 () (@) 115.2 (3) (8) 101.1 
Portland, Oreg SRE | (3) 120.1 Q) (3) 119.5 @® | @& 118.6 @) @ | 1164 @) @) ® 
} j | 
| ae } @® | @ 119.1} (3) @) | 1181] @ @) 17.0} @ | @® | 087] @® 101.1 
San Francisco, Calif................- | @ (3 121.6 @) @) | 119.0 (3) @) | 117.9 @® | @® | 068); @® 100. 9 
a ceneincae | 115.5 | (3) (3) 149! @ | @ 113.5; @ | @ 1121; @ | @® 111.1 Q) 
“eas | 122.2 ; @) (3) 120.2; @ | @) | 118.8 ® | ® | 71 a | @® 116.2 @® 
| eS | S : eee: | 117.5) @) | (3) 115.9 ® | ® | 157 | ® |; @ | use] O |] O | 113.4) @ 
1 See footnote 1 to table D-1. Indexes measure time-to-time changes in 3 Average of 46 cities. 

prices of goods and services purchased by urban wage-earner and clerical- + Indexes are computed monthly for 5 cities and once every 3 months on a 
worker families. They do not indicate whether it costs more to live in one rotating cycle for the 15 remaining cities. 


city than in another. 
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TABLE D-4: Consumer Price Index '—Food and its subgroups, by city 




























































[1947-49=100] 
Food at home 
Total food ? 
} Total food at home | Cereals and bakery products Meats, poultry, and fish 
City 

| Feb. | Jan. Feb. | Feb. Jan, Feb Feb. Jan. Feb Feb Jan. Feb 

| 1957 1957 1956 | 1957 1957 1956 1957 1957 1956 1957 1957 1956 
! —EEE a ee | a — ———— _ ——_—___— a —_— —— 
United States city average ?..._| 113.6 112.8 108.8 112.0 111.1 107.1 | 129.1 128.0 124.3 101.4 99.0 93.6 
a Ee W214 | 4nn.2) 107 9} 110.8] 109.9 05.9 120.0} 119.0 | 118.8 104.7 101.9 ” 96.2 
Baltimore, Md_ 115.3 | 114.9 | 109.9 | 111.6 111.1 107.2 127.1 126. 9 121.3 102.8 100.8 95.0 
Boston, Mass_. 112.5 112.1 | 107.6 | 110.0 109. 6 104.8 127.7 126.8 121.9 99.9 98. 2 92.5 
Chicago, Il}..-- 110.9 109. 5 106. 8 108. 8 107.5 104.71 122.1 120. 4 118.9 94.0 92 2 a7 6 
Cincinnati, Ohio 114.4 | 113.8 109.5 | 112.7 112.0 107.7 | 127.2 124. 5 123.8 102. 9 100.9 93.9 

| 
Cleveland, Ohio. | 111.7 | 171.0 | 106. 6 109. 6 109. 1 104.4 122.3 122.1 119.3 | 97.9 91.1 
Detroit, Mich-_.- 115.9 114.7 | 110.4 114.2 112.8 108. 6 123.3 122.6 119.6 98. 5 91.9 
Housto 112.1 111.9 | 106.7 | 110.3 110.1 105. 3 121.2 120.9 117.4 96. 7 89. 6 
Kansas 109.6 | 109. 0 104.7 | 107.4 106.7 | 102.7 124.7 | 124.0 120.5 97.4 88.7 
Los Angeles, Calif. | 116.9 | 116. 4 111.4 13.3 113.1 | 108. 2 133. 4 132.9 128.2 102.7 94.7 
| | | | 
Minneapolis, Minn | 112.6 112.6 111.2 111.2 111.3 10. 4 129.9 96. 1 94.6 ¥2. 2 
New York, N. Y 112.9 | 112.3 108. 6 111.2 110.4 106. 6 132.9 103. 4 100. 5 6.3 
Philadelphia, Pa-. 116.5 | 115.5 110.3 114.8 113.7 108. 7 131.3 104. 4 101.8 96.0 
Pittsburgh, Pa-- | 114.8 | 114.9 109. 2 112.9 113.0 108.0 127.3 8.5 98.4 91.4 
Portland, Oreg..-.----------.- 15.6 | 118.5 110.2} 113.5 113.4 108. 8 131.2 101.1 100. 4 93.6 
fo *}. Se 115.6 | 115.0 | 109. 7 111.7 111.0 107.3 124.9 98.9 97.1 91.4 
San Francisco, Calif. - 116.1 | 116.3 111.7 114.7 114.9 110.3 139.0 104.7 104.3 100. 7 
Scranton, Pa.......... 110.6 109. 8 | 105. 4 110.0 109. 0 104. 5 125. 5 100.4 99.0 91.2 
Seattle, Wash hescieidipentncien 115.9 115.4 110.2 114.7 114.1 109.0 137.6 101.5 99.1 93. 5 
Washington, D. C............ 115.9 | 113.7 109.9 113.6 111.8 107.8 129.3 102. 3 98.8 43. 0 
Food at home—Continued 
City Dairy products Fruits and vegetables Other foods at home * 

Feb. Jan. Feb. Fet Jan. Feb Feb Jan. Feb 

} 1957 | 1957 1956 1957 1957 1956 1957 1957 1956 
111.1 111.2 107.3 116.5 116.9 113.3 113.0 112.7 109. 6 
~ 3.1] 28 108. 7 117.7; 1169 113.9 106.1 106. 7 2.4 
112.4 112.5 108. 9 110. 5 111.3 111.4 113.1 113 109. 4 
113.8 | 115.2 108.9 111.8 112.9 2 106. 1 105.3 03.2 
111.0 110.7 107.6 113.2 113.7 112.6 120.1 17.4 6.0 
114.2 114.2 110. 7 112.2 12.8 10.2 | 118.0 118. 6 14.7 
108. 4 108. 4 102. 2 1122 113. 1 | 116.6 116. 6 113.0 
112.7 112. 5 104.8 | 128. 6 127.0 | 115.8 115.0 111.6 
Houston, Tex....- --| 112.7 112.7 109.7 | 119.7 120.1 112 112.6 8.9 
Kansas City, Mo.. a 107.9 | 108.0 | 107.5 | 111.0 110.6 106. 1 106. 4 28 
EA ET | 105.3 | 105.3 102.8 | 122.8 123.7 112.9 112.7 1.7 

| | | 
Minneapolis, Minn. 104.0 | 107.8 111.2 122.7 123.0 | 120. ( 119.6 118, 2 
New York, N. Y.-...... 109. 4 109.6 | 104. 5 110.8 | 112.3 | | 112.2 112.2 109.7 
Philadelphia, Pa- 116.1 | 116.0 | 110.1 119. 4 | 118.8 | 112.¢ i 8.5 
Pittsburgh, Pa.. 114.1 | 113.6 | 110.0 115.8 116.6 | | 121.8 18.7 
Pe sisveecedesitaubiesncsncaced 113.7 | 113. 9 | 108. 9 114.9 118.0 | 117. 111.4 
| } | 
i caesilncnsiniccteineeriiaantsiiaies 103.1 102.8 | 122.2 122.8 120.6 120.8 21.1 118. 5 
San Francisco, Calif. -| 113.3 | 113.3 | 120.3 120.5 | 120.1 111.0 112. 107.0 
Scranton, Pa_......-.. ‘ial 108.7 | 108. 6 | 112.7 | 110.2 107.9 110.7 109.8 106. 3 
Seattle, Wash_.. Ja 116.5 116. 6 | 122.0 123.0 | 119.8 112.1 112.0 6.6 
Re : aR 115. 6 115.9 115 113.0 | 113.6 114.2 113.3 1 
! 
1 See footnote 1 to table D-1. 3 Average of 46 cities. 


2 See footnote 2 to table D-2. ‘See footnote 3 to table D-2, 
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TABLE D-5: Consumer Price Index—Average retail prices and indexes of selected foods 
















































| Aver- } Indexes (1947-49 100) (unless otherwise specified) 
age | 
Commodity | price, | | | 
Feb. | Feb. | Jan. | Dee. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | June 
| 1957 1957 | 1957 1956 | 1956 1956 1956 | 1956 1956 1956 | 1956 1956 1956 | 1956 1950 
| Ree See pats Cree GR ERE Mamet, Cee: Re ee cle PT, eee 
Cereals and bakery products: Unit | Cents | 
_ 3 RS 5 pounds 54.1 | 112.5 | 111.9 | 111.2 | 110.7 | 110.5 | 110.5 | 110.9 | 112.1 | 111.5 | 111.0 | 110.5 | 110.4 | 110.2 101.7 
Biscuit mix !_. --20 ounces..| 26.9 95.9 95.7 | 95.6 95.6 95.5 95.3 95. 2 95.2 95.2; 95.1) 95.4! 95.6 95.8 () 
i ae ---- pound. 12.7 | 112.1 | 111.2} 111.4 | 111.0 | 111.1 | 111.4 | 111.8 | 111.9 | 111.3 | 110.3 | 110.6 | 110.5 | 110.6] 93.1 
NE 5h eecighabenniitegien tamale do... 17.0 92.2 92.2 92.2 92.1 92.2; 92.9 93. 1 93.0 | 92.9 92.7 92.9 93.2; 93.3) 843 
Rolled oats... -20 ounces. 21.4 | 131.7 | 128.5 | 120.2 | 119.5 | 119.2 | 119.2 | 119.3 | 119.0 | 119.0 | 119.0 | 118.9 | 118.7 | 118.7 100.2 
Corn flakes --12 ounces. 2.9} 134.5 | 133.4 | 132.6 | 130.2 | 129.2 | 128.5 | 1285 | 128.4 | 128.2 | 128.2] 128.1 | 1281/1281! 106.6 
eee ---- pound._} 18.5 | 139.1 |, 138.2 | 137.5 | 137.2 | 137.1 | 136.6 | 136.0 | 134.9 | 133.7 | 133.0 | 132.9 | 132.6 | 132.5 | 103.8 
Soda crackers !.......- aT ee 28.7 | 111.5 |: 107.3 | 108.7 | 108.6 | 107.8 | 107.7 | 107.8 | 107.7 | 107.5 | 106.8 | 105.5 | 107.3 | 107.0 @ 
Log enn ES. 7ounces..; 24.5 | 126.7 | 125.4 | 125.3 | 125.1 125.0 | 124.8 | 124.6 | 124.1 | 123.8 | 123.7 | 123.6 | 123.0 | 122.9 103.3 
Meats, poultry, and fish: | | | | | | | 
ian ---| 103.5 | 101.2 | 100.3 | 101.3 | 103.5 | 103.8 | 101.3 99.8 | 99.1] 95.5 | 93.6! 91.6] 927) 107.6 
oe  _, |, Seo ---|-------| 97.1 | 97.1 | 98.6 | 101.2 | 103.5 | 1027] 980] 944) 931] 918) 905) 899) 91.5) 113.0 
Round steak pound. 88.1 | 107.1 | 107.7 | 109.0 | 113.3 | 117.2 | 117.5 | 111.8 | 106.7 | 104.2 | 102.1 | 100.2 | 98.8 | 100.9/| 116.0 
Chuck roast ae ee 49.7 89.8 88.8 | 93.0 96. 2 | 9.1) 1) 89.0 33.6 | 83.1] 82.1 | 80.1 | 79.8 81.3 109.7 
Rib roast co = 69.7 | 104.7 | 108.5 | 110.2 | 113.3 | 115.1 | 113.8 | 106.4 | 102.8 | 100.9 |} 9.9) 97.7) 97.3) 99.3) 1121 
Hamburger.........-...-- — we 39.1} 80.6) 80.4 80.6 | 81.4] 823] SL1] 79.9] 79.0) 781) 77.7 | 77.5 | 77.2) 77.8) 111.5 
Veal cutlets............. } 116.8 | 126.7 | 124.5 | 122.0 | 122.0 | 122.6 | 122.6 | 120.7 | 120.0 | 120.2 | 119.9 | 118.9 | 119.4 | 122.0 | 116.0 
| 103.0 | 98.5] 95.6 | 95.2] 98.5] 998) 986] 982] 97.4] 909] 885] 847) 85.7] 97.3 
} 82.8] 113.9 | 109.7 | 106.9 | 109.1 | 116.9 | 120.9 | 117.3 | 118.1 | 118.7 | 106.3 | 100.4 92.6 95. 2 107.6 
| 69.4] 95.4) 886] 844] 83.5] 84.9] 833] 81.9) 82.6] 780] 746] 742] 728] 74.4 83.7 
ar 62.7] 96.9] 95.4] 943] 91.8] 926] 95.1] 917] 96.5] 966] 924] 914] 889! 87.0) 95.7 
OS do....| 68.2] 99.0} 982] 98.9 |t102.3 |f101.4 |103.0 | 102.2 | 103.5 | 108.5 | 103.5 | 949] 926) 93.5 111.6 
Other meats: | 
Ee 0. 53.2 87.8 86.6 | 86.0 | 86.2 | 86.1 5.9} 85.2) 85.4 | 85.2 | 849 84.7 | 84.7 84.6 (2) 
Luncheon meat !__...- " 43.2) 89.4 87.9] 86.8] 85.9| 84.9]! 83.6 83.6 | 83.5 83.6 | 83.6) 83.8) 842) 843 (2) 
Poultry, frying chickens. ..........--- 79.9} 759! 74.7] 75.1] 76.7) 787! 81.4) 847 80.7 | 82.1] 81.6] 833) 83.7) 96.1 
Ready-to-cook.........- 47.6 | ; aes. hae ee ; | we, a TERR se rea 
ish. .- } 109.3 | 109.5 108.9 | 108.3 108 3 108.1 | 108.0 | 107.6 | 108.0 | 108.4 | 108.5 | 109.2 | 108.8 98.8 
Fish, fresh or frozen. ---| 106.7 | 107.3 | 106.7 | 105.8 | 105.7 | 105.6 | 105.3 | 104.7 | 105.1 | 105.5 | 104.9 | 105.3 | 105.4 | 104.6 
Ocean perch, fillet, frozen.... popes. } 42.7] SE: Ses ‘eae: | i - WEIR: MES Metta TERRES) A Meee 
Haddock, fillet, frozen. __-.__--- gc. = RS sae : ee, Gate pas = 
Salmon, pink..........- oy om. | 62.5 | 130.2 | 129.5 | 129.0 | 128.6 | 128.0 | 126.9 | 126.5 | 125.9 | 124.3 | 123.6 | 122.8 | 122.6 87.9 
Tuna fish, chunk !_-6-634-ounce can...| 32.0 | 92.9) 92.7] 92.4 92.2) 926) 927] 929] 93.1 94.9) 965) 98.4) 97.1] @) 
Dairy products: | | | | | } 
Milk, fresh, grocery.....-.......-.----.-- | | 117.1 | 117.2 | 117.2 } 117.0 | 116.5 | 115.3 | 114.2 | 113.6 | 112.0 | 111.8 | 110.2 | 111.3 111.9] 927 
Homogenized, with vitamin D added | | 
quart._| on eee, Pee m= = Bei nd : a ee Leese 
Milk, fresh, delivered................-.- ---| 121.0 | 121.4 | 121.5 | 121.4 | 120.9 | 119.8 | 119.0 | 118.6 | 116.9 | 116.9 | 115.3 | 116.2 | 1168 |) 941 
Homogenized, with vitamin D added | | | | | | 
quart..| 24.7 . oe ey Le os ae | I aris me VE URS 
a pint..| 29.0) 96.3] 96.5] 96.3] 96.2] 95.9] 96.0) 957] 95.5) 952! 949] 95.1) 95.0] 98.2 @ 
OE ee ee pound..| 741) 93.8 4.0) 94.6 4.3 92.9) 91.5 91.1} 9.9 |} 90.9] 90.7 89.4 89.5 | 89.6! 89.0 
Cheese, American process.......... do....| 57.4 108.9 | 108.8 | 108.8 | 108.5 | 108.5 | 108.7 | 108.9 | 108.5 | 108.4 | 108.5 | 108.2 | 108.1 | 108.1 95.6 
Milk, evaporated___....- 14}4-ounce can..| 14.3 | 105.3) 105.3 | 105.2 | 105.1 | 105.1 | 105.0 | 104.5 | 103.9 | 103.4 | 101.8 | 101.8 | 101.7 | 101.6 91.1 
All fruits and vegetables: | | } | 
Frozen fruits and vegetables !__....._.... | |} 99.8) 100.3 | 100.4 | 101.1 | 102.5 | 104.1 | 104.5 | 104.7 | 104.1 | 103.5 | 103.6 | 103.9 | 192.9 ) 
ee. ai ie 10 ounces..; 28.3 87.5) 884 88.2] 88.0] 88.8 89. 5 90.4 | 92.3] 93.3) 92.6 92.6} 92.3) 92.6 @) 
Orange juice concentrate !_..6 ounces..| 18.9 | 102.9 104.4] 104.8 } 106.3 | 108.0 | 109.8 | 109.7 | 109.0 | 107.0 | 106.4 | 106.4 | 107.6 | 105.7 °) 
ee, a 10 ounces..| 20.1 | 103.0 | 103.0 | 103.3 | 103.8 | 194.5 | 108.2 | 109.2 110.0 | 109.5 | 109.0 | 108.6 | 108.1 107.4 @) 
Bear ont awe “wise 95.9 04.8 94.3] 94.2] 96.5 95.0 95.2] 95.5 96.3 | 95.8 | 96.6 96.9 96.7 () 
Fresh fruits and “vegetables SS ecietl 119.5 | 120.0 | 120.4 | 117.4} 114.1 | 115.5 | 124.9 | 148.4 | 142.5 126.8 | 119.3 | 116.3 | 114.1 108. 4 
Apples 15.4 | 131.7 j 123.5 | 113.9 | 111.5 | 128.0 | 136.9 | 157.0 | 155.0 | 141.9 | 129.2 | 119.0 | 116.9] 1286 
Bananas..__- 17.0 | 105.5 107.5 | 107.8 | 106.1 | 104.8 | 103.2 | 101.2 | 106.5 | 105.1 96.1 | 102.8 | 107.0 103, 4 
Oranges... = 7 54.7 | 119.2 122.6 | 130.1 | 151.0 | 148.1 | 139.5 | 142.7 | 130.8 | 118.9 | 109.4 | 108.7 | 109.5 104 9 
DOGMEET .. cnnsmeccnnine -_pound..| 21.0] 113.2 110.3 | 109.8 | 108.3 | 106.6 | 100.4 | 102.3 | 941] 948] 96.0) 95.9) 99.1 @) 
Grapefruit® ¢ 11.0 | 109.9 114.6 | 121.6) (°* 7 - + es we 109.0 | 96.6 3.9 | 95.0) (3) 
Peaches® §..-_. = C oie i e 91.2} 89.6] 111.4] (*) *) (° hs (*) (2) 
Straw berrie — | & (*) | (®° (* ° (e (*) 91.7 85.2 | 122.2 (*) tog () 
Grapes, seed] i ie 1 & (*) | @) | 74.5) 68.4) 756) 1089) (*) | (%) | (%) (*) (*) (2) 
W atermelons® ?_._...........--- do....1 © | © oOrie@mit eo ie 62.4] 77.1] 99.0] (*) (*) (*) (*) | @® 
Potatoes - - . 10 pou nds. | 56.2] 106.0 101.2 | 99.4) 97.6 | 108.9 | 146.4 | 218.6 | 174.4 | 150.6 | 126.3 | 108.2 | 103.7 98. 1 
Sweet pot NO pound _| 13.6] 121.6 113.4 | 105.5 | 106.9 | 117.6 | 136.1 | 138.4 5 |} 106.9 | 107.2 | 105.7 98. 6 
Onions , 8.7 | 102 89.9 | 84.6] 89.2) 106.0 | 159.6 | 186.4 7.8 | 94.2) 92.0) 93.5 91.6 
Carrots 13.1 | 103.0 109. 4 | 108.3 | 106.2 | 110.9 | 108.8 | 108.5 8 O7.8 | 102.4 | 110.8 87.7 
Lettuce. .....-. --| 16.8] 117.3 145.4 | 167.8 | 125.4 | 111.0 | 102.8 | 96.9 -1 | 106.4 | 103.2 | 96.2 95. 1 
Celery ‘......-- “| 16.7 | 114.9 101.3} 92.0| 84.7] 86.0] 928] 99.6 "6| 96.7] 9.1! 898! @ 
Cabbage__..... ; | 871] 125.4 107.1 | 97.1 | 100.3 | 104.1 7.4 | 116.3 | 125.¢ 15.9 | 124.3 | 115.6 | 119.9 97.1 
Tomatoes !__..... i |} 27.9] 99.3 122.8 | 94.5] 7483] 502 7.2 | 106.9 | 1188 | 101.7 | 121.1 | 151.1 | 116.9] 112.8 
Beans, green x 31.1 | 146.9 130.3 | 110.9 | 102.1 | 86.3 | S1.4 | 101.5 | 134.0 | 132.3 | 121.4 | 126.4 | 157.3 76.9 
Canned fruits and ‘vegetables | 107.3 08.3 | 108.8 | 108.9 | 108.7 | 108.8 | 108.6 | 108.0 | 107.6 | 107.3 | 106.9 | 106.5 89.7 
Orange juice ! 37.6 | 120.1 124.9 | 126.4 | 126.4 | 124.2 | 123.4 | 121.4 | 118.6 | 117.5 | 116.6 | 114.9 | 113.5 (2) 
Peaches........- -| 34.6] 110.3 109.7 | 109.9 | 110.1 10.5 | 121.1 | 112.1 | 111.8 | 111.6 | 121.3 | 110.9 | 111.2 85. 7 
|, -#: = 33.9 | 109.6 109.8 | 109.3 | 109.1 | 109.0 | 108.9 | 109.1 | 109.1 | 108.7 | 108.7 | 108.3 | 107.9 102. 4 
Fruit cocktail !___-. 26.0 | 100.1 100.2 | 100.7 | 101.0 | 101.1 19.9 | 100.8 | 100.5 | 100.6 | 100.7 | 100.7 101.0 (?) 
Corn, cream style... 17.2 | 102.3 102.6 | 103.6 | 105.3 | 106.9 | 108.4 | 108.4 | 108.1 | 107.8 | 107.3 | 106.7 | 106.8 | 106.4 89.9 
Peas, green... 21.4 | 101.7 | 101.7 | 101.8 | 101.5 | 101.5 | 101.4 | 101.8 | 102.5 | 1023 | 102.5 | 102.5 | 102.6 | 102.6 98. 0 
Tomatoes _ 14.8 | 102.8 102.9 | 103.3 | 103.9 | 103.5 | 103.6 | 104.2 | 104.0 | 104.5 | 104.3 | 105.2 | 104.7 | 104.5 RS. € 
Baby foods!__.........- 10.0 | 102.4 | 102.7 | 102.2 | 102.3 | 102.2! 102.1 | 101.9 | 101.8 | 101.4 100.5 | 99.2) 991! 99.0 (?) 
Dried fruits and vegetable a } 112.2 | 122.2 | 192.7 | 113.6 | 114.6 | 115.3 | 115.4 | 115.4 | 114.9 | 114.6 | 114.5 | 114.5 | 114.7 90. 6 
Prunes. SE ESRC pound..| 34.5 | 142.9 | 143.1 | 143.6 | 145.0 | 147.5 | 149.9 | 149.7 | 149.5 | 148.6 | 148.1 | 147.6 | 146.7 | 146.0 | 104.8 
Dried beans.........------------ do....!| 16.0 84.5 84.5 85.1 85.6 | 85.7 85.3 85. 5 85. 5 85.3 .2 85.3 85.9 86. 6 74.9 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE D-5: Consumer Price Index—Average retail prices and indexes of selected foods—Continued 




































































Aver- Indexes (1947-49100) (unless otherwise specified) 
age 
Commodity price, | 
Feb. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar./| Feb. | June 
1957 1957 | 1957 1956 1956 1956 1956 1956 | 195¢ 1956 | 1956 1956 1956 | 1956 1950 
Other foods at home: 
98.9} 98.2) 97.8 97.6 | 97.3) 97.7) 99.0] 087) 98.6) 985) G6) W6] 98.6 (®) 
104.1 | 104.0 | 103.2 | 102.4 | 102.8 } 103.2 | 103.2 | 1084 | 108.3 | 102.5 | 102.2 | 103.1 | 103.0 ?) 
7. 100.2} 99.3) 99.0] 98.5] 986)/ 99.4) 99.0] 95) 9.4] 087) O88] 986) 9.7) ® 
2. 102.5 | 102.4 | 102.4 | 102.3 | 102.1 | 102.4 | 102.2 | 102.0 | 101.9 | 101.5 | 101.4 | 101.0 | 100.3 ?) 
TINE SR | 200.8 | 201.3 | 201.6 | 202.8 | 202.8 | 201.5 | 197.8 | 196.9 | 191.7 | 189.3 | 188.9 | 188.0 | 183.3 145.2 
id itih ccicticcininpeiniansiaite 1-pound can__| 107.7 | 199.7 | 201.0 | 201.8 | 203.7 | 203.7 | 202.1 | 196.9 | 195.8 | 189.1 | 185.9 | 185.4 | 184.6 | 178.1 144.6 
23.5 | 122.4 | 122.2 | 121.9 | 121.1 | 120.9 | 121.0 | 121.0 | 120.8 | 120.7 | 120.8 | 121.1 | 120.7 | 120.6 @) 
33.6 | 116.3 | 115.0 | 114.3 | 114.2 | 114.2 | 113.9 | 113.8 | 113.6 | 112.7 | 112.4 | 1123) 111.6] 111.4 @® 
acersied 7.8) 86.6/| 85.3) 846) 84.2] 8.2) 844/ 84/ &6/ 83.9) 822) 80.4) 79.6 77.6 
Shortening, hydrogenated _3-pound -| 100.5 | 95.4) S41 92.6} 92.2] 92.2] 924 93.3) 9.6) 9.2) 924 89.5 | 86.0) 841 78.6 
Margarine, colored ............ pound..| 30.5} 80.0] 79.0 77.3 76.6 | 76.2) 76.4 76.4) 76.2) 762) 765) 75.6) 787] 73.1 77.9 
LTE Te do....} 22.8 84.5 81.9 79. 2 76.9 75.9 74.4 73.6 72.9 73.5 73.2 69.8 69.1 69.2 64.8 
leneninihiieaninmainiientl pint..| 36.6 7.7 | 97.0] 96.4 95.6) 946] O18] 95.4) 95.5) 94.9) O8F.1 93.1 92.5; 92.2 91.1 
Peanut butter !_............... pound..} 53.5 | 109.6 | 109.7 | 109.9 | 109.9 | 110.0 | 109.9 | 109.9 | 110.1 | 109.8 | 100.7 | 109.7 | 110.1 | 110.0 @) 
EE Oe: Ee 112.1 | 111.5 | 110.9 | 110.6 | 110.3 | 109.9 | 109.7 | 100.6 | 109.3 | 109.0 | 109.0 | 108.9 | 1088 98.6 
54.8 | 113.8 | 112.8 | 111.5 | 110.7] 110.2 | 110.0 | 110.0 | 110.0 | 109.8 | 100.3 | 109.3 | 109.0 | 109.0 98.6 
24.7 | 105.3 | 104.5 | 103.7 | 103.4 | 103.1 | 102.5 | 101.5 | 100.9 | 100.6 | 100.5 | 100.5 | 100.5 | 100.5 @) 
27.0 | 113.6 | 113.2 | 113.4 | 113.8 | 113.4 | 1122] 111.6 | 11.6 110.7 | 110.8 | 110.5 | 110.0 | 109.5 @) 
4.5 | 100.1 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100. 99.9 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0] 9.8 99.9 | 100.0 | 100.1 @) 
53.6 | 76.9] 77.0/] 83.8 87.7 90.7 | 89.9 86.5 | 83.4 80.8 | 822); 835) 85.1 84.9 72.9 
8.8 102.6 | 102.4 | 101.3 | 100.6/ 99.0! 988) 99.4; 99.3) 99.2) 99.0) 981 98.9) 99.0 ® 
*Priced only in season. + July 1953= 100. 
1 December 1952= 100. * April 1953= 100. 
1 Not available. ' June 1953= 100. 
§ May 1953=100. 


‘January 1953=100. 


§ Vegetable soup priced from December 1952 through July 1956; tomato 
soup substituted August 1956. 


t Revised. 
monthly and are available upon request. Prices for the 
26 medium-size and small cities are not published on an 
individual city basis. Item indexes for the period Decem- 
ber 1952 through April 1955, which were not published in 
the Monthly Labor Review, are available upon request. 


Nore.—The United States average retail food prices and 
indexes appearing in table D-5 are based on prices col- 
lected monthly in 46 cities for use in the calculation of the 
food component of the Consumer Price Index. Average 
retail food prices for each of 20 large cities are published 
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TABLE D-6: Indexes of wholesale prices,! by major groups 
[1947-49 = 100] 
























































g ig | gs | goslce = : | wae | oe | sw! | te ed lace 
£12] 88 | g |s22/38 | 38/42 | 38) 38] 2. | 32 | Ba2| 22 28 |. 
318 | 8 |38.| 28 |Sc3| 38 3/53) “3 | es | Gs | “s | “88! SF ig*s | 2 
z 3 = |ese| & 2B as | ey 2] 88138 | pe |e S| 22 |F. | 83 
Year and = = ESs | a2 | *5a| Bw as 42 -& | && 5 |} g&2/£ & on |.830 | go 
month g 5 | 8S! of | say| 83 $=) 28 / 32) gS | #3 | Be | 3.7] ge_ie62_| £3 
1 9s s3 2\ =e | z ey ey 2 & S> | 250 gEe— Sse Sc 
8 = | 820 | 8 | S35|\s69| BB | 2s | BEB | cB | 36 | €3 | #SS| aséiseez ge 
= | 4 [=35| B° |SS3|S8e| 4 | 54 | 55 | ae] s 2 | 538| cesis42% S56 
s ee & |< | = m= | fe re) ro | & = Bad bn | 4 = | 4 
| | Leaman 
| } 
96.4 | 100.0} 982) 95.3 | 100.1 | 101.0| 90.9) 101.4] 99:.0| 93.7| 986/ 913 | 925/ 956! 93.9! 97.2) 1008 
104.4 | 107.3 | 106.1 | 103.4 | 104.4 102.1 107.1 103.8 102.1 107.2 102.9 103.9 | 100.9 101.4 | 101.7) 100.5) 103.1 
99.2; 928) 95.7); 101.3 95.5 96.9 101.9 4.8 98.9 99.2 | 98.5 104.8 | 106.6 103. 1 104.4) 102.3 | 96, 1 
103. 1 97.5 99.8 105. 0 | 99.2 104.6 103.0 96.3 120.5 113.9 100.9 110.3 | 1086) 105.3 106.9) 103.5 96. 6 
114.8 | 113.4 | 114 115.9 110.6 120.3 | 106.7 110.0 148.0; 123.9) 119.6 1228); 119.0 1141} 113.6! 1084/| 1049 
111.6 | 107.0 | 1088) 113.2 | 99.8 97.2) 106.6 104.5 1340); 120.3) 116.5 1233.0; 121.5 112.0 113.6; 11.8); 1083 
110.1 97.0 | 1046) 114.0 | 97.3 5 100.5 105.7 125.0 120.2 116.1 126.9) 123.0 114.2 118.2 115.7 | 97,8 
110.3 95.6 105.3) 1148) 95.2 94.2 108.1 107.0 126.9 118.0 116.3 128.0 124.6 115.4 12.9 120.6; 1025 
110.7 | 806) 101.7) 117.0) 95.3) 98) 107.9 106. 6 143.8 13.6 119.3 136.6 128.4 115.9 124.2 121.6 92.0 
114.3} 88.4) 101.7 122.2 95.3) 99.3 111.2 107.2} 145.8 125.4 127.2 148.4 137.8 119.1 129. 6 122.3 91.0 
109.9 | 99.6 | 105.5 | 113.1) 98.8] 97.3) 107.8 103. 6 127.3 | 120.5 115.8 14%.0/ 121.5 1127) 1146) 111.9) 103.0 
109. 6 97.9 | 105.2 113.1 98.5 98.0) 108.1 103. 6 126. 2 121.1 |} 115.3 14.6) 121.6 112.9 114.6; 1IL9 191, 2 
110.0 99.8 | 104.1 113.4 97.5 | 98.1) 1084 104.2 | 125.7) 121.7) 115.1 125.5 | 121.8] 113.1 115.1 114.8 | 101.7 
109.4 97.3 | 103.2 113.2 | 97. 4 | 97.9 | 107.4 106. 5 1244.8 | 1222 115.3 125.0} 1220) 113.9 116.9 } 1148] 98. 5 
109. 8 97.8 | 104.3 113.6 | 97.6| 100.4) 107.1 105. 5 125.4 | 121.8] 115.4] 125.7] 1224] 1141 117.2; 114.8) 99.7 
109.5 95.4 | 103.3 113.9 | 97.4) 101.0] 1083 105. 6 125.0 | 121.5 115.8 | 126.9 122.9 1143 118.1 149 95.8 
; 110.9 7.9 | 105.5 1148); 97.5) 100.0 111.1 106. 2 14%6/ 121.1} 115.8! 129.3 123.4 114.7 119.4 115.6 | 95.3 
| 110.6 96.4 104.8 114.9 97.5| 99.9 | 111.0 106.3 123.5 | 120.4) 1162 129.4 13.7 | 1148 119.6 115.6 | 06.4 
|} 1110 98.1 | 106.6 114.7) 96.9 99.7) 110.9 106.7 124.0 | 119.2)| 116.9 128. 5 124.6 114.9 120.7 116. 2 | 0.7 
October _.| 110.2) 95.3 104.7 1146) 96.5 | 97.1 | 111.2 106.7 124.2 118.1} 117.6} 127.9 124.1) 1148 120.7 1181 O44 
November.) 109.8 93.7 | 103.8 114.5 96, 2 97.i | 111.2 107.2 124.3 117.3 | 117.3 | 127.9 124.2) 114.9 120.8 1181 93. 2 
December-| 110.1 04.4 104. 114.6 95. 8 95.6) llL1 107.1 124.8 117.4 | 117.1 | 127.5 124.3 | 115.0 120.8 118.1 100. 1 
| | i 
1054: | | | 
January...| 110.9 97.8 | 106.2 114.6 96. 1 95.3 110.8 107.2 | 124.8 117.0 | 117.0 127.2 124.4 115.2 120.9 118.2) 101.1 
February 110. 5 97.7 | 104.8 114.4 95.3 94.9 110.5 107.5 | 124.6 116.8 117.1 126. 2 124.5 115. 121.0 118.0 102.8 
March..... | 110.5 98.4 | 105.3 114.2 95.0; 947 109. 2 107.4) 1%49 116.7 116.6 126.3 124.5 115.0 121.0; 117.9) 1049 
eae 111.0 99.4 | 105.9 114.5 07' 46 108.6 | 107.2 | 125.0 116.2 116.3 126.8 124.4) 115.6 120.8 | 121.5) 110.3 
May......./ 110.9; 97.9 | 106.8 114.5 94.8 96.9 108. 2 107.1 | 125.1 116.1 115. 8 127.1 12444) 115.5 119.3 121.4) 100.2 
June......-| 110.0 94.8 | 105.0 114.2 94.9 95.6 107.8 106. 8 | 126.1 116.3 115.8 127.1 124.3 115.4 119.1 121.4 105.1 
Sb accccuet Te 96.2 106.5 114.3 95.1 4.9 106. 2 106.7 | 1268) 1191)! 1162 128.0 1244.3) 115.3 12.4 121.4 103. 9 
August..../ 110.5 95.8 | 106.4 114.4 95.3 94.0 106.9 106.8 | 126.4 119.1 116.3 128. 6 1243) 115.3 120.5 121.5 102.3 
September_| 110.0 93.6 | 105.5 114.4 95.3 93.0 106.9 106.8 126.9 119.3 116.3 129. 1 124.4 115.3 | 121.7 121.5 99.1 
October...) 109.7 93.1 | 103.7 14.5 95.4; 92.4 106.9 106.9 | 128.5 119.8 116.3 129.7 124.3 115.6 121.9 121, 5 | 96.7 
November.) 110.0 93.2 | 103.8 114.8; 95.2 92.8 107.4 107.0 131.4 119.9 116.0 129.2 125.3 115.6} 121.8 121.4 | 97.0 
December_| 109.5 89.9 103.5 114.9 95.2 91.8 107.5 | 107.0 132.0 | 120.0 115.9 129.8 125.7 115.7 121.8 | 121.4} 98. 0 
| | | | | 
1955: | | 
January...) 110.1 92.5 | 103.8 115.2 95.2 91.9 108. 5 107.1 136. 8 120.3 116.3 | 130.1) 125.8] 115.5 122.0 121.4 97.0 
February..| 110.4 93.1 | 103.2 115.7} 95.2 92.3 108, 7 107.1 140.6 121.2 116, 6 131.5 | 126.1 115.4 121.8 121.6 97.1 
March..... | 110.0 92.1 | 101.6 115.6 95.3 92.2; 108.5 106. 8 138.0 | 121.4 116.8 131.9 126.1 115.1 121.9 121.6 | 95. 6 
April.....-| 110.5 | 942) 1025 115.7 95.0; 93.2) 107.4 107.1 | 13883] 1224 117.4 132.9 126.3 } 115.1 122.3 121.6 94.0 
May..... 109.9 91.2 | 102.1 115.5 95.0; 929) 107.0) 106.8 138.0 | 123.5 117.7 132.5 126.7 | 115.1 123.2; 121.6 91.3 
June... 110.3 | 91.8 | 103.9 115.6; 95.2 92.9 | 106.8 | 106.8)! 140.3 123.7 118.3 132.6 127.1 | 115.2 123.7 | 121.6 89.1 
a 110.5 89.5 | 103.1 116.5 95.3 93.7 106. 4 106.0 | 143.4 1241 119.0 136.7 127.5 115.5 | 125.3 121.6 | 90. & 
August__..| 110.9 88.1 | 101.9 117.5 | 95.3 93.8 | 107.2 105.9 | 148.7 125.1} 119.7 139.5 | 128.5 116.0 1%.1 121.7 89.8 
September.| 111.7 89.3 | 101.5 118.5 95.4 94.0 108.0 | 106.0 | 181.7 | 125.7 120.5 141.9 130.0 116.4 | 126.4 121.7 | 90.3 
October...) 111.6 86.8 | 100.2 119.0 95.4 95.3 108.0 106.5 | 147.8 125. 4 122.8 142.4 131.4 116.9 126, 8 121.7 91.5 
November.| 111.2 84.1 98. 8 119.4 95.6 96.4 108. 6 106.6 | 150.6/ 125.0] 123.2 142.9 132.5 117.2 125, 2 121.7 88.0 
December.) 111.3 | 82.9 98. 2 119.8 95.6 96. 7 109.3 | 106.6 151.0} 1251 123.6 143.9 133.0 117.3 125. 4 121.7 8&3. 8 
| | | 
1956: | | | | | | | | | | 
January...) 111.9 84.1 | 98.3 120.4 95.7 96.7 111.0 106. 3 148.4) 1263) 1948]| 145.1 133.3 1180); 127.0 89.6 
February. 112.4 86. 0 99.0 120.6 96.0 97.1; 111.2) 1084] 147.1 126.7 | 125.4 145.1 133. 9 118.2 127.1 88.7 
Marchb..... 112.8 86. 6 99.2 121.0 95.9) 97.7 110.9 106.5 146.2 128.0 126, 8 146. 5 1347 118.1} 127.9 88. 2 
== 113.6 88.0 100.4 121.6; 95.1} 100.6 110.6 106. 9 145.0 128. 127.4 147.7 35. 7 118.0 128. 6 92.1 
_ aS | 114.4 90.9 102.4 121.7) 949 100.0 110.8 106.9 143. 5 128.0 127.3 146.8 136.5 118.0 128.6 96.1 
June.......| 114.2 91.2 | 102.3 121.5 94.9 100.2 110.5 107.1 | 142.8| 127.3 127.4 145.8 136. 8 118.1 128. 9 °29 
(ee 114.0 90.0 | 192.2 121.4 94.9 100.1 110.7 107.3 143.3 126.6 127.7 144.9 136.9 118.3 130. 6 91.3 
August... 114.7 89.1 | 102.6 122.5; 48 100.0 110.9 107.3 146.9 125, 2 127.9 150. 2 137.7 119.1 130.8 91.1 
September} 115.5 90.1 104.0 123.1 94.8 100. 2 111.1 107.1 145.7 123.6 127.9 151.9 139.7 119.7 131.) 89. 9 
October...| 115.6 88.4 | 103.6 123.6 95.3 99.7 111.7 107.7 145.8 | 122.0 128.1 152.2 141.1 121.9 131.5 89.2 
November.| 115.9 | 87.9 | 103.6 | 124.2 95.4} 99.8] 111.2) 108.2) 146.9] 121.5] 127.8] 152.1] 143.4] 121.1! 131.2 1.2 
December.| 116.3 88.9 | 103.1 124.7 95.6 99.2 114.0 108.3 147.9 121.0 128.0 152.3 143.6 121.2 131.3 91.7 
1957: 
January __- 116.9 89.3 | 104.3 95.8 98.4 | *116.3 108.7 | *145.0 | %121.3 128.6 | %152.2 9 | *121.9 | *132.0 124 13, 2 
February?.| 117.0, 88.8 | 104.0 95.7 98.0! 119.6! 108.8 | 143.8! 120.7) 128.5; 151.2) 144.4! 122.0 2 24.1 2.4 
1 For a description of the Wholesale Price Index, see BLS Bull. 1168, 3 Preliminary. 
Techniques of Preparing Major BLS Statistical Series, Ch. 10. Historical * Revised. 


tabulations of indexes of wholesale prices are available upon request. 
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TABLE D-7: Indexes of wholesale prices, by group and subgroup of commodities ! 













































































































































[1947-49 = 100] 

Feb Jan. | Dee. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | June 
Commodity group 19572 | 1957 | 1956 | 1956 | 1986 | 1956 | 1956 | 1956 | 1956 | 1956 | 1986 1956 | 1956 | 1950 

| | 

i | | | 
All commodities. .............-2-2--2---------00--- | 117.0 | 116.9 | 116.3 | 115.9 | 114.7 | 114.0 | 114.2 | 114.4 | 113.6] 1128] 112.4] 100.2 
Farm products. ...........--2--<-eceeee 222-22 e=-- 88.8 | 89.3] 889] 87.9 4 89.1} 90.0 | 6| 96.0| 94.5 
Fresh ant dried fruits and vegetables --- 96.1 | 100.7 | 102.6 | 104.3 6 94.8 | 111.8 5| 98.2) 808 
eis 89.5 88.8 87.9 .0 8.8 | 8&4) 5 82.9 | 89.6 
Livestock and live poultry. ont 73.9] 717] 68.6 .0 76.0 | 72.9 5} 67.7| 9.8 
Plant and animal fibers... aed 102.9 | 101.3 | 100.8 0] 98.2 | 104.3 § | 105.7! 107.3 
NITE sislasithevinstntenntien i 98.1] 99.0] 98.8 7.2 9.1) 94.4 5| 940! 81.6 
ei os oa 65.7] 74.3] 79.3 4 77.7 | 821 0! 81.3] 70.6 
Say, hayseeds, and oil seeds_- j 8.6) 85.4] 840) 78.6 80.1 | 80.6 5| 80.4! 87.6 
Other farm | Eee 148.8 | 147.9 | 147.4 9.9 | 151.1 | 149.2 7 | 145.8 | 122.4 
Fe ea eT 104.0 | 104.3 | 103.1 | 103.6 | 103.6 | 104.0 | 102.6 | 102.2 92) 99.0! 288 
Cereal and bakery products... -| 115.9 | 115.8} 115.4) 115.8 115.3 | 114.6 | 114.5 | 114.8 4] 115.4 96. 5 
Meats, poultry, and fish........ -| 8.9) 84.8 81.5 82.7 85.7 89.3} 85.1) 8387 61 76.1 | 102.4 
Dairy products and ice cream -| 112.5 | 112.5} 112.6 | 113.6 | 110.9 | 109.7 | 108.9 | 107.9 1 | 106.1 90.0 
Canned and frozen fruits and vegetables_- -| 105.9 | 105.6 | 105.6 | 106.4 | 106.4 | 106.8 | 107.3 | 109.3 6 | 108.9 98.0 
Sugar and confectionery --..-...........-.- -| 112.0 | 113.1] 112.3 | 111.8 110.8 | 110.0 | 109.8 | 110.0 .6 | 109.3 94.7 
Packaged beverage materials_- -| 196.3 | 196.3 | 196.3 | 201.6 | 201.6 | 201.5 | 196.1 | 194.1 .8 | 183.8 136.9 
Animal] fats and oils. ........... .| 83.4] 84.3 84.5 74.4 75. 5 72.7 72.2 65.5 1} 64.2| 63.9 
Crude vegetanle oils....... 71.7 | 73.8 72.0 70.4 | 65.9 59.4 60.3 | 65.1 1} 67.0 7.9 
Refined vegetable oils ____. -| 78.5 78.51] 73.9 74.4) 70.2} 66.0] 67.5) 67.5 4 73.9 67.4 
Vegetable oil end products. _-| 90.2] 89.6] 89.4] 86.2 83.7| 83.3] 85.4] 85.7 .8| 90.4] 70.2 
See ) 95.7 95.0 95.7 95.7 | 95.3} 9 96.1 | 97.1 4 97.7 106. 6 
All commodities other than farm and foods... ____ | 125.5 124.2 | | 121.4 1.0 | 120.6! 102.2 
Textile products and apparel 7 95.4] 95.3] 948] 48] 94.9 95.9! 9.0), 93.3 
Cotton products........... a. ae 92.8] 92.7] 91.5 91.9] 92.3 y 1 94.3) o0.0 
ot ET a 5 106.1 | 104.8 | 103.9 | 103.4 | 103.1 : 2. § 2.1} 1027] 105.3 
Manmade fiber textile products 0 80.3 | 80.9) 80.4] 80.3) 80.4) 80.2] 80.3] 80.6) 845] 84.8 91.3 
2 122.7 123.6 | 120.1 | 121.0 | 122.0 | 124.7 | 125.0 | 121.0] 119.5] 119.5 88.8 
6 99.7] 99.7] 99.7] 99.7] 99.8) 99.7] 994] 99.5| 99.7] 995! 927 
9 | 762) 75.3| 747) 722| 705] 70.0] 70.3| 71.1| 720| 71.6| 96: 
Hides, skins, leather, and leather products 98.4] 992] 99.8 | 99.7 100.2 | 100.0 | 100.1 | 100.2 | 100.0 | 100. 6 7.7 | 97.1 99.1 
Hides and skins 52. 1 53.8 59.0) 57.8] 63.3 60.4 | 60.4 61.2 59. 0 61.9 | 58.2 58.2 94.3 
Leather 88.2 90.9 9.6; 90.8 90. 8 90.9 91.6 91.7 92.9) 94.6 90.9 89.9 98.2 
Footwear 20.8 | 120.8 | 120.8 | 120.7 | 120.5 | 120.5 | 120.5 | 120.5 | 120.0 | 119.9 | 116.5 | 115.8 102.7 
Other leather products | 97.9] 98.3 98. 6 | 98.6 | 98. 5 98.9] 9&8 99.1 99.2} 98.9) 98.3 98.1 95. 2 

| | | | 
er, pare, and lighting materials.............___ 6 |*116.3 114.0 | 111.2} 111.7} 111.1 | 110.9 | 110.7 | 110.5 | 110.8 | 110.6 | 110.9] 111.2] 102.4 
cali oboe enas aaieatinctalaiage on O |*124.1 | 123.5 | 122.0 | 121.0} 114.4 | 113.8 | 112.9 | 112.3 | 111.9 | 111.7] 110.1 | 109.9] 104.3 
a 2 | 159.1] 156.3 | 156.3 | 156.3 | 156.3 | 152.9 | 145.4 | 145.4 | 145.4] 145.4] 145.4 | 145.4 | 115.4 
Gas. 9/1199] 1199) 111.1 | 111.1 | 110.3 | 109.4 | 109.7 | 111.3 | 115.4 | 117.5 | 122.7 | 122.0 04.8 
Electricity » | °94.9 94.3 94.3 94.9} 94.9 | 94.9} 93.8 93.8 | 493.2 93. 2 94.3 94.3 101.3 
Petroleum and products O |*124.9 | 120.9 | 117.5 118.3 | 118.4 | 118.3 | 118.8 | 118.3 | 118.3 | 117.5 | 116.8 | 117.5} 103.1 

| | | 

Chemicals and allied products............. es 108.8 | 108.7 | 108.3 | 108.2 | 107.1 | 107.3 | 107.3 | 107.1 | 106.9 | 106.9 | 106.5 | 106.4 92.1 
Industrial chemicals_........... 123.2 | 123.5 | 122.5 | 122.5 121.9 | 122.1 | 122.1 j 121.1 | 120.8 | 120.9 | 120.0/ 119.9] 96.3 
Prepared paint--.. = 124.1 | 1 124.1 | 123.6 j 119.1 | 119.1 | 119.1 | 119.1 | 119.1 | 119.1 | 119.1 | 119.1 98 0 
Paint materials ___ 100. 6 | 99.5] 99.4 | 97.9} 98.3] 986] 99.4] 101.2] 101.6) 101.4) 1904 Rg 
Drugs and phar mace uticals. 92 6 92.5] 92.3 91.9 - 92.2} 92.1 92.1 91.9 91.9 92.0 91.3 
Fats and oils, inedible.......... 58. ( 7 59.4 57.8 | 55.8 4] 8] 53.7) 55.1 | 60.3 58. 1 55.0 54.4) 48.8 
Mixed fertilizer Rt Se eee 109.5 | 110.2 | 109.3 | 109.6 | 109.5 | 109.6 7 | 108.5 | 107.9 | 107 08.1 | 107.9 | 108.2 101.2 
Fertilizer materials. ......--.-......-.---.-..- 105.9 | 105.9 | 105.7 | 105.7 | 104.1 | 104.5 | | 105.7 | 108.7 | 100.1} 1124! 1128/1130! 98.5 
Other chemicals and allied products...........| 104.9 | 104.5 104.4 104.2 | 103.6 | 103.4 } 103.8 | 103.8 | 102.4 | 102.4 | 102.3, 102.3 91.1 
Rubber and rubber products...............-.....- 143.8 |°145.0 | 147.9 | 146.9 | 145.8 | 145.7 | 146.9 | 143.3 | 142.8 | 143.5 | 145.0 | 148.2 | 147.1 109.5 
Crude rubber............. 140.2 |*145.4 | 151.1 | 147.0 | 141.9 | 142.2 | 149.9 | 143.9 | 137.5 | 139.5 | 144.2! 149.4 | 153.5 129.0 
Tires and tubes___. | 148.8 |°148.8 | 153.4 | 153.4 | 153.4 | 153.4 | 153.4 | 149.3 | 151.8 | 151.8 | 151.8 | 151.8 | 151.8 | 106.1 
Other rubber produ 2 Mites San 140.0 |*140.0 | 139.7 | 139.5 | 139.5 | 139.1 | 138.0 | 136.0 | 136.0 | 136.7 | 137.9 | 137.9 | 137.9 103. ¢ 
Lumber and wood products 120.7 |*121.3 | 121.0 | 121.5 | 122.0 | 123.6 125.2 | 126.6 | 127.3 | 128.0 | 128.5 | 128.0) 126.7 112.4 
ER EEL .| 121.8 | 122 122.5 | 123.1 123.6 ; 125.2 | 127.1 128.5 | 129.6] 1 4 | 130.6) 129.9! 128.2 113.5 
Millwork -... 128.7 (7128.7 | 128.5 | 128.5 | 128.6 | 129.2 | 129.5 | 129.7 | 129.5 | 129.2 | 128.9 | 128.9 | 199.1 110.9 
Plywood 96. 4 7.1 94.6 94.8 96. 1 99. 2 99.2 | 103 101.0 | 102.7 | 106.9 | 107.5 | 107.5 101.7 
Pulp, paper, and allied products _._..._- .-| 128.5 | 128.6 | 128.0 128.1 | 127.9 9 126.8 | 125.4 95.9 
W ood pulp 118.0 | 118.0) 118.0 118. ( 118.0 0 116.8 | 1186.8 On ¢ 
Wastepaper. 76.4 77.3 78.3 92.5 97.5 1 142.6 | 142.6 79.0 
a eee 139. 2 |*139.2 | 139.2 | 139 138. 9 2 136.2 125.0 193.3 
Paperboard 136.2 | 136.2) 136.2 136.3 | 136.3 4 130.6 | 130.7 97.2 
Converted paper and paperboard products....| 125.6 | 125.6 124.5 124.3 | 123.8 3.7 122.7] 1 93,2 
Building paper and board................-....] 141.1 | 141.1 138.1 138.1 | 138.1 1 311 106.3 
Metals and metal products. ............-.......- .| 151.2 |*152.2 | 152.3 | 152.1 | 152.2] 151.9 2! 144.9 | 145.8 | 146.8 | 147.7 46.5 | 145.1 108.8 
fron and Steel_--.-.--- 163.7 | 164.3 | 163.3 | 162.5 | 161.1 | 161.5 4 | 149.9 | 149.5 | 150.8 | 151.0 | 149.4) 149.1 113.1 
Nonferrous met: eas 144.8 |°148.7 | 149.6 | 149.7 | 154.1! 154.8 4 | 152.5 | 158.0 | 160.0 | 163.2 | 142.0! 157.1 101.8 
Metal containers. — --| 147.5 | 147.5! 147.5 | 147.5 | 143.4) 143.4 9 | 141.2 141.2 | 141.2 | 137.9 | 137.9 | 137.9 109.0 
7 eee .| 162.0 |*161.5 160.2 | 1¢ 159.8 | 158.8 .2 | 155.2 | 154.7 | 154.0 | 153.9 152.8)! 151.6 111.1 
Plumbing equipment... 3 133.9 1 ) | 133.9 133.9 1 134.1 | 134.1 134.0 | 133.9 | 133.1 | 133.1 103, 2 
were tee iipment 122.1 | 122 121.9 21.0 1 | 117.9 | 117.4 | 117 117.3 | 117.1 17.1 102. ¢ 
Fabricated structural metal products 137.5 | 137.5 | 137.1 | 137.1 .2 | 129.7 | 129.4 | 129.4 31.6 | 129.8 wR 100. 1 
Fabricated nonstructura! metal products 141.2 | 141.2. 141.2) 136.9 5 | 132.5 | 132.5 | 132.6; 132.6! 132.71 132.5 113.2 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE D-7: Indexes of wholesale prices, by group and subgroup of commodities '—Continued 
(1947-49 = 100] 





Commodity group Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | June 
1957? | 1957 1956 } 1956 1956 1956 | 1956 1956 | 1956 | 1956 | 1956 | 1956 1956 | 1950 











































Machinery and motive products__..............--- | 144.4) 143.9) 143.6) 143.4) 141.1] 139.7) 137.7) 136.9, 136.8) 136.5) 135.7 134.7 133.9 106.3 
Agricultural machinery and equipment........| | 131.7} *131.8) 131.2) 130.8) 129.5) 127.4) 126.9) 126.8) 126.6) 126.5) 126.1) 126.1) 126.8) 108.3 
Construction machinery and equipment.......| 156.3; 156.2) 155.9) 155.5) 154.7; 151.5) 149.4) 147.8] 146.8) 146.6] 144.8) 143.5) 143.5) 108.1 
Metalworking machinery and equipment._.-._. | 163.5) *163.4| 163.3) 163.0) 161.4] 159.6] 157.1] 155.2) 155.2) 154.5) 153.8) 151.9) 151.2) 108.8 
General purpose machinery and equipment....| 155.8, *155.5) 154.6) 154.0) 153.0) 151.6) 149.1] 146.4) 145.6) 146.0) 144.0) 142.6) 141.7) 107.0 
Miscellaneous machinery.................----. | 142.9) 142.5) 142.2) 142.0} 140.4} 138.9) 137.2! 136 6| 135.5) 135.2) 134.3) 134 0} 133.7] 105.0 
Electrical machinery and equipment 147.1) 146.0) 145.4) 145.2) 143.2) 142.0] 138.0) 137.4) 137.6] 137.0) 135.6) 133.6) 133.2) 102.1 
ee eee } 134.4) 134.3) 134.3) 134.2) 130.8) 129.4) 129 1 129.1) 129.1) 129.1) 129. i 129.0) 127 5) 106.7 

| | j } | | | 

Furniture and other household durables. -..........| } 121.9) 121.2) 121.1) 121. o| 119.7) 119.1] 118. al 118 1| 118.0} 118.0] 118.1] 118.2) 103.1 
Household furniture. ..........-..-..- | | 122.0) 121.2) 121.2] 120.8) 120.4) 119.5} 119.2} 128.1) 118.0} 117.8) 117.5) 117.3) 101.8 
Commercial furniture 9} 146.9) 146.9) 146.9) 146.8] 146 s| 145. 9| 138.8) 138.5) 138 5] 138.5) 138.3) 138 3} 106.2 
Floor covering.......... - | ©135.1] 131.9} 131.9] 131.8) 131.9] 131.6] 131.4] 130.5) 130.5] 130.5) 130.5) 130 5} 109.1 
Household appliances.....................--. -| 106.5; 105.9) 106.5) 106.5) 105.5) 105.0) 104. 4| 105.1); 105.0) 105 2} 105.3} 105 7} 100.1 
Television, radio receivers, and phonographs - - 93.5} 93.3} 93.5} 93.5} 93.7) 93.2) 929) 924) 926] 928) 93.3) 93.3) (3) 
Other household durable goods--.........-.---- 146. 8) 146.7) 145, 0| 145.0} 140.2) 139 ‘| 139 . 139.3) 139.2) 139 | 139.2) 139. 2) 106. 8 

| | 

Nonmetallic minerals—structural._..............-- | *132.0) 131.3) 131 a| 131.1} 130.8) 130.6] 128.9] 128.6] 128.6) 127 9| 127.1) 105.4 
a fees 135.7] 135.7) 135.7] 135.7) 135.7} 135.0) 131.8] 131.1) 131.1] 131.1) 131.1) 165.6 
Concrete ingredients. | *134.6; 131.7] 131.6] 130.7] 130.7] 130.6] 130 4| 130.1} 130.0} 130.0) 129.9) 105.7 
Concrete products. __. | 125.6} 125.3! 125.3} 124.8} 123 4) 123.0) 121.9) 121.7) 121.7) 121.1) 121.1) 104.5 
Structural clay products | "150.6; 150.5) 150.3) 150.1) 150.1] 149.3} 146.5} 146.1) 146.0} 145.9) 145.6) 110.5 
Gypsum products. _.__. 27.1) 127.1| 127.1] 127.1) 27.1) 127.1) 127.1) 127.1) 127.1) 127.1) 127.1) 102.3 
Prepared asphalt roofing... 111.2} 1144) 114.4} 117.5 | 117.9) 111.9) 111.9} 111.9) 106.5) 99.6) 98.9 
Other nonmetallic minerals..-.....------------ | 124.3, 124.3) 124.3] 123.6) 123.8) 123.8) 123.1) 122 . 123.4) 122.3) 123.0} 105.7 

Tobacco manufactures and bottled beverages 124.0; 123.6) 123 5| 23.1) 122.8} 122.5) 121.7] 121.6] 121.6] 121 7| 121.7) 121.7} 101.4 
Cigarettes - 124.0) 124.0) 124.0] 124.0} 124.0) 124.0) 1240) 124.0) 124.0) 124.0) 124.0) 1240) 102.8 
eee see 104.2! 104.2) 104.2} 104.2) 104.2) 104.2} 1042) 1042) 104.2) 104.2) 104.2) 104.2) 190.6 
Other tobacco manufactures. 126.0) 126.0; 122.5) 122 122.5} 122.5) 122.5) 122.5) 122.5) 122.5) 122.5) 122.5) 103.3 
Alcoholic beverages.........- 119.0 118.1) 118. 117.2} 116.9) 116.2) 114.6) 1146) 1146, 114.7] 114.7) 114.7) 100.9 
Nonalcoholic beverages..............--.------- 148.7) 148.7, 148.7} 148.7) 148.4) 148.4) 148.4) 148.1) 148.1) 148.1) 148.1) 148.1) 100.8 

' 

Miscellaneous products.............-.------------- 93.2, 91.7 .2) 89.9! 91.1) 91.3; 929) 961) 921! 88.2) 887) 96.9 
Toys, sporting goods, small rms, and ammunition | 117.5 116.9 7; 116.6, 116.3) 115.7) 115.8 115.8) 115.8) 115.7) 115.8) 104.8 
Manufactured animal feeds._.-.......-..-.---- 74.4 72.6 2 69.6 72.1 72.8 75.9 818 74.4, 67.2) 68.2) 93.7 
Notions and accessories__... 9.7 6.6 .5 5 95.8, 95.7) 95.7) 95.7) 95.4 93.9) 92.5) 88.7 
Jewelry, watches, and photographic equipment. *107.5 105.4 Ls 3 104.8 1048 1048 105.0) 105.0) 1048 104.8 6.6 
Other miscellaneous products.................. 126.1 125.4 71 124.7, 124.4) 123.2, 123.1) 123.1) 123.1) 123.3) 105.4 

1 See footnote 1 to table D-6. § Not availab e. 
§ Preliminary. *Revised. 
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TABLE D-8: Indexes of wholesale prices, by economic sectors! 
[1947-49100] 





Commodity group 








re an | | | 
All commodities 7 B. § q 5. 5.5 7 114.2 | 114.4 | 113.6 


Crude materials for further processing 96.6. *97.4] 

Crude foodstuffs and feedstuffs } 85.9 | °86.3 | 

Crude nonfood materials except fuel - |} 114.2 *115.8 | 

Crude nonfood materials, except fuel, for man- | | } | | | 

ufacturing } 113.3 5.1 | 115.5 | 113.7 9 2. : 2.! ' é ’ ‘ 2) 114.8 | 
Crude sontoed materials, except fuel, for con- | | } | | 
struction | 13 34.6 | 131.7 | 131. 31.6 | 130, 20. 30.6 | 130. 30. ’ .0 | 129.9} 105.7 
Crude fuel --| 1 1 5. 5 | 5 | } 110. } 111. .6 | 113.1) 1127) 1028 
Crude fuel for manufacturing } 1: 2 5. 5.8 q t : ’ . . 1 112. 2 | 102.8 
Crude fuel for nonmanufacturing industry_...-| 121. : 21 12 6.8 | 116. 8 | af Y " | 9 | E 113.5 


} i | i i | 
Intermediate materials, supplies, and components | 25.0 |*12 | 12 23.8 | 123. 23. 2 2 21.7 | e 21.0 | 120.3 101 
Intermediate materials and components for | | | | 
manufacturing 26.4 | 126.4 | 125.9 25.7 Y 24. § 22.6 | -1 5 4 ; ; 121.9 | 100. 
Intermediate materials for food manufacturing 01 1 |} 99.81} 983] 97. 96 | ‘ .5 |) 1) . 96.7 | 90. 
vigetaning materials for nondurable manu- | | | | | | | 
fact i 


turing 
Components for manufacturing 
Materials and components for construction _-... 
Processed fuels and lubricants 
Processed fuels and lubricants for manufac- 
turing 
Processed fuels and lubricants for nonmanu- 
facturing industry 
Containers, nonreturnable__ 
Supplies_......-. 
Supplies for m anufacturing__ 
Supplies for nonmanufacturing industry 
Manufactured animal feeds 
ee i cincsligciisicdcantetnencciecces 


ABBE ’ 


eee On & AOD BW BO © 


o 
sae oe w a owre 
*) 


Pact. - 
Wren +-wDe— 


Finished goods (goods to users, including raw | 
1 


wowurwrer 


foods and fuels) 
Consumer finished goods. 
Consumer foods - aeueces 
Consumer crude foods ___--_- 
Consumer processed foods. - 
Consumer other nondurable. _- : 
Consumer durable goods__- F 
ol eee 
Producer goods for manufscturing industries __ *148 
Producer goods for nonmanufacturing indus- 


— 
— Ee | 


to -mt 


23 t a= 


96. 
105. ¢ 
| 110. 
119.8 | 
140. 6 
145. 


136. 7 
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140.5 
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1 For a description of these indexes, see New BLS Economic Sector Indexes 1 Preliminary. Revised. 
of Wholesale Prices, Monthly Labor Review, December 1955 (p. 1448). 


TABLE D-9: Indexes of wholesale prices! for special commodity groupings 
[1947-49=100] 





1957 1956 
Commodity group 





— 
Feb.2 | Jan. 2 Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. 





i 
| 101. 
| 114. 
140. 
| 163 
141. 
126. 
132. 


All Sete .t 101.6 
All fish | 116.1 | 
Special metals and metal products | 147.3 
etalworking machinery | 172.4 
Machinery and equipment 148.6 | 
Agricultural machinery (including tractors) | 131.1 
Total tractors 137.2 | 133. 
Steel mill products__ 169.9 | 169. 
Building materials 130.5 | 130.8 | 131. 31.0 | 131 
100.4 | 
97.9 | 
5 | 120.6 | 
117.5 | 
119.7 


100. 
| 114 
| 144 
| 167 

142 

126, 


| 101.9 99.4 99.0 

108.6 | 113. 
141. 
158. 
137. 
125. 
129. 


102. 
il 


we 
oye 
“w@ 


> os 


tron 


: PRNPN 
Naw ee 


DRwer 


ree] 
Dh 3 Or 


Choe srt 
ADMNOwW fant 


to 
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Soaps-- 
Synthetic detergents. 
Refined petroleum products 
East Coast petroleum 
Mid-continent petroleum. 
Gulf Coast petroleum___- 
Pacific Coast petroleum 
Pulp, paper and products, excl. ‘eens paper. ssilinas 
Bituminous coal, domestic size 
Lumber and wood products, a millwork 
All commodities except farm products 





son 
IK Ome OY rn © + 


wwe 
COC AFONWK eS O30 


nto Dees 
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| 118.3 | 117.9 | 





i See footnote 1, table D-6. 3 Preliminary. *Revised. 





E: WORK STOPPAGES 





E: Work Stoppages 


TABLE E-1: Work stoppages resulting from labor-management disputes ' 





Number of stoppages Workers involved in stoppages Man-days idle during month 
} | or year 
| 
| 





Month and year 


month or year; ing month month or year ing month Number | mated work- 


ing time 





1935-39 (average) " , 000 16, 900, 000 | 
1947-49 (average) a 4 | , 000 nail 39, 700, 000 | 
1945 ‘ 7 i ) aa 38, 000, 000 
D, 000 |. 116, 000, | 
| See $4, 600, 
== 34, 100, 
, 000 ‘ 
, 000 
, 000 
000 
, 000 
530, 000 | 
50, 000 
000 | 


Beginning in | In effect dur- | Beginning in In effect dur- | Percent of esti 
} 
} 
| 
| 


70, 000 190, 000 | 
50, 000 175, 000 | 
140, 000 | 210, 000 ‘ 
190, 000 | 280, 000 800, 000 
100, 000 
600, 000 
200, 000 
500, 000 


115, 000 235, 000 | 
620, 000 | 710, 000 } 
25, 000 | 725, 000 | 
September 3 33 5 150, 000 215, 000 
October 2 325 525 130, 000 190, 000 000, 000 
November 3 ee 375 150, 000 210, 000 500, 000 
December 3 ° K 40, 000 | 100, 000 800, 000 | 


Pre rPepnprps 


I ini uhnctninternetoninabtianasmintons 225 25 | 60, 000 | 80, 000 550. 000 
February ?2_. ‘ ane 225 350 | 60, 00K 130, 000 | 825, 000 











1 All work stoppages known to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its shift in establishments directly involved ina stoppage. They do not measure 
various cooperating agencies, involving six or more workers and lasting a the indirect or secondary effects on other establishments or industries whose 
full day or shift or longer, are included in this report. Figures on “‘workers employees are made idle as a result of material or service shortages. 
involved” and “‘man-days idle”’ cover all workers made idle for as long as one 3 Preliminary. 
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F; Building and Construction 


TABLE F-1: Expenditures for new construction ! 
{Value of w ork put in place] 





Expenditures (in millions of dollars) 





Type of construction 1957 


1956 1956 | 1955 





| Mar.? | Feb.3 | Jan3 | Dee. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


j j sii ——e 
Oct. | Sept. Aug. | July | June | May Apr. | Mar. Total | Total 


| 








Total new construction ¢ 


Private construction 
Residential building (nonfarm). 
New dwelling units 


ouses 
Stores, restaurants, and garages_ 
Other nonresidential building 
e 


nal 
Hospital] and institutional ?-..- 
Social and recreational 
Miscellaneous 
Farm construction 
Public utilities 


Residential building * 
Nonresidential building (other than 
military facilities) 
Industrial 
Educational 
Hospital and institutional - - 
Other nonresidential 
Military facilities 1° 














Chanelle and development. 
All other public 43 


Pee peer recares , 3, 421 


Py 


2, 843 
1, 415 1, 442 | 
1, 240 1, 260 
135 139 
40 43 
788 78 787 
276 27 270 


eet hyd 


no 














115 | 











42 | 
62 
17 16 | 











1 Joint estimates of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. Department of 
Labor, and the Business and Defense Services A tmnintetrations U.8. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Estimated construction expenditures represent the 
monetary value of the volume of work accomplished during the given period 
of time. These figures should be differentiated from permit valuation data 
reported in the tabulations for building permit activity (tables F-3, F-4, 
and F-5) and the data on value of contract awards reported in table F-2. 

3 Preliminary. 

+ Revised. 

4 Includes major additions and alterations, 

§ Includes hotels, dormitories, and tourist courts and cabins. 

* Expenditures by privately owned public utilities for nonresidential 
building are included under “Public utilities.” 


7 Includes Federal contributions toward construction of private nonprofit 
hospital facilities under the National Hospital Program. 

§ Covers privately owned sewer and water facilities, roads and bridges, and 
miscellaneous nonbuilding items such as parks and playgrounds. 

§ Includes nonhousekeeping public residential construction as well as 
housekeeping units. 

1” Covers all construction, building as well as nonbuilding (except for 
production facilities, which are included in public industrial building). 

Covers a publicly owned airports, electric light and power 
systems, and local transit facilities. 

2 Covers public construction not elsewhere classified, such as parks, play 
grounds, and memorials. 





F: BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION 





TABLE F-2: Contract awards: Public construction, by ownership and type of construction ' 





Value (in millions of dollars) 





Ownership and type of construction ? , 1956 | 1956 1955 


July | June | May | Apr. | ! A ‘eb. | Jan. | Tota Total 








All publie construction. 95.2 | 807.7 | 769.6 | 8 751. ¢ 36 1,093.8 |1,099.2 | 8&5 932. 78. ; 7 : 5 | 9, 009. ¢ 


Federally owned 
Residential building... 
Nonresidertial building 
Educational 
Hospital and institutional 
Administrative and general _- 
Other nonresidential bt lilding- 
Airtield building 
Industrial 5 
Troop h 1ousing _- 
W arehouses 
As other 
Airfiel 
Conserv raison 1 an 1 developm 





power. 
ier federally - owned - 
loe ally owner ooo 
lential building on 
Nonresidential building....-.- 
I cational 
Hospital and institutional 
Administrative and general. 
Other nonresidential build ing. 
Hig rhway 
Sewera @ 3) -- 
Vater supply facilities 
Utilities 


Klectric ee 


ee 


’ St 7 
D = abe eet Sd ee OO OD OD 


tillties 


t! i o 
All other State and locally owned 


Pim ie DAO 





1 Prepared jeintly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8. Department 2 Types not shown separately are included in the appropriate ‘‘other’’ 
of Labor, and the Business and Defense Services Administration, U. 8. category. 
Department of Commerce. Includes jor force account projects sewried 3 Less than $50,000. 
principally by TVA and State highway departments, 
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TABLE F-3: Building permit activity: Valuation, by private-public ownership, class of construction, 
and type of building ! 





Valuation (in millions of dollars) 





Class of construction, ownership, and 
type of building 


| 
| 








1, O48. 
924. : 
Public 124. : 
New residential building 
New dwelling units (housekeeping only) ..-- 
Privately owned 


| Dec. 
| 
| 
| 
} 


5-or-more family 
Publicly owned 
Nonhousekeeping buildings. 
New nonresidential buildings_... 
Commercial buildings... 
Amusement buildings. 
Commercial garages 
Gasoline and service stations.- 
Office buildings 
Stores and other mercantile buildings. -...-- | 
Cr buildings 
Educational buildings. 
Institutional buildings. 
Religious buildings. 
Garages, private residential 
Industria] buildings 
Public buildings__ 
Publicutilities buildings... 
All other nonresidential buildings. 
Additions, alterations, and repairs 


Total | Total 





939. 0 
7, 264.3 





Dom DMs 


Dhow COCO 


nme € 


wow 


who 


DAO 


ee Oe OD Oe 


183. : 


166 





1 These statistics on building construction authorized by local building 
permits measure building activity in all localities having building-permit 
systems—rural nonfarm as well as urban. Such localities (over 7,000) in- 
clude about 80 percent of the nonfarm population of the country, according 
to the 1950 J aman The data cover both federally and nonfederally owned 
=. Figures on the amount of construction contracts awarded for 

eral projects and for public housing (Federal, State, and loca]) in permit 
issuing places are added to the valuation data (estimated cost entered by 
builders on building-permit applications) for privately owned projects; 


TABLE 


construction undertaken by State and local governments is reported by 
local officials. No adjustment has been made in the building-permit data 
to reflect the fact that permit valuations generally understate the actual 
cost of construction, nor for lapsed permits or the lag between permit issuance 
or contract-awarded dates and start of construction. Therefore, they should 
not be considered as representing the volume of building construction started. 
Components May not always equal totals because of rounding. 
2 Revised. 


F-4: Building permit activity: Valuation, by class of construction and geographic region ! 





Valuation (in millions of dollars) 





Class of construction and geographic region 











ww a OO a we J 


armoen 


— i) 


y 





1 See footnote 1, table F-3. 2 Revised. 


3 Includes new nonhousekeeping residential building, not shown separately. 





F: BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION 





TABLE F-5: Building permit activity: Valuation, by metropolitan-nonmetropolitan location and State 





Valuation (in millions of dollars) 





State and location 1956 





July June 








All States_. 
Metropolitan areas §_____- 
Nonmetropolitan areas. 


Alabama 
Arizona. . 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 


oO @~n © |) 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 

Florida... 

TN ccocmencennaincemnedos | 


One wem 


Idaho _- 
Mlinois_- 
Indiana 


ou 


ad 


Kentucky __-- cial 
ON ee 
Maine- | 
Maryland 

Massachusetts 


a 


noone 


Michigan - - 
Minnesota 

Mississippi 
Missourt_- 

Montans 


— 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire _. 
New Jersey 

New Mexico 


“CONnK Oo #1 


' 


New York 

North Carolina... 
North Dakota.... 
Ohio 

Oklahoma. 





Oregon. ...- 
Pennsylvania... 
Rhode Island __- 
South Carolina. --. 
South Dakota _--. 


aonowo > Oe we 


Virginia .- 


Washington -__- 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 





1 See footnote 1, table F-3. 1 Revised. 3 Comprised of 168 Standard Metropolitan Areas used in 1950 Census 
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TABLE F-6: Number of new permanent nonfarm dwelling units started, by ownership and location, 
and construction cost ! 





Number of new dwelling units started 
eg Estimated construction cost 
(in thousands) 3 





Location 2 
Period 





Privately! Publicly 
owned owned 


Metro- |Nonmetro-| North-| North | 
Central) South | West | Total 


Privately 
owned 


Publicly 
politan politan east owned 


places places 





396, 000 /|1, 252, 800 |1, 021, 600 
, 1, 120, 200 | 776, 800 
. 127, 000 |1, 068, 3 5) | +704, 900 
, 103, , 068, 5, 500 . 500 
, 220, 400 |1, 201, 700 | . 700 96, 900 
, 328. ¢ 3 yD 9. 400 
me aes an . , 118, ) , 094. 3, 600 
953: First quarter = . 257, 38, 10 , 000 
Second quarter...._. 2 300 
Third quarter__-- 
Fourth quarter_..--.-._- 

: First quarter_......... 
January -.- . 
February-.-...-.- 

March. 
Second quarter. 
April 
a 
| Sa 
Third quarter-- 
uly 
ME itinciadesn 
September. . 
Fourth quarter-.. 
October ce 
November __- 
December... ........-.-- 
First quarter____- 
cl Ss 
February -....- 
March mamneowen sabia 
Second quarter..-.. ; 
April ms 
May 
| Sees 
Third quarter 
ae 
August.__-- 
September 
Fourth quarter__. 
October 
November - _. 
December... 

: First quarter. - 

SI 


$2 pat iat PD bat pt oie BO Hm SO 


i499 5" $9 
wy weer a 


w 


PHNEePNMmy 


Third quarter___...__- 
Jul 


September_____..__. 
Fourth quarter §____ 
October’ cae : § , ’ 
November 7... ._.-- 7, 7, 00 54, 800 
December § oat 4. 000 13, 60) 5, 200 
First quarter-_- salen - u 
January § 5. §2, 2 . BM 5, 800 
February §......-- 46, 200 


374, (2) (2) (2) (2) 
x (7? 





, 595 $11, 418, 37 $370, 224 
y 614, 769 
512, 707 
306, 881 
169, 037 
198, 818 
263, 806 
162. 503 


(2) () 
qa } (3) 2) 
(72) 7 (2) (2) 
243, 100 (325,800 |359, 700 (291, 800 
273. 100 354,000 |389.000 (310, 800 
‘ t ( 
qa (2) (2) 
(2) (2) (2) 
2 


(2) 


NPN ON hye 


> 
=x = 


whee mwhe 2S 


xxx = 
eee a 


wo 


vy 


ee aa 
me AD met et ee CAD tet et et a et 


oH) 
7H 
83, 30" 
, di 
RO) 
1, 200 
93, 100 
000 
ay 
. 300 
7, 000 
, 700 
, 700 
600 


, 500 | 19, = 1,07 2 ; 

2,700 | 19, 5g¢ 925 1 , 598 

. 50, 480 3, 930 

(6) (8) (6) 


33, 895 
(*) (®) (¢) 


33, 470 





1 The data shown here do not include temporary units, conversions, dor- 
mitory accommodations, trailers, or military barracks. They do include 
prefabricated housing, if permanent. 

These estimates are based on (1) monthly building-permit reports (adjusted 
for lapsed permits and for lag between permit issuance and the start of con- 
struction), (2) continuous field surveys in nonpermit-issuing places, and 
(3) reports of public construction contract awards. 

eginning with January 1954 data, the estimating techniques for the 
Privately owned segment of the housing starts series were revised to combine 
(1) a monthly reporting system expanded to include almost all building- 
permit-issuing localities (accounting for nearly 80 percent of total nonfarm 
population), with (2) a newly designed sample of counties that permits more 
efficient operations and a greater degree of accuracy than previously. The 
new series is continuous with statistics for earlier dates except that the urban 
and rural-nonfarm distribution shown previously is replaced by metro- 
politan-nonmetropolitan and regional estimates. Data on type of structure 
(1-family versus rental-type structures) are continued from the old to the 
new series, and are available on request. 


The error in the total private nonfarm estimate due to sampling in the 
nonpermit segment is such that for an estimate of 100,000 starts the chances 
are 19 out of 20 that a complete enumeration of all nonpermit areas would 
result in a total private nonfarm figure between 98,000 and 102,000. For 
metropolitan-nonmetropolitan or regional components, the relative error is 
somewhat larger. 

? Data by urban and rural-nonfarm classification for periods before January 
1954 are available upon request. Annual! metropolitan-nonmetropolitan 
location data not available before 1950; monthly figures not available before 
1953; regional data not available before January 1954. 

8 Private construction costs are based on permit valuation, adjusted for 
understatement of costs shown on permit applications. Public construction 
costs are based on contract values or estimated construction costs for in- 
dividual projects. 

‘ Housing peak year, 

§ Preliminary 

* Not yet available. 

7? Revised. 





WORK INJURIES 





G: Work Injuries 


Tasie G-1: Injury-frequency rates! for selected manufacturing industries 





Fourth quarter 


Nov. | Dee. | Quar- 
ter 


Average, all manufacturing 


Food and kindred products: 
scking ind custom slaugt tering 
>and othe r prepared meat products 
| game dressing and packing 


> * 


[toe WO 


elated products 


iquors 
eous food products 
ill products 
Cotton yarn and textiles 
Rayon, other synthetic, anc 
Woolen and worsted textile 


ee oe OD RD TD oe 


1 silk textiles 
s 


zy und finishing textiles 
neous textile goods 
1 other finished te xtile products: 

men’s and boys’ = 
‘lothing, women’s and children’s 
r goods and miscellaneous apparel 
ll fabricated textile products... 
d products (except furniture): 


ra 


— eh 


~ > 


ills and planing mills 
Mil Iwork and structural wood products 
lywood = 
Wooden containers 
Miscellaneous wood products 
Furniture a fixts ires 
Hou sehold furniture, nonmetal. - 
‘tal household furniture 
tresses ind bedsprings 


Now 


w 


Of furt » 
Public-bu ling and professional furniture -....-. 
Partitions and fixtures 
Screens, shades, and 1 blind 
Paper and allied products 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills_- 
Paperboard containers and boxes 
Miscellaneous paper and allied products 
Printing, publishing, and all ied industries: 
Newspapers and periodicals 
= Jlaneous printing and publishing 
all d products: 
anic chemicals_ 
ics, except synthetic rubber 
hetic rubber _- 
Synthetic fibers 
Explosives 
Miscellaneous industrial organic chemicals 
Drugs in J 


Dons > 
NO ee 


orm SI © 


wn whoo 


DwaInww-— 


lucts 


ts, and related products-- 


he 


ind animal oils and fats 
npre med and liquefied gases 
‘ellaneous chemicals and allied products 
r products 
Tir es bey inner tubes 
footwear 
neous rubber products 
oducts: 
g and finishing - - : 
shoe ent stock and findings_. 
Footwe except rubber) 
Miscellaneous leather products--. 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Glass and glass products 
Structural clay products 
Potter y and related products. 
Concre e, gypsum, and mineral wool. 
Misce I ineous nonmetallic mineral products. 


ow 
to 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE G-—1: Injury-frequency ' for selected manufacturing industries—Continued 
































| ge Ors : Annual 
| 1956 3 1955 | 1954 average 
dustry | ie J a | 
Industry | Fourth q Quarter | Third | ~ 4 | First |Fourth| Third a 4 | First |Fourth 
| | Quar- | War none | quar- | quar- | quar- quer | quar- quar- | 19562 | 1955 
Oct. Nov. Dec. ter ter | “ter | t ter ter heer ter ter 
| industri | 
-rimary metal industries: j J cal s " ¥ 
”" Blast furnaces and steel mills. cod | 48] 45] 38 4.4 7 45) 44] 48 4.9) 4.7 4.7) 4.4 p.. ~ 8 
Gray-iron and malleabie foundries_- 29.6{| 225] 27] 25.4 29.1 26.9 | 29.2) 27.5 32.5 | 26.7 24.4 23. 8 27.8 27 
Steel foundries__. : | 22.7/| 222] 20.8) 220 8) 238] 231] 228) 2.9] 190] 15.8] 1 23.8 19 
Nonferrous rolling, drawing, and alloying 95) 125] 10.3; 10.8) 90); 10.9 13.0) 11.8) 11.6) 13.2 11.0 12.2 11.1 11.9 
Nonferrous foundries. ...----.------ . 13.3) 16.4) 111) 13.7 18.0) 17.0] 15.5 17.3 | 19.6 18.0} 18.6 16. ¢ 16.1 18.3 
Iron and steel forgings.-_.....--....- . 18.4 13.5; 14.4) 15.5 19.6} 18.1 19.0 18.2 16.4 17 7 | 19.5 14.9 18.0 18.0 
Wire drawing. a | 9.5 10.3 90; 96 12.5] 12.1 11.7 11.9 11.6 13.7 | 12.4 12. € 11.5 12 4 
Welded and heavy- riveted Pipe eons i 03 11.7} 14.0 11.6] 11.6] 91 8.5 10.3 12 6 10.1 | 8 8 8.0 10.1 10.4 
Cold-finished steel Se | 135 10.9} 96 11.4] 12.2; 14¢€ | 16.0 13.3} 17.5 16.8 15.3 7.2 13.7 15.7 
abricated metal products: | ‘ Py ; 
™ Tin cans and oe I nitcneinaccnnterss 11.4 4.4 4.4 6.9 90! 9<£.0! 7.91 7.0 9 7.0 7.2 10.7 8.3 | 6.8 
Cutlery and edge tools weceecees ‘a (4) C 18.1 19.2 12.4 17.0] 15.2] 14.7 13.2 | 16.4 15.5 
Handtools, files, and saws ---- siececenen| SEO) Det Es 5.5] 14.9] 17.3] 163] 15.1 14.7] 15.9! 16.0 15.3 
Hardware _-_- 11.7 8.0 7.9 9.3 10. 5 10.1} 11.6) 10.3 10.3 "2.8 10.3 10.3 
Sanitary ware and plumbers’ supplies ‘ 13.3 16.1 12.5 14.0} 11.9 17.0 15.6 16.3 16.1 11.0 15.0 16.3 
Oil burners, heating and cooking apparatus._- 17.8 15.8 15.3 16.4 20.4 15.0 16.1 15.9 13.0 11.8 17.1 16.0 
Structural steel and ornamental metal Work...) 24.1 24.4] 21.7 23.4 24.4 22.3 21.7 20.3 21.8 20.1 22.9 22.9 
Metal doors, sash, frame, and trim. 26.8 |) 22.5 10.2; 2.1] 18.3 18.8 15.7 2.4 12.9 13.7 18.2 13.6 
Boiler-shop products. -_ _-_- : 26.2 22.0 14.3} 21.1 23. 4 24.3 22.9 22.7 20.1 20.5 22.9 22.8 
Sheet-metal work --| 16.6] 19.2] 20.8 8.7) 24.5 19.2} 23.9 22.4 18.6 | 20.2] 21.3 21.9 
Stamped and pressed metal products_- 10.1 11.1 11.2; 10.7 11.0 10.5 12.2} 11.0 8 .7 10.6 11.3 10.8 
Metal coating and engraving - - ----- oan 22. 5 13.2 20.6} 18.8 23.7 15.6 21.2 16.7 22.4 25.6 21.2 19.3 21.4 
Fabricated wire products _- ‘ 16.8 17.7 | 18.5] 17.7 18.9 16.6 17.2 } 15.5 19.2 18.3 15.6 14.7 17.5 17.1 
Metal barrels, pany kegs, and pails_-___- At & () oe 4 6 2.8 14.0 15.4] 16.9 17.2 19.9 8. 5 5.8 12.4 15.8 
Steel springs a (2 (1) () | 17.3] 15.1] 140] 15.3] 19.6 9] 147] 14.7] 15.3 5.5 16.0 
3olts, nuts, washers, and rivets.....__...-.--- 16.5 10.7 11.7 | 13.0 14.9] 13.7 13.9 14.2 14.8 13.2 12.1 10.4 14.0 13.6 
Screw-machine products 21.4] 11.6 9.9] 143] 12.9] 13.9] 11.9] 11.6] 12.2 14. ¢ 12.8 2.4] 13.2 12.8 
Fabricated metal products, not elsewhere classified. 9.6 8.5 9.8 9.2 14.4 10.7 10.1 10.5 12.5 11.2 11.1 10.1 11.1 11.4 
Machinery (except electrical): | } | 
Engines and turbines er 11.8 9.3 7.5 9.5 10.1 10.3 11.2 89) 8 8.7 8.1 9 10.3 8.7 
Agricultural machinery and tractors 8.2 7.5 7.9] 7.8 7.9 9.6 9.9 9.3 8.6 10.7 9.4 8.5 8.9 9.5 
Construction and mining machinery. wat me 13.5 16.8} 16.3 18.2 19.3 17.5] 16.1 17.1 17.2 15.4 14.3 17.8 16 
Metalworking machinery _-_- : 11.7 9.8 9.3) 10.3 10.7 10.5 | 11.0 9.9 9.9 | 9.7 9.8 2 10.7 9.8 
Food-products machinery - -- ; a 17.9) 17.2) 13.2] 16.2) 17.2) 15.4) 16.1] 15.1) 16.4] 16.3] 11.4] 14.2) 16.1 14.8 
Textile machinery 11.7 12.8 7.2 10.8} 11.3 8&1) 89) 11.5 122.81; as 8.4 8.8 9.7 10.2 

Miscellaneous special-industry machinery --- 15.9 12.1 16.8 14.9 16.8 17.7} 16.3] 15.1 14.0] 13.3 13.0 14.3 16.3 13.9 
Pur ps and compressors - 11.2] 15.9 9.3) 12.1 14.4 12.4 14.3} 12.9] 13.4] 13.9 15.0 12.3 13.3 13.8 
Elevators, escalators, and conveyors. 18.1 14.4 14.0} 15.5 16.5 15.4 16. 2 16.1} 15.5 14.2 13.0 4 16.0 14.7 
Mechanical power-transmission eee | | ; 

(except ball and roller bearings) - --__- 11.6 14.5 9.2/ 11.9 13.2 16.9 14.0 11.4 13.6 13.8 10.8 9.8 12.4 
Miscellaneous general industrial machinery _- 16.1 10.7 9.7 12.3 12.8 13.1 12.6} 11.9 13.7 4 11.4 11.9 12.8 
Commercial and household machinery-- 6.4 4.9 5.1 5.4 5.3 5.9 6.1 5.7 7.0 7.1 5.9 6.5 6.4 
po Ll ; 17.4 16.8 13.5 5.9 18.8 16.7 15.9 14.9 16.5 15.2 11.1 12.8 7. 14.4 
Fabricated pipe and fittings........._- @ ‘o) Qa 14.3 11.2 13.7 15.2 13.3 20.2 15.5 15.9 13.5 16. 2 
Ball and roller bearings...._......_.-- 13.0 8.9} 122 11.3} 10.8 10.3 10.4 | 10.9 11.6 12 94 7 10.9 10.3 
Machine shops, general... __..-..-...---- sin 10.1 12.1 11.4] 11.2] 12.1 12.4] 13.5] 13.4] 13.7 15.6| 13.2) 13.0] 125 14.0 

Electrical machinery: | | | | 
Electrical industrial apparatus_.._....._...__- 6.1 5.6 5.1 5.6 5.9 6.3; 7.1] 68 7.1) 63 6.1 6.8 6.2 6.6 
Electrical appliances_................-- 6.4 5.9 4.9 5.8 42 §.8/ 81] 7.3 8.1 54 5.9 7 4 5.9 6.6 
Insulated wire and cable....__________- eieaabe 3.6 15.9 9.2 13.1 15.0 14.5 15.2} 10.8) 10.9 15.5 13.9 11.9 14.5 12.8 
Electrical equipment for vehicles___- 4.9 2.9 3.4 3.7 3.8 3.4 4.1 44) 3.5 4.8 5.2 3.3 3.7 4.5 
Electric lamps (bulbs) . eines a Yo | @ | 29 2.4 3.6 Si) 23) S61 &9 2.6 3.8 3.0 3.1 
Radios and related products- _ eae 5.2 4.4 4.1 4.6 47 4.6 5.1 5.2] 53] 48 5.2 49 4.8 5.1 
tien sinnncrientingn mabhightniclimenawnees 3.2 2.5 1.8 2.5 2.0 3.2 3.8 | 3.5] 22] 27 3.1 3.9 2.9 2.9 
Miscellaneous communication equipment.._- 3.9 2.6 3.7] 3.4 2.4 2.4 231 31] 31 | 1.8 2.1 3.4 2. ¢ 2.6 
Batteries___- --| 11.7] 13.1] 10.6] 11.9] 10.6 88) 17] 11.8] 144] 116] 13.1] 13.8] 10.8 12.7 
Electrical products, not elsewhere classified - (! () @ 91; 83] 105] 68 } 53) 42) 51) 71) & 8.7 5.5 

Transportation equipment: | } | | 
Motor vehicles, bodies, and trailers_____- ‘ 4.6 3.1 3.2 3.6) 3.8 4.3 3.9/ 42 |} 46 3.9) 3.6 3.9 3.9 4.1 
Motor-vehicle on and accessories_......__. 6.3 6.3 5.8} 6.2] 58 5.8 5.9] 5.9 6.9 7.2 5.9 5.4 5.9 6.5 
hile harintlatcin nicnnedncennae 2.6 2.7 23/ 26] 28 2.3 | 2.9 | 26; 28/ 29] 29 3.0 2.7 2.8 
Aircraft parts. Litbeitenneebonaumninies ciel 3.8 4.5 3.9 4.0 41 44 5.0] 45] 5.0 49 4.9 5.7 4.4 4.8 
Shipbuilding and repairing CT AR 16.8 7.5 13.6 15.9 5.4 18.6 20.3) 15.8 19.1} 19.8 17.3 17.1 17.7 18.0 
Boatbuilding and repairing ae ERT (4) (a) a 6. 6 26.1 33.5 5.4) 30.3 36.0 28. 5 26.9 25.7 32.7 29. 6 
Railroad equipment. scineceieirenmaees 10.6 8.7 6.7 8.6 9.9 9.3 10.4 10.0 10.7 9.1 8.5 9.5 9.5 9.6 

Instruments and related products: | | | 
Scientific instruments___________- () (Q) () | 45] 61] 85] 50] 42] 51] 66] 52! 40] 59 5.2 
Mechanical measuring and controlling instru- } | | | 

| ES ee ee enc 6.8 5.1 6.8 6.3 5.2 6.3 | 63) 5.5 7.1 | 6.3 9 5.7 6.0 5.9 
2 ay instruments and lenses -- — F ® | ¢ 4.1 4.0 46; 3.0] 33 71} 63] 5. 8 6. 4.0 5.6 

Medical instruments and supplies... __- 6.5 4.4) 2.7 4.6 10.5 82) 8&4 6.2 8.2] 7.4 7.2 5. ¢ 7.9 7 
Photographic equipment and supplies _.- 4.5 5.1 3.6 4.4 5.9 6.2 | 5.3 6.3 6.6) 44] 47 5.8 5.4 5.5 
Wee ene Gee... ._.-.....- 5.8 6.0 4.6) 5.4 4.8 6.1 4.6 6.1/ 6.0 5.7| 7.0 7.7 5.3 6.2 

Miscellaneous manufacturing industries: } | 
Paving and roofing materials....._______- bial Qa 11.9 12.6 15.2 10.3 17.4 12.5 11.6} 9.5 87 12.6 12.8 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware__._______| 6.3 6.6 49 5.8 7.1) 65.0 6.6 8.0 7.8 12.1 6.1 6.8 
Fabricated plastics products.........__- -| 13.0 13.1 13.0 12.8 13.4 13.9 11.8 11.4 13.9 14.3 13. 2 12.7 
Miscellaneous manufacturing..._...__...__- al 11.6} 11.8 1.1 13.2 | 13.7 13.2) 13.7] 126) 129] 11.9] 128 13.1 
Ordnance and accessories j 3.7/1 4.2 5.0 5.5 46 6.1 6.8 7.1 45 5.2 49 6.1 

1 The injury-frequency rate is the average number of disabling work injuries 2? Rates are preliminary and subject to revision when final annual averages 

for each million employee -hours worked. A disabling work injury is any become available. 

injury occurring in the course of and arising out of employment, which 3 Insufficient data to warrant presentation of average. 

(a) results in death or any degree of permanent physical impairment, or (b) 

makes the injured worker unable to perform the duties of any regularly NotTE.—These data are compiled in accordance with the American Stand 

established job which is open and available to him throughout the hours ard Method of Recording and Measuring Work Injury Experience, approve i 

corresponding to his regular shift on any one or more days after the day of by the American Standards Association, 1954. 

injury (including Sundays, days off, or plant shutdowns). The term Information on concepts, me thodology, ete., is given in Teckel ques of 

“injury” includes occupational disease. Preparing Major BLS Statistical Series, BLS Bull. 1168 (pp, 33-41 
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